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Foreword 


THIS is the second in a series of three bulletins on the general sub- 
ject of religious and moral education in the schools. It is an attempt to 
give in brief summaries the present-day religious and moral instruction 
being given in the schools of all the countries, exclusive of the United 
States of America. 

The first bulletin in the series dealt with the Old World historical 
background of religious and moral instruction in the schools, giving more 
especial attention to the work among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, 
whose history and writings have more definitely influenced the religious 
and moral life of our own country, the United States. 

It is anticipated in the third bulletin to make a study of the prob- 
lem of giving religious and moral instruction in the schools of the United 
States. 

In this second bulletin the plan has been to give merely a brief sur- 
vey of the present-day religious education work in the schools of each 
country. The length or brevity of the accounts in no wise indicates the 
authors’ judgment as to the importance of the work being done in any 
particular country. The account rather depends upon the amount of 
work being done, the types of instruction given, and the availability of 
source material. In some cases very little religious and moral education 
is being offered. In other cases, altho some work is evidently being 
done, there is little information obtainable as to the kind or amount. In 
some countries, however, the work is quite extensive, different plans and 
courses have been rather fully described, and source material is ample. 

To those who are acquainted with the general field of religious and 
moral education it is apparent that there is need for a survey such as 
this bulletin affords. Heretofore no study that has been made in this 
field has included all the countries of the world. 

The authors hope that this survey will be found useful, not only in 
furnishing facts to those interested in a particular country, but also as a 
contribution to the study of comparative religious ‘and moral educa- 
tion in the schools. 

In general the authors have followed the plan used in the first 
bulletin—that of summarizing material drawn from many sources rather 
than that of using direct quotations. The material that has been used is 
fully acknowledged in reference notes. 

In the study of this subject the writers have been limited almost 
exclusively to the resources of the Indiana University library; and of 
these resources use has been made only of material written in the Eng- 
lish language. The thanks of the authors are due to the library staff 
for hearty codperation in the collecting of material. 

Special acknowledgment is due Miss Kathleen Dugdale and her 
assistant, Miss Mary Carroll, of the Bureau of Codperative Research, 
for many helpful suggestions and for the careful editing of all material. 

HENRY LESTER SMITH. 
ROBERT STEWART MCELHINNEY. 
GEORGE RENWICK STEELE. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ABYSSINIA 


ABYSSINIA, designated officially and known to the ancients as Ethi- 
opia, is an inland country located in Northeast Africa. 

In early times there was an intimate relationship between Egypt and 
Ethiopia and between the Israelites and the Ethiopians. The Hebrews had 
commercial relationships with the Ethiopians at a very early date, and 
at the time of the captivity many of the Jews fled to Abyssinia and 
settled there. Even long before this time the Queen of Sheba, who, 
according to Abyssinian tradition, was the ruler of Ethiopia, visited 
Solomon at Jerusalem, the capital city of the Jews.* 

According to Abyssinian tradition also, Matthew the Apostle went 
to Abyssinia about 30 A.D. and attempted to convert the people to 
Christianity. From an account in Acts’ it is learned that a eunuch from 
Ethiopia came to Jerusalem, and on his return trip met Philip the 
Evangelist and was converted to Christianity. As the account goes, the 
eunuch was reading from the Jewish O]d Testament Scriptures, which 
fact indicates that the Ethiopians were familiar with the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature. 

At different periods in the Christian Era there were revivals of 
Christianity in Abyssinia which were more or less national in character. 
About 330 A.D. some shipwrecked Christians visited the country and 
succeeded in converting the sovereign and the court, and persuaded them 
to join the Alexandrian branch of the church. Since that time the 
Abyssinians have held to the beliefs of the Coptic or Alexandrian branch 
of Christianity, tho they have come thru many attacks against their 
faith. In the sixteenth century the Moslems overran the country and later 
came an invasion by the Gauls. The Portuguese Catholics also attempted 
to change the peoples’ belief from the Coptic to the Roman Catholic. 
But the faith of the people remains unaltered to the present time.’ 

The priests of Abyssinia have a tremendous power over the people, 
because they are wealthy, are protected by tradition, and own great tracts 
of land. Then, too, they are the only ones who can read the language 
in which the old law is written. They are bitterly opposed to progress or 
reformation, especially where church doctrines are concerned; yet they 
are tolerant toward other religions. 

This attitude toward innovations accounts in great part for the 
backwardness of education in Abyssinia today. There is very little educa- 
tion of any kind in the country at the present time. A few of the ruling 
class can read and write, but the great masses are illiterate. One great 
handicap to education, however, is the fact that there are twenty-seven 
languages and two hundred dialects in the country. 

The church has a large priestly class and controls a great amount of 
property. The priests and monks have the education of the youths largely 

‘The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 1, p. 70. 
2 Acts 8:27-89. 
* Rey. pp. 128-4. 
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in their own hands. There are a few private sectarian schools, largely 
mission schools, run by Americans, Swedes, French, Italians, Armenians, 
and Greeks.‘ 

Just as there is not much education in Abyssinia, so there is not 
much literature. There are only a few manuscripts containing copies of 
the Scriptures and these are chiefly copies of the Gospels.* 

There is every indication in recent years that Abyssinia will now 
begin to make progress in her secular and religious educational work. 
Some of her princes have been educated in an American Christian col- 
lege (Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio, of the United Presbyterian 
Church) and, having become familiar with American ideals and methods, 
have requested the assistance of Professor Work of Muskingum College 
in establishing a new school system for their country. This work was 
accomplished in 1931-1932. Perhaps the prophecy, “Princes shall come out 
of Egypt; Ethiopia shall haste to stretch out her hands unto God,’’® is 
soon to be fulfilled concerning this country. But it is difficult to under- 
stand just at present why, with all the background of Jewish influence 
and the long continued work of the Christians, there is such a meagre 
educational work in either the secular or religious field. 

‘The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1935. pp. 648-9. 
5 Rey. pp. 157-63. 
* Psalms 68:31. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF AFGHANISTAN 


AFGHANISTAN is a small country in Asia between Persia and India. 
Russian Turkestan lies to the north and Kashmir is on the south.’ 
Afghanistan for centuries has been a highway of the nations because of 
the famous Khyber Pass, which is the only practicable way from Persia 
to India. Thru this dangerous pass Alexander the Great, Mohamed, the 
British, and others have led great armies.’ But the territory of Afghan- 
istan profited little from the passing soldiers. 

The main part of the population of Afghanistan claims descent from 
the tribes of Israel that were carried captive from Palestine to Babylon 
by Nebuchadnezzar. The official language of the country, however, is 
Persian, and the greater part of the literature Persian. 

Education, in Afghanistan, had made little advancement until 1919 
when a spirit of progress began to manifest itself. In that year the 
British government conceded independence to the Afghanistan kingdom. 
In 1922 primary and secondary schools were established all over the 
country and education was made free and compulsory. Schools for girls 
have been established as well as schools for boys. In all of the principal 
towns schools of art are being started.’ 

Altho the Afghans are unwilling to allow Westerners to gain control 
of their schools and displace the natives, yet they are seeking to modern- 

1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 1, p. 282. 


2Thomas. pp. 79-85. 
3Ikbal. pp. 237-9. 
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ize their education by setting up some model secondary schools under the 
supervision of French and Germans. 

The place that religion holds in Afghanistan is shown in several 
ways. The law of the land is the law of Islam‘ and the state religion is 
the religion of Islam. Religion holds sway over the everyday life of the 
great majority of the population. There are prayers five times a day, 
there is the distribution of gifts made to charity, and there are fasts 
and pilgrimages. Public offices allow clerks time for prayer and Fridays 
are regarded by the government as holidays.’ 

The youths of Afghanistan are daily trained and daily affected by 
the performance of religious ritual. But, besides this daily training in the 
home and in the community, the boys and girls are being taught religion 
in the schools of the villages and cities. The priests give instruction in 
reading, writing, and religion. The textbook for all three is the Koran. 

The emphasis placed upon the use of the Koran makes education 
in Afghanistan decidedly a religious education. It is true that some 
modern subjects, such as art and farming, are taught in some places, 
but the fact remains that thruout the length and breadth of the land 
education is based on the Koran and is therefore religious rather than 
secular. 

The results of the teaching of the Koran are seen in the practices 
and character of the people. Necromancy and witchcraft are common. A 
warlike spirit still prevails among the people for they believe in Mo- 
hamed and in his teaching that religion should be propagated by the 
sword. 

The trend toward the modernizing of schools and the fact that sev- 
eral hundred of the youths of Afghanistan are receiving higher educa- 
tion in other countries* may bring about many changes in both secular 
and religious education. 

"©The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 1, p. 286. 


®Ikbal. p. 210. 
*Kohn. pp. 344-8. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ALASKA 


THE territory of Alaska, which belongs to the United States of 
America, is located in the northwestern part of North America. It is 
governed by the Congress at Washington, assisted by the Alaskan legis- 
lature. The population is quite cosmopolitan, being made up of Indians, 
whites, Chinese, Japanese, and Negroes.” 

While Alaska was owned by Russia prior to 1884, it received appro- 
priations from the Russian government for schools and for churches 
under the Graeco-Russian denomination. At the same time eleven differ- 
ent groups in the United States were maintaining mission stations and 
schools in Alaska by private contributions. 


1 The Stateeman’s Year-Book, 1983. p. 619. 
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Shortly after Alaska was purchased by the United States a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian church of the United States, Sheldon Jack- 
son, was appointed by Congress as General Agent of Education for 
Alaska. This appointment aroused great fear on the part of the Russian 
Catholics lest education might become Presbyterianized. 

Some years later the management of the public schools was trans- 
ferred to Washington and the General Agent of Education was given a 
desk in the offices of the Bureau of Education. Government subsidies 
which had been paid to mission schools for some time were cut off 
because of sectarian rivalry. 

Because of objection on the part of the Creoles, who were Greek 
Catholics, to Protestant religious exercises at the beginning of public 
school sessions, the local school boards passed resolutions that all religious 
exercises at the opening of public school sessions should be prohibited.’ 

Altho education is provided free in both elementary and public schools 
in Alaska,’ nevertheless, on account of the fact that these schools are 
altogether secular, there are many religious mission schools being car- 
ried on by various denominations such as the Russian Orthodox, the 
Roman Catholic, the Episcopalian, the Presbyterian, the Congregation- 
alist, the Methodist, and the Baptist. 

It may be said in general that, since education in Alaska is under 
the federal government at Washington, the religious and moral educa- 
tion in the schools of Alaska is quite similar to that found in the United 
States,* where in most schools religion and morals are not given as 
definite courses but are taught indirectly as opportunity is afforded in 
the teaching of other subjects. 

2 Nichols. pp. 102-5. 


3The Americana Annual, 1934. p. 32. 
* The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1933. p. 619. 





RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ALBANIA 


ALBANIA is an independent nation located on the west coast of the 
Balkan peninsula. In its early history it belonged to Turkey, but it 
gained its independence in 1912. It was admitted into the League of 
Nations in 1920. In a new constitution adopted in 1925 Albania declared 
itself an independent republic, but in 1928 changed to a democratic, par- 
liamentary, independent monarchy.’ 

The inhabitants of Albania are chiefly of the Albanian stock, tho 
there are a few Serbs, Bulgars, and other nationalities. The chief reli- 
gious sects are the Mohamedan, Roman Catholic, and Greek Catholic. In 
the northern part of the country the Roman Catholics are in the majority 
while in the central and southern parts the Moslems predominate. 

It is claimed that religious toleration prevails in Albania today be- 
cause the Albanians are indifferent to religion and religious matters. 
This seems to be proved, in part, by the fact that the Albanians, in their 
earlier history when the Turks overran the country, aecepted Moslemism 

‘' The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1935. pp. 658-9. 
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in preference to becoming slaves. It is also proved in part by the fact 
that, in periods of harsh persecution by the Turks, there were many 
conversions to Islam in order to escape difficulty. It is significant also that 
there has never been a religious war in Albania, nor have Albanian 
Moslems persecuted Albanian Christians.’ 

The Albanians have had to overcome many obstacles in their edu- 
cational work. For many years they lacked an Albanian literature. The 
Turkish government prohibited the use of the Albanian language in the 
schools, requiring that the Moslem Albanians be educated in the Turkish 
schools and that the Turkish language be used as the medium of instruc- 
tion. The Sultan permitted the Albanian Christians to use any language 
but the Albanian. The Greek Orthodox Albanians, therefore, use the 
Greek language. The Greek Patriarch of Constantinople threatened ex- 
communication to any Orthodox Albanians who dared to use the Albanian 
language in church or school.’ 

This prohibition was lifted for a time, and national education began 
by the opening of Albanian schools using the Albanian language. These 
schools were attended by both Mohamedans and Christians. There was 
established in Constantinople a society for the publication of Albanian 
books. One of the books published, Albania, Her Past, Her Present, Her 
Future, has been regarded as the Bible of the Albanians. It was trans- 
lated into the Greek, Turkish, and German languages. The schools and the 
books published seemed to bring the Christians and Moslems together, 
hence the Sultan in 1886 closed the Albanian schools and suppressed 
publications in the Albanian language. 

The literary movement was then transferred to foreign countries, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Egypt, and the United States. The works of the 
exiled publishers were smuggled into Albania.‘ The outcome of the re- 
bellion of 1912—Albanian independence—was the result of the demand 
that instruction in the Albanian schools should be in the Albanian lan- 
guage. After the independence of Albania, the government undertook 
to carry out a new educational program. Children of Moslems and Chris- 
tians were taught in the same schools, by Christian teachers and a 
Moslem priest. 

Since 1928, when Albania became an independent monarchy, serious 
attempts have been made to better educational affairs. Many obstacles 
have had to be met, the most difficult being the inaccessibility of 
many rural districts. Transportation facilities are inadequate so that 
the compulsory law, which includes children from six to thirteen years 
of age, cannot be strictly enforced. Another obstacle is the fact that 
many Moslem children leave school at the age of thirteen to be married.’ 

In April, 1933, an amendment to the Albanian constitution provided 
for the complete nationalization of schools. Education was made a state 
right, to be obtained only in state institutions. Exception was made of 
theological seminaries, but these institutions were to guard against anti- 
Albanian propaganda. 

2 Chekrezi. p. 202. 
3 Ibid., pp. 58-9. 


* Ibid., pp. 214-16. 
5 Ibid., pp. 198-200. 
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The new law is being enforced because of the fact that many foreign 
countries have conducted private schools in Albania, have gained a hold 
on many of Albania’s youths, and have competed with Albanian schools. 
The French, Italians, and Greeks all seek to have their influence felt 
in the schools of Albania. The government fears this foreign influence 
and is determined to limit it. Especially does it fear the influence of the 
Italian schools, which are Roman Catholic and are under the direction of 
the Pope. The new constitution states that there is no official religion 
of Albania. Religious liberty is assured to all if there is no conflict with 
the laws of the state, or if it is not used for political purposes. 

Albania is reaping some of the rewards of religious toleration. There 
is very little persecution and little crime of any kind. Women are pro- 
tected and given a higher place than is customary for women to be 
given in European countries. The spirit which permits Christian and 
Moslem pupils and teachers to mingle freely together argues well for a 
future advance in the field of religious education. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
| SCHOOLS OF ARABIA 


ARABIA is located in the southwestern part of Asia. Its boundaries 
touch the Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Persian Gulf. Politically, 
Arabia is made up of several states: Hejaz, Nejd, Yemen, Hadramaut, 
Oman, and the Sultanate of Koweit. 

For long centuries Arabia was under the control of the Turks. It 
was Mohamed who united the Arabians in a conquering religious zeal 
which was characteristic of them for ages. Since the World War, when 
Arabia was freed from the Turks, England has taken a hand in develop- 
ing and protecting the Arabian people. At the present time the different 
states are little more than geographical divisions with practically no 
federated government. 

The Arabs, it is thought, have come from two stocks—Shem and 
Ishmael. Both of these lines are, of course, Semitic. Another element in 
the population came from Africa; and yet another of a Gypsy nature 
from Suluba. The Jews came into Arabia once in the period between 
Solomon and the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar and a second 
time when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Romans. 

Speaking generally, Arabia is a great desert country and the in- 
habitants are nomads who maintain an existence by raising camels, 
goats, and sheep. Except in a few small cities and some towns there is 
little possibility of any concerted program of education.’ The great ma- 
jority of the people are Mohamedans, tho there is a goodly number of 
Jews and Christians.’ 

The Arabians have always been interested in learning and civiliza- 
tion, tho their nomadic life and the type of country in which they live 


1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 2, pp. 168-77. 
2 The Americana Annual, 1930. p. 58. 
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have precluded any great development. Yet it was their education which 
helped to illuminate the Dark Ages in spite of the fact that their poetry 
was of remote antiquity and that their songs revealed pre-Mohamedan 
culture. They were zealous in preserving manuscripts and in translating 
books. Each mosque had a school in connection with it for the teaching 
of: the Koran. Libraries were built and even an observatory was erected 
at Baghdad. They greatly improved the science of mathematics and de- 
veloped astronomy. The Arabic textbooks in medicine dominated the cur- 
ricula of many schools. 

Tho the present-day Arabians have this background of learning 
and culture, they are not making a great deal of use of it. It is only 
in certain towns such as Mecca that we find any system of education. 

The first education that the Mohamedan boy receives is in the home. 
The father teaches him to recite the Confession of Faith. At five years 
of age the boy is sent to the Koran school, where he learns the alphabet 
and begins to read parts of the Koran. At the age of seven he can pray, 
recite parts of the Koran, and answer questions in the catechism. 

In all Arabian education, religious teaching predominates; and be- 
cause the vast majority of the people are Mohamedans the prevailing 
instruction is Mohamedanism, with the Koran as a basis. 

The schools at Mecca furnish a good example of Mohamedan train- 
ing. There are several of these schools and they are all well attended. The 
subjects taught are almost exclusively of a religious nature. The texts 
brought from other countries are carefully examined by representatives 
of the government. If they are found out of harmony with Mohamedanism 
they are banned from the schools. In subjects such as history, geography, 
and religion, the enlightened Meccans are better informed than the 
Egyptians, with the exception of those among the latter who have 
studied in secondary schools or seminaries at Cairo. 

Besides the education received in the schools the Mohamedan boys 
and girls gain much religious training in connection with the services 
at the mosques. The many prayers, the reciting of the Koran, the pros- 
trations, the lectures given by learned men, all serve to teach the youths 
religious truths and attitudes. 

The fast days and feast days of the Mohamedan Arabians serve 
to keep ever before the youths the teachings of Mohamed and the im- 
portance of religious rites.’ 

Taken as a whole, Arabia has been affected but little by religious 
education or moral training in the schools. The great majority of the 
children of nomadic tribes get no definite religious training at all. In the 
cities, however, where schools are established, results of religious train- 
ing may be seen. The Mohamedan youths are devout, obedient, and very 
respectful to their parents and elders. , 


* Rutter. pp. 369-71. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ARGENTINA 


THE first Spaniards who settled in the fertile country of Argentina 
came from Peru. They brought with them a clerical system of education 
the chief agencies of which were the teaching orders of the church, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Jesuits. The aim and purpose of the 
clerical system of education was to convert the Indians and to keep the 
hearts of the Spaniards warm with affection toward their own religious 
inheritance. When the revolution was accomplished, in 1853, the constitu- 
tion of the new Republic was modeled after that of the United States 
of America. 

In the new constitution primary education was provided for in each 
of the provinces. Popular education in Argentina was given a great im- 
petus by the life and work of President Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, 
who during his exile from Argentina was commissioned by the Chilean 
government to study the educational systems of the United States and 
Europe. He was recalled in 1868, was made president of his country, 
and was instrumental in getting national aid for primary education in 
several of the provinces.’ 

The administration of all education in Argentina is vested in the 
hands of the Minister of Education and Justice, who is a member of the 
Presidential cabinet and who receives his appointment from the chief 
executive. The Minister of Education receives the counsel and advice of 
the Inspector General of Education. 

The control of education is mainly in the hands of the federal gov- 
ernment. The provinces have some control over elementary education but 
the federal government assists the various provinces in educational 
matters. Private schools are subject to the supervision and inspection of 
the federal government.’ Education is free, compulsory, and secular. 

Strictly speaking, there are no schools in Argentina which are ex- 
clusively devoted to religious or moral instruction. In private institutions 
religious instruction is generally given but other subjects are taught also. 

Argentina has been handicapped in forging ahead with her educa- 
tional system because she has depended on foreign markets for trade, 
been separated from foreign markets by great distances, and been 
sparsely settled. According to Browning, religious education is not com- 
pulsory in Argentina but it can be given under certain conditions: it 
may be given in the public schools, outside of school hours, by ministers 
of the different sects to the children of their own communion. However, 
a great many of the children in Argentina are without religious instruc- 
tion and there is an evident spirit of indifference on the part of both 
parents and children in regard to it.’ 

The general purpose of primary education in Argentina is expressed 
in a statute to the effect that the primary school has as its aim to de- 
velop the youths physically, intellectually, and morally. 

1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 1, pp. 196-7. 


2? Smith and Littell. pp. 13-14. 
* Browning. pp. 352-3. 
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The aim of the secondary schools is mainly to fit the youths for life.‘ 
The moral instruction given as a part of the program is evidently in- 
tended to fit into this general purpose. 

The private schools of Argentina, which are for the most part Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Christian schools, have as their chief purpose 
the inculcating of sectarian doctrines. In some cases this is for the in- 
dividual’s own good, in others there is the ulterior motive of building up 
a strong ecclesiastical organization in order to keep control over the 
schools and the state. 

On account of the general indifference toward religious and moral 
education in home and church and school, the curricula of the schools 
contain no religious courses. In fact it is because of a general indifference 
on the part of parents and children that it was possible for partisan 
leaders to write a statute into the state laws forbidding either teachers 
or administrative officers to give religious instruction.* 

In the Catholic schools religious instruction is given in accordance 
with the tenets of the Roman Catholic church. Catechisms are taught, 
dogmas are explained. But the Bible is not studied nor is it made acces- 
sible to the students. 

In the Protestant schools the Bible is the chief textbook. Bible 
doctrines are taught as well as Bible verses. 

In the elementary schools, while the curriculum is built up with 
the purpose of emphasizing the national spirit, it is noteworthy that 
there is also a part which is intended to foster international good will. 
In Buenos Aires the children of twenty schools are corresponding with 
those of twenty other schools in the different republics of South America 
with a view to cultivating a better understanding among the nations.° 
This program of peace and good will has a definite moral value and 
seems to have accomplished great things for Argentina and the other 
South American republics. Indirectly it has been of valua to the other 
countries of the world. 

In the secondary schools of Argentina an attempt is made to use 
the subjects of history and civics, indirectly, as a means of culture and 
of character building.’ 

We have already noted that, because of a widespread indifference 
toward religion, the curricula of the public schools contain no courses 
in religion or morals. It is perhaps equally true that this indifference 
was brought about by the old methods of teaching religion in the schools 
when they were under Catholic control. Revolution brought freedom from 
church tyranny, and with it came the determination to be free from 
all methods of influencing the children toward the old religion. 

A result has come from the old type of religious instruction which 
is just the opposite to that which was intended. Instead of binding the 
children to the Roman church and to the government controlled by that 
church, the religious instruction brought them to the place where they 
revolted against both the church and the church-controlled governments. 

*Nelson. p. 26. 
® Browning. p. 352. 


*Nelson. p. 29. 
1 Ibid., p. 238. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ARMENIA 


THE history of Armenia goes back far beyond her acceptance of 
Christianity and the Greek culture in the fourth century, A.D. Before 
the year 300 A.D. the Armenians had adhered to the Medo-Persian 
culture system. In the fifth century, when the Bible was translated into 
the Armenian language, the Armenian nation became the bulwark of 
Christianity in Asia. 

Because of the sincerity of her Christianity, however, Armenia 
suffered for centuries at the hands of the Turks. It was not until the 
World War that she was permitted to become an independent nation. 
In 1918 the country became a republic. 

In 1920, however, the advocates of communism in Armenia became 
so powerful that the country became a Socialist Soviet Republic and 
was federated with Russia. Since that time Russia has been the con- 
trolling force in Armenia’s government.’ The population of ‘Armenia is 
made up of Russians, Armenians, and Turco-Tartars, with the Russians 
dominant. Living and working conditions have been very poor since the 
destructions of the war. But in spite of bad living conditions Armenia 
enjoys a measure of peace unknown in the old days.’ 

Since the federation of Armenia with Russia, Armenia’s schools 
have undergone many changes. Education is directed and supported by 
the state and is administered under the Commissariat. It has become 
both secular and compulsory. 

Pre-school education begins at the age of four, and adult education 
takes care of those over eighteen, so that all the people are given a 
chance to learn. Under the old régime only a few were educated and the 
masses were so neglected that seventy per cent of the people were 
illiterate. However, according to the ideals of the new régime, education 
must be universal and free to all. The spirit of collectivism and social 
coéperation is emphasized in the educational program. The collective 
self is considered more important than the individual self. 

To insure that education shall be real and practical the complex 
method, the Dalton method, and the laboratory method are all put into 
use. To carry out the ideals mentioned, community schools have been 
organized in the rural districts, and the children are taught the prin- 
ciples of cleanliness, collectivism, codperation, and harmonious community 
life. Medical attention is given to the children and athletic games are 
encouraged. 

The whole field of educational work with the Soviets is considered 
religious. In fact communism, as is shown in the discussion of Russia, is 
considered by many as a religion in itself. The Armenian Soviet Repub- 
lic has much the same ideas of education as has Russia; namely, that 
it is all religious. 

The axis of the whole Soviet system is the Unified Labor School. 
The foundation of all communistic teaching is labor, There is a study 


1 New Standard Encyclopedia. Vol. 2, pp. 70-4. 
2 The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 2, pp. 377-81. 
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of labor processes and labor organization, together with actual partici- 
pation in work. The “project” or “complex” method is in general use and 
the old program of studies has been abandoned. The center of interest, 
or the complex, must also be a center of activity. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are to be acquired incidentally in the working out of a project. 

The school programs are divided into three groups—nature, labor, 
and society—which are continued thru several years of work. The text- 
books are written by communists and introduce the child at an early age 
to communistic principles, to labor problems, and to the lives and writ- 
ings of Marx and Lenin. Every student, whether he takes only a general 
course or goes on to a technical education, is to have a broad understand- 
ing of social problems thru courses in “Study of Society.” 

What the results of such a system of education will be remains to 
be seen. Critics of the plan and program as carried out in Russia differ 
greatly. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIA is a most interesting country from many points of view, 
but especially from that of education. 

As a nation Australia is comparatively young, for the first white 
settlement there was organized less than a century and a half ago. She 
has many of the advantages of youth, but chiefly that of freedom from 
centuries-old traditions and methods which uniformly hamper both sec- 
ular and religious education. 

Australia’s problems in church, state, and school are greatly min- 
imized because of several factors that greatly affect national life. As an 
island country she lives an almost isolated life and is not troubled by 
border-line difficulties. She has no race or color problem for her popu- 
lation is made up almost entirely of British (about ninety-seven per 
cent) and native born. This eliminates many difficulties both in govern- 
ment and in education. There are about 60,000 aborigines but these are 
on reservations, have no power, and cause little difficulty.’ 

Australia, as a member of the British Empire, rules her own affairs 
and has her own army and navy. But she consults with the federal gov- 
ernment on foreign trade and foreign policies and has the benefits of 
mutual protection and assistance. 

The religious problem in Australia is lessened somewhat by the 
fact that there is practically no foreign element in the country. But 
there is still the problem of rivalries between sects. The Church of Eng- 
land has the largest membership and the Roman Catholic church is sec- 
end. Several Protestant denominations have strong organizations. These 
all assert their rights but there is a greater harmony and unity of action 
than in most of the other countries. 

Australia’s plan of administering her schools both in secular and 
religious matters is one of her strong points. There are six states which 
~ 3 Browne. p. 8. 
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are under a federal government modeled largely after that of the United 
States of America. Each state has its own system of education, the fed- 
eral government taking no part. 

It is the peculiarity of Australian education that the whole system 
is not only controlled by the state but is completely and absolutely sup- 
ported and regulated by it. The localities in which the schools are situ- 
ated are not called upon for support, nor can they interfere with the 
management of the schools.* Under this highly centralized system the 
rural schools receive better attention and better teaching than are ordi- 
narily found in rural communities. Even the children in far-off isolated 
districts are taught by correspondence. In all states primary education 
is free, compulsory, and secular. 

Altho the six states vary somewhat in their rules and regulations 
governing religious instruction, in all but one, Victoria, such instruction 
is planned for and encouraged in the state schools and permitted in all 
private and denominational schools. 

The Education Acts of Western Australia provide that secular 
instruction shall be interpreted to include general religious teaching as 
distinguished from dogmatic or polemic theology.’ 

In the different states two general types of religious instruction are 
found: first, general non-sectarian religious instruction given by the 
teachers; and second, special religious instruction given by clergymen 
or others at stated times during the school day. 

Four states—New South Wales, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia—give both general religious instruction and special instruction 
by visiting teachers. One state, Victoria, permits only the special type, 
the law stating that teachers shall give no instruction other than secular 
in any state school.‘ South Australia permits religious instruction only 
if requested by the parents in the district. If requested, it is given by 
the teachers thru the use of Scripture readings without comment. In all 
the state schools the teachers are forbidden to teach anything in the 
nature of doctrine or denominational dogma. 

Browne’ gives a typical set of regulations in regard to religious in- 
struction as furnished by Queensland. Some provisions in these regula- 
tions are: 


The time-table shall provide for instruction in selected Bible lessons 
provided by the Department of Education. 

No distinctive doctrine of any denomination shall be taught. 

No sectarian publication shall be allowed on the school premises. 

Parents may, upon giving written notice, withdraw their children 
from religious instruction. 

— shall say or do nothing to offend the religious views of 
pupils. 

Bible lesson books shall be kept out of the way of children whose 
parents object to them. 


In the five states in which special religious instruction is permitted, 
practically all denominations take advantage of the opportunity; even 
Roman Catholics and Jews in some cases use this method. 

2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 1, p. 301. 
8 Jackson. p. 308. 


*Browne. p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 11. 
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All of the states provide that, at the request of parents, pupils shall 
be exempted from attendance upon religious instruction. 

No state requires that an examination shall be taken in the subject 
of religion, either for the various kinds of school certificates or for col- 
lege entrance. But wherever Scripture lessons are given by the regular 
state teachers, the inspectors see to it that the work is properly done. 

Practically all the ordinary types of schools are found in Australia: 
private, denominational, and state. Any denomination may have its own 
schools provided the schools meet certain requirements, but no such 
school or private school shall receive grants from public funds. Because 
of the fact that the secondary schools are not free, the private and 
denominational schools are flourishing and hold a high place in educa- 
tion somewhat similar to the “great public schools” of England. 

The Roman Catholics have many primary and secondary schools 
in which nearly 170,000 pupils are receiving both secular and religious 
training. This number constitutes about fourteen per cent of the children 
of school age. 

Denominations other than the Roman Catholic have splendid schools 
which about four per cent of the children of school age attend. The 
Church of England, the Presbyterian church, and the Methodist church 
all have strong schools which are giving religious instruction and are 
standing for all that is best. 

Besides these denominational schools there are over four hundred 
private schools, most of which give some form of religious instruction 
as part of their regular work. 

The state provides regular primary and secondary schools. The 
primary schools are free and compulsory, while a nominal fee is 
charged pupils of the secondary schools unless they have been the recipi- 
ents of scholarships or “bursaries” which pay their expenses. In the 
primary schools of all states pupils may receive religious instruction 
and in four of the states they do receive religious teaching regularly by 
state teachers. It may be said then that all the schools of Australia 
either upon request, or regularly without request, give religious instruc- 
tion. 

In the denominational schools the curricula naturally include in- 
struction in the doctrines of the church along with Scripture lessons and 
readings. In many of them there are chapel services and lessons taught 
by the chaplain. In some cases discussion groups are formed to discuss 
moral questions. 

The religious instruction given in the state schools is of special in- 
terest. In two states, New South Wales and Queensland, the subject of 
religion is given a place in the curriculum on a par with other subjects. 
The teachers are required to teach the subject of religion and not one has 
refused to comply. The children, of course, are free to withdraw from 
such instruction if their parents so request, but very few do so. In both 
the states mentioned a regular series of Scripture and moral lessons 
has been prepared by the state education department and is used in 
all schools above the infant classes. In the infant classes Bible stories 
are given orally. In none of these schools are sectarian publications to 
be used in giving Scripture lessons. 
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In Tasmania a different plan of religious instruction is used. Bible 
stories are required to be given by all teachers, but the law states 
that they are to be told—not read. 

In South Australia religious instruction is not regularly required. 
If it is given it must be at the request of the parents of at least ten 
children. If such a request is sent in to the Minister of Education, then 
the teacher of the district from which the request came is required to 
give Scripture readings. Where no requests are sent in, the teachers 
may read from the Authorized or Douay version of the Bible to such 
pupils as care to attend for not more than half an hour before 9:15 a.m. 

In the one state, Victoria, where the teachers are not permitted to 
give religious instruction, the schools are open to clergymen or others 
of the different denominations for the religious instruction of their own 
children. 

In this state, however, there has been organized a joint council for 
religious instruction in the schools. All the larger denominations have 
joined this council. Instead of dividing the pupils into denominational 
groups to be instructed by a teacher of their own church, the council 
has favored non-sectarian teaching, supplying a teacher for each grade 
irrespective of his creed. In order to improve the teacher’s work and 
to secure non-sectarian teaching, the council has prepared a manual 
giving the Scripture lessons for each day and furnishing hints for teach- 
ing. Twenty-eight lessons are given from the New Testament and twelve 
from the Old in the series for 1932. 

In Western Australia, whose Education Act has been quoted as 
stating that secular education shall be held to include general religious 
teaching as distinguished from dogmatic or polemic theology, the regular 
teachers follow the plans laid down by the Education Department. A 
general knowledge of Bible narratives and their moral teachings is 
given. The value of the Bible as a historical record and as a fine col- 
lection of literature is to be impressed upon the children along with the 
fact that the Bible furnishes the best basis for all moral instruction. 

Besides lessons from the Scriptures the children are to be given 
moral lessons in truthfulness, reverence, honesty, modesty, perseverance, 
temperance, etc. Lessons on the duties of a citizen are given to the upper 
grades. 

In teaching the Scriptures in the primary schools a regular syllabus 
is used which provides for the learning of the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten 
Commandments, some of the Psalms, parts of the Sermon on the Mount, 
and other Scripture passages. 

Circulars are published from time to time by the Education Depart- 
ment on various subjects and are made the basis of moral lessons. 
These circulars treat of temperance, punctuality, obedience, manners, 
and kindred elements of character.* 

All the usual methods of inculcating religion and morals are found 
in the schools of Australia. The direct method is found in use to a 
greater degree than in most countries. Wherever the state provides for 
religious instruction by regular teachers, there is less likelihood of limit- 


* Jackson. pp. 309-11. 
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ing such instruction to the indirect method. As noted above in the sec- 
tion on content, definite Scripture teaching with moral application was 
given and also special moral lessons on such subjects as truthfulness 
and honesty. 

One method is peculiar to Victoria, where instruction in religion 
by the regular teachers is prohibited. The Council for Religious Instruc- 
tion has adopted the method of giving Scripture and moral lessons to 
the children in isolated districts by correspondence. The work includes 
reading and some written exercises to be sent in to the Council for cor- 
rection. 

A summary of the methods and plans of giving religious education 
in Australia would show that in the whole vast country there is no child 
who is without the opportunity of receiving religious teaching and no 
child who is compelled to receive it. 

Statistics given by Browne’ show that ninety-two per cent of Aus- 
tralia’s population are nominal church members—a very remarkable fact. 
It would be interesting to know whether this high percentage of church 
membership is a result of a long continued Bible and moral teaching in 
the schools, or whether the splendid work in religious instruction in the 
schools is a result of the high percentage of church membership. Per- 
haps there is a mutual reaction there and both statements are true to 
some extent. 

The splendid plans of Bible teaching and moral instruction in Aus- 
tralia’s schools have resulted in a general satisfaction with religious 
teaching and the desire on the part of most of the parents to have their 
children receive religious training. This is shown by the fact that in at 
least three of the states the attendance upon religious instruction is over 
ninety per cent of the school enrollment. 


7Browne. p. 4. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF AUSTRIA 


THE school system of Austria is controlled and administered by a 
combination of federal, state, and local officers. The Federal Ministry, 
however, holds the final authority. In actual practice all education in 
the different states is directed by an educational council. 

Primary education includes two groups of schools—the elementary 
and the common, or middle, schools. Secondary education has four types 
of schools—classic languages, modern languages, science, and German 
schools.’ Before the World War the education of girls was left to private 
schools, but since the war the Boys Middle Schools have been open to 
girls.’ 

Public education in Austria is free and compulsory from the sixth 
to the fourteenth year. Religious instruction, however, is not compulsory.” 
is! 1 Dottrens. pp. 37-8. 


2 Ibid., p. 129. 
*Roman. p. 333. 
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Austria has had a long conflict over the question as to who should 
control the schools—the church or the state. The conservative and pro- 
gressive parties are in constant conflict in regard to the part the church 
should have in the field of education. The Christian socialist party favors 
a denominational instead of an interdenominational school, claiming 
that religion should permeate the whole school life, and that the teachers 
should be members of the church. 

The Austrian church bishops, in a pastoral letter in 1922, oppose 
any textbook which teaches principles contrary to those of the Catholic 
faith and claim that, without dictating to the state supervisory author- 
ity, the church should supervise the schools because it is the highest 
authority in religion and morals.‘ 

The Imperial Education Law of 1869 made the public elementary 
school free and undenominational. According to the treaty of St. Ger- 
main in 1919, Burgenland, which was ceded from Hungary to Austria, 
retains its denominational school, which was established according to the 
laws of Hungary under the direction of the church, while in the other 
states the interdenominational school prevails in accord with the Imperial 
Education Law of 1869. This difference in enforcement of the school 
laws has caused considerable confusion in religious education and has 
led to conflicts between parents and the schools.’ 

However, the confusion in regard to school laws has not seriously 
checked the work of religious education, for religious instruction is 
offered in both elementary and secondary public schools and the majority 
of the pupils are taking the courses. About ninety-three per cent of 
the population are Catholics but religious liberty is assured to minori- 
ties." 

The goals which the Austrians have set for their educational work 
show their appreciation of the value of religious and moral education. 
In the elementary schools the aim is to make good citizens—useful to 
their communities, to society, and to their country—by means of the 
development of their physical, mental, and moral powers." 

In secondary education the aim is to give the pupils a vision of the 
principal fields of material and spiritual culture, and also to develop 
their personal moral powers in such a way that they shall become leaders 
as well as servants of society in solving the problems which emerge from 
social life.’ 

In seeking to reach these goals, Austria, in the reform of her educa- 
tional system, has brought into practice three important modern meth- 
ods of teaching: self-activity, accustomed environment, and concentrated 
instruction. The last of these methods may prove of great value in 
religious instruction since it recognizes the value of problem-study. The 
study is not interrupted by the bell indicating that the hour is up, but 
if interest in the problem continues the work goes on until a solution 

4Fadrus. pp. 10-11. 

5 Ibid., p. 11. 

*Roman. p. 338. 
*The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. p. 683. 


*Fadrus. p. 19. 
* Ibid., p. 32. 
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is reached. In this method it is net memory that is emphasized, but 
understanding and intelligence.” 

Perhaps the chief result that Austria has derived from her religious 
and moral teaching in the schools has been the belief in the freedom 
of the conscience in religious matters. 


%” Dottrens. pp. 46-51. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE BELGIAN CONGO 


IN the early history of the independent state of the Congo, educa- 
tion was conducted for the most part by religious missionaries. In 1906 
an educational system was organized by the Catholic missionaries by 
an agreement between the independent state of the Congo and the 
Holy See. 

After the World War the Minister of the Colonies appointed a 
commission to organize a system of education in the Belgian Congo. 
One of the principles decided upon was that the school should give first 
attention to the character and moral training ‘of the youths and that 
the principles of Christian morality should be taught. 

In the present-day government elementary schools even the natives 
are given a course in moral discipline. In addition to this work, Belgian 
missionaries carry the light of the Gospel into the darkest corners of 
Central Africa.’ 

The Belgian Congo affords one of the best illustrations in the world 
of a school system organized as a result of missionary effort. Changed 
lives and an advancing civilization among the natives appear as the re- 
sult of a long-continued religious instruction. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BELGIUM 


THE problem of religious education in the public schools of Belgium 
is one of long standing. From 1830, when Belgium seceded from the 
Netherlands and set up an independent government, until 1842, there 
was no difficulty over the question. But since the latter date there has 
been a continuous conflict between the Roman Catholics and the Liberals 
as to the inclusion of religious instruction in school curricula. The Lib- 
erals have contended that such instruction should be excluded, while 
the Catholics have insisted that it should be continued, since they help 
pay for education and are greatly in the majority. 

The conflict has been sharp between the two factions. First one and 
then the other has had the upper hand. In 1878 the Liberals succeeded 
in abolishing religious instruction from the elementary schools. The 


1De Jonghe. pp. 33-44. 
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Catholics then set about to establish private schools. But in 1884 they 
regained their power and caused the government to repeal the 1878 law. 
A new educational law was established by which religious education was 
again given in elementary schools, and state grants were made to pri- 
vate schools. 

In 1895 religious instruction was made compulsory in all communal 
or recognized schools and was placed under the direction of the clergy. 
The state granted aid to all schools, whether public or private, on con- 
dition that they follow the prescribed course of study.’ 

In 1914 general education was made compulsory. Under the new 
law parents are required to give their children an elementary and sec- 
ondary education in public or private schools, or else have them taught 
at home. 

All education in Belgium—secular, religious, and moral—is adminis- 
tered by the state, assisted by the local councils. Provincial and com- 
munal schools, as their names imply, are established by provinces and 
communes. All such schools which accept aid from the state are required 
to give religious and moral instruction. 

Schools known as recognized schools and also private schools of 
the same standard as recognized schools are aided by the state. The 
former receive a grant sufficient to pay the teachers’ salaries and also 
to provide supplies for their poor pupils. The latter, or private schools, 
receive an amount sufficient only for the payment of teachers’ salaries. 

Any citizen may establish a private school and give such instruc- 
tion as he sees fit. The private schools (unless receiving state aid) are 
subject to the state only in the matter of sanitation and in the teaching 
of what is in harmony with public order and morals.’ 

In the elementary schools religious or moral instruction is given 
at the beginning or at the close of the school session. Children whose 
parents object to the giving of religious instruction may be excused 
upon written request of the parents, but such children are required to 
take the prescribed course in morals. When all the children of a school 
ask exemption, religious instruction is not given, but when no child 
asks exemption religious instruction of a definite denominational charac- 
ter is given. The state leaves the selection of the teachers of religion 
to the church, because the latter has been given control over all religious 
instruction. 

Religious instruction is for the most part denominational, and in 
localities where there are religious minorities the school must provide 
a course of religious instruction for them.’ 

In the elementary schools the courses of religious instruction are 
outlined by the clergy who give them. In moral instruction the teacher 
is expected to embrace every opportunity of teaching moral precepts. 
Subjects such as temperance, respect for life, prudence, respect for the 
liberty and property of others, freedom of religion, and love of country 
are to be considered.‘ 

1 Michotte. pp. 32-5. 

2 Ibid., p. 38. 


% Abel. Education in Belgium. p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 15. 
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In any school where religious instruction is not’ required, there 
must be a course offered in morals. Under this course are to be treated 
such subjects as respect for country, sense of duty, and regard for 
national institutions. No reflection may be cast on the religious beliefs 
of others. 

Secondary education includes state, private, provincial, and aided 
schools. Practically the same regulations apply to these secondary schools 
in the matter of religious instruction as apply to the elementary schools. 

The purpose of elementary and secondary education in Belgium in- 
cludes the idea of teaching religion and morality. As it is stated, the 
purpose is to prepare boys and girls for becoming good men and women 
and therefore good citizens. It is the belief of the Belgians that the 
school is made for the child and not the child for the school. The spirit 
gives life while the letter destroys.’ 

In the secondary schools special emphasis is laid upon the study 
of the lives of great men and women. Many times the teacher empha- 
sizes some great moral idea as a center of interest and seeks to apply 
it to the pupils’ everyday lives. The reading of books such as Plutarch’s 
Lives, Smile’s Self-Help, etc., is required. The pupils are examined in the 
books read, and discussion of the subject-matter is encouraged. Biog- 
raphies of men such as Livingstone, Scott, Amundsen, Saint Vincent 
De Paul, and Sergeant De Bruyne are the type selected.* 

In giving lessons in religion and morals the teachers seek to adapt 
the work to the age of the pupils. In the primary class, for example, 
simple talks on daily life are given and object lessons are used. In the 
more advanced grades the general happenings in and about the schools 
are made use of. Readings, lectures, and discussions are all put into use. 
The teacher is not required to follow any set method or fixed rule for 
presenting material. 

It is to the credit of Belgium that she has seen the advantage, or 
necessity perhaps, of instruction that will enhance the moral welfare of 
her youth and eventually of her whole citizenship. Her school legisla- 
tion is unique in that she requires all her children to receive either 
religious or moral instruction. If there is conscientious objection on the 
part of any to religious instruction, then the children concerned are 
required by law to receive moral teaching. This law and the training 
that it has brought about helps to account for Belgium’s moral stamina 
and her position in the world today. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BHUTAN 


BHUTAN is an independent nation located in the Eastern Himalayas 
between British India and Tibet. It is a small country, being only 
ninety miles wide by one hundred and ninety miles long, but is naturally 
well fortified. The chief part of the population, called Bhotias, are of 


5 Ibid., p. 12. 
* Ibid., p. 36. 
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Tibetan origin. They speak the same language as the Tibetans and have 
the same religion, which is Buddhism.’ 

From the middle of the sixteenth century until 1907 the form of 
government in Bhutan was a duality of clergy and laity. From 1907 to 
the present time the country has been under a hereditary ruler called 
Maharaja. 

Great Britain is a sort of sponsor to the Bhutan nation. For a time 
she allowed the Bhutans a yearly sum of 50,000 rupees for good be- 
havior. This sum was increased to 100,000 in 1910.” 

The education of the Bhutan children begins in the home where 
they are first made familiar with the rosary books and certain rites and 
ceremonies. Later the children are put into a monastery where they are 
trained under the priests. 

The principal content of the instruction given the youths consists 
of the Kah-gyur, or Tibetan bible. This compilation contains 1,083 sepa- 
rate books each weighing about ten pounds, the writings of which have 
been taken from old Chinese and Sanskrit works. Along with the Tibetan 
bible as a content of teaching are 225 volumes of commentaries and a 
book containing a hundred thousand songs. 

In the Tibetan theology, which is the basis of the religious educa- 
tion given the boys in the monasteries, the chief center of interest is the 
“wheel of life.” This wheel is a painted disc containing six sections, 
picturing the six regions of rebirth. At the center are the three images 
of desire—a bird, a serpent, and a pig—and around these are shown 
the twelve links in the chain of causality.’ 

One noteworthy feature of the theology taught by the Tibetans is 
that a punishment is meted out which is fitted to the sin. For instance, 
the punishment sent upon a glutton after a rebirth is to have food 
placed before him, altho on account of a small mouth and throat, he is 
unable to eat anything. A man’s punishment, it is thought, grows directly 
out of his sin. 

While the Bhutans are nominally Buddhists and their priests make 
use of the prayer wheel, yet they are also spirit and devil worshippers.‘ 

And the teaching which their sons who are to become monks must re- 
ceive is a chaotic mixture of many religions with their many customs. 

The effects of long-continued teaching in Buddhism and demon wor- 
ship have been anything but beneficial to the people. The fact that igno- 
rance, superstition, immorality, and unsanitary primitive living condi- 
tions prevail shows there is no lifting power there; and the continued 
acceptance of a money bribe from England shows the lack of moral 
ideals. 





1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 3, pp. 495-7. 
2 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1938. p. 698. 
*Carey. pp. 92-3. 


*The Americana Annual, 1930. p. 107. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BOLIVIA 


BOLIVIA is an inland country of South America, with uncertain 
boundary lines. Her population, the number of which can only be con- 
jectured, is made up of whites, Indians, negroes, and mixed races. There 
are Indian tribes, still uncivilized, that roam the vast forests of this 
third largest country of the continent. 

Tho rich in natural resources, such as minerals and forests, Bolivia 
is nevertheless handicapped in several ways. In the first place she has 
no seaport and it is difficult to get her timber and minerals to market. 
Railroad facilities are few on account of the mountains that have to be 
crossed. These difficulties, along with the ravages of disease, prove to 
be serious impediments to successful business enterprise. 

In 1825 Bolivia became an independent nation. But since that time 
she has been seriously handicapped in her educational progress by na- 
tional indebtedness as well as by her heterogeneous population. 

The old constitution recognized the Roman Catholic religion as the 
religion of the state and prohibited all others. But in 1905 and 1906 
the constitution was amended so that complete religious freedom was 
assured to all sects." Since this amendment has been in force there has 
been a growing demand for the separation of church and state.’ 

The educational system of Bolivia is highly centralized. The Minister 
of Public Instruction is the main educational official in the country, 
but, since he is a member of the President’s cabinet, the final authority 
and control of the educational system is largely in the hands of the chief 
executive. Bolivia differs somewhat from other South American countries 
in that the actual administration of school affairs is divided between 
the Minister of Public Instruction and a National Council of Education.’ 
The latter, however, is legally under the supervision of the Minister of 
Education. 

Both the elementary and secondary schools of Bolivia offer moral 
education to their pupils. But not more than one out of eighty children 
attends the elementary schools. Even if a larger number should wish 
to attend the elementary schools there would be little room for them, 
for the present school buildings and equipment are totally inadequate. 
School work and advancement are hindered not only because the govern- 
ment lacks sufficient funds to carry on the school program properly, 
but also because the ruling class is not greatly concerned about the 
education of the lower classes. 

The purpose of the elementary schools is merely to give the pupils 
a rudimentary general education. The purpose of the secondary schools 
is to prepare the pupils for higher institutions of learning. This leaves 
a gap between the two. The rather narrow purpose of the secondary 
schools has been criticized as their chief weakness. It seems, at least, 
to account for a definite lack in character training courses. 

2 Smith and Littell. pp. 106-8. 


?Neely. pp. 64-5. 
*Smith and Littell. p. 122. 
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The curriculum of the public schools of Bolivia, while it does not 
include any religious instruction,‘ does give a place to moral instruction 
of a rather general nature. 

The way is open also for any minister of religion to give religious 
instruction in connection with the schools provided a sufficient number 
of pupils volunteer to take the work. Private schools, which are mostly 
church or mission schools, give religious instruction according to their 
respective beliefs and in any form they may desire. It is to these church 
schools that most credit should be given for keeping alive not only re- 
ligious education, but even secular education, thru many long years of 
uncertain and unfavorable conditions. 

In the complementary course, which is required as a part of each 
of the three regular courses in secondary education, the combined sub- 
jects of morals and logic find a place. 

Since no religious instruction is given in the public schools of Bo- 
livia, unless by volunteer teachers who gather together groups of volun- 
teer pupils, very few results can be noted, except of a negative kind. 
The lack of instruction in the decades past probably accounts, in part, 
for the lack of interest in the welfare of fellow-men today, and for the 
continued backwardness of the educational work of Bolivia. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BRAZIL 


BRAZIL, in South America, is made up of twenty states, a territory, 
and a federal district. It is of tremendous size, being the fourth largest 
country in the world. It is very sparsely settled, but immigration has 
been rapid and has become one of the country’s major problems. 

Brazil was a colony of Portugal until 1922. She alone of the South 
American republics speaks the Portuguese language. As long as the 
country was under the control of Portugal the educational system was 
modeled after that of the mother country. Higher education was left 
entirely to the Jesuits. 

When Brazil became a republic in 1889 the church and state were 
separated. From that time until 1930 all religious teaching was for- 
bidden in the public schools. In 1930 the Roman Catholic Church, be- 
cause of the assistance she gave in the Revolution, succeeded in having 
a decree passed by which religious instruction, under specified condi- 
tions, might again be given in the schools. 

The conditions imposed are, in general, just and fair to all the dif- 
ferent sects. Parents who do not wish their children to have religious 
instruction may have them excused. At least twenty pupils must make 
request for a course in religion in order to have one given. Other regu- 
lations in the decree cover such items as textbooks, employment of 
teachers, schedule of classes, inspection, and the like. 

In the interpretation of this decree in the several states great care 
seems to have been taken to discountenance any sectarian propaganda 


*Browning. p. 344. 
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or any impugning of another’s faith. The public expression of per- 
sonal faith or convictions by any teacher was frowned upon." 

Public education in Brazil has been held back by the long continued 
policy of educating only the favored few and neglecting the masses. 
This policy may be explained in part by the fact that Brazil’s popula- 
tion has been made up of two classes—the rich masters and the poor 
slaves or peasant class. The native population has been given little con- 
sideration until recent years. It is obvious that the master-slave attitude 
is not conducive to progress in either secular or religious education, for 
the masters will not, and the slaves cannot, provide the proper training. 

The administration of the school system of Brazil is under the 
direction of federal, state, and municipal authorities. In 1930 Brazil 
obtained a Ministry of Education, being the last of the South American 
republics to achieve this. The new ministry takes care of the educational 
and the health work of the nation. 

Elementary education is largely under the direction of state authori- 
ties, tho in many municipalities the school boards take over the control 
of the schools. Secondary and higher education are under the direction 
of the Ministry of Education, along with all education in the federal 
district and the territory of Acre. Secondary schools, both private and 
state, are subject to regular inspection. 

Elementary education in the rural districts is a difficult problem. 
The school districts are sparsely settled and a large per cent of the 
school buildings are one-room affairs. Compulsory education in these 
rural districts is almost an impossibility and the percentage of illiteracy 
is extremely high. In many of the municipalities, however, education is 
compulsory, 

Whatever religious or moral education is attempted in either rural 
or municipal schools is, of course, subject to the inspection of the state 
officers. 

The present elementary school system of Brazil is quite inadequate, 
failing to reach a great many of the children. About nine-tenths of the 
schools have only one room and one teacher, with no facilities for bring- 
ing in pupils from far outlying districts. The teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts are poorly paid and as a consequence the schools cannot command 
the highest type of teacher. 

There are three types of elementary schools: boys’ schools, girls’ 
schools, and mixed schools. No child over ten years of age may attend 
a mixed school. 

There is only one federal school, and this serves as a model for 
other secondary schools. The secondary schools, which as a rule are not 
coeducational, are divided into official, recognized schools, and schools 
which are examined by the government board of commissioners. Fees are 
charged and entrance examinations are required. Secondary schools are 
few in number and are altogether inadequate in meeting the present- 
day demands for education. 

The purpose of religious and moral instruction in Brazil can be 
found stated only as it is included in the purpose of general or secular 

1 Browning. pp. 349-50. 
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education. Elementary education is said to have as its purposes the 
preparation of the youths for meeting the social and national needs of 
the country, and the fostering of the spirit of international friendship.’ 
The purpose of secondary education is to give the youths of the country 
a general culture.’ As for the boys, this general culture and general sec- 
ondary training is supposed to fit them for entering the professions. 
The girls are prepared for a course in teacher training. 

Altho religious instruction may be given in the public schools of 
Brazil under conditions which respect the rights of all concerned, yet 
the provision for such instruction is woefully inadequate. If any such 
training is given it must be at the request of at least twenty parents or 
guardians of pupils. Under this law of 1931, after the first year all 
pupils are required, when they register at the beginning of school, to 
state their parents’ wishes in regard to religious instruction. 

This plan is probably doomed to failure because the dominant church 
does not favor it since it places that church on an equality with other 
churches and because several liberal organizations oppose it.‘ There are 
other minor organizations also which have resisted the law in regard 
to religious instruction so that it is practically of no effect. 

A general course in international friendship is given in the ele- 
mentary schools. Brazil is a country of many races and many languages 
and it is important that a spirit of brotherly love be developed. The 
curriculum of the state secondary schools includes a course in moral 
and civic instruction. This may mean much or little according as the 
teacher may see fit to emphasize moral lessons.° 

Altho permission is given to use the direct method of teaching re- 
ligion in the schools of Brazil, the method is seldom used. It is left to 
the indirect method to carry the responsibility for most of the work 
done in character building. Athletic games are considered an excellent 
method of teaching in morals. Educational films are also used to this end. 
Charity work toward needy children helps to develop a spirit of good 
will toward others. 

Brazil schools also use the method of correspondence between chil- 
dren of different countries to develop good will. The children of twenty 
municipalities have chosen twenty republics and are studying their life. 
history, and traditions and are carrying on a correspondence with the 
children of these twenty republics.° 

The results of religious and moral education in the schools of Brazil 
are not very manifest for at least three reasons. First, in the old edu- 
cational régime in Brazil the plan of educating the few and neglecting 
the masses only served to widen the gap between the masters and the 
servants—between the aristocrats and the plebeians. Progress in both 
secular and religious education was naturally retarded. Second, there 
are evidently so few requests for religious instruction in the elementary 
grades that the results of the werk given are almost negligible. Third, 

2 Lefio. pp. 56-7. 
3 Ibid., p. 62. 
* Browning. p. 350. 


5 Lefio. p. 63. 
*Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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the secondary schools are so few in number that, altho they give a course 
in morals, they touch only a very small proportion of Brazil’s young 
people. 

It may fairly be concluded, however, that the spirit of peace between 
Brazil and other countries is at least in part a result of the letters of 
friendship and good will which are passing back and forth among the 
children of the different republics. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF BULGARIA 


AFTER the World War Bulgaria found herself in a weakened and 
depleted condition. It was recognized by many of her leaders that this 
weakened condition was not altogether due to the ravages of war, but 
might be accounted for in part by a wrong educational policy. The 
schools, these leaders claimed, were developing the intellect of the youths, 
but were not preparing the young people for life. It was felt, therefore, 
that a reform of the national education system was necessary. 

To begin with, in this reform, the work in primary education was 
made compulsory. Then a new type of school was instituted, to come 
between the primary and secondary schools, with a curriculum of prac- 
tical studies to meet the needs of particular districts, such as industrial 
and commercial centers, and farming communities, where, in some cases, 
the farmers constituted eighty-five per cent of the population. 

Elementary education was made both compulsory and free to all 
the children of Bulgarian citizens. In the elementary schools there are 
two types or divisions—the primary and the pro-gymnasia. 

The secondary schools are of two kinds also—the special pedagogical 
schools and the general gymnasia schools. These schools are free to 
poor children, but a fee is required of those who are able to pay. 

In making these reforms in the educational system, the definite 
purpose has been to develop the youths along moral and physical lines 
and thus to fit them for practical life. As stated by Omarchevsky,’ the 
purpose of the reform in the educational system of Bulgaria after the 
World War was moral more than intellectual. That is, the purpose was 
to prepare the individual for meeting life’s realities rather than to de- 
velop the intellect. As an example of the practical nature of this pur- 
pose, it was decided to teach the harmful effects of tobacco and alcohol 
and to show the horrors of war. 

Additional efforts within the schools to teach morals and develop 
character are seen in the school farms which have been organized on 
codperative principles. Pupils take turns at different parts of the work, 
such as the cultivation of silk worms, the breeding of bees and of 
domestic animals, and the work in manual training. 

In connection with the schools, also, two compulsory labor weeks 
are held during the school year, one in the fall and one in the spring, 


1 Omarchevsky. pp. 97-104. 
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during which the teachers, in codperation with the community officers, 
arrange work for the pupils, such as cleaning benches, laboratories, and 
libraries, and caring for gardens and orchards. In this kind of wark, 
it is felt, the character of the pupils is built up. 

The national faith of Bulgaria is that of the Greek Orthodox 
church.’ It is natural, therefore, to expect that the schools will have in 
them a considerable amount of religious teaching. And such is the case 
for, in the Bulgarian plan of education, religion has a regular place 
in the curriculum. 

In both the primary division and the pro-gymnasia division of the 
elementary schools the general subject of religion is taught side by side 
with secular subjects. In addition to this general subject in the pro-gym- 
nasia schools, Bulgarian and Slavic church history are given. 

In the first division of the secondary schools—the general gymnasia 
—the history of Christianity is taught along with Bulgarian history and 
general history. In the second division—the pedagogical schools—religion 
has a regular place in the curriculum, as has also the subject of ethics. 

Since the World War has laid burdens upon the nation which have 
been almost too grievous to be borne and which have been a great 
handicap in carrying out the nation’s educational plans successfully, the 
Bulgarian people hope that by character-building activity programs, by 
special types of schools, by the teaching of religion, and by the spread- 
ing of humanitarian sentiments, war and the sorrows of war may in the 
future be averted.’ 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CANADA 


THE Dominion of Canada occupies the northern half of the continent 
of North America. The colonization of the country is almost contempo- 
raneous with that of the United States of America, and many of the 
conditions of life, government, and education in the two countries have 
been quite similar. 

Since the early history of Canada two rather distinct forces have 
been constantly at work seeking to direct the education of the country. 
These two forces are the English and the French, who have kept their 
traditional respect for ecclesiastical control of education and for paro- 
chial schools. 

For several years after the British North America Act of 1867, 
four provinces formed the Dominion of Canada. Later five others joined, 
so that there are now nine provinces in Canada. Each of these prov- 
inces has a different educational system. It will, therefore, be impossible 
in this sketch to give more than a summary of general or common ele- 
ments in the religious instruction of the Dominion and a few examples 
of work done in specific provinces. 


2The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. p. 730. 
* Omarchevsky. pp. 111-13. 
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According to the British North America Act, which still functions, 
education in Canada is left to the provinces, except that the Dominion 
government is responsible for the education of the Indians who are wards 
of the government. 

Besides the public schools in Canada, there are separate Catholic 
and Protestant church schools and private schools. Four provinces—Que- 
bec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—in which seventy-six per cent 
of the Canadians live have laws permitting a minority group to form 
schools of its own. The Catholics and Protestants have taken advantage 
of this in many districts. 

The teachers in the public schools in eight provinces give instruc- 
tion in religion and morals, but if any parents desire to withdraw their 
children from such instruction they have the privilege. In British Colum- 
bia there is an exception to this general rule. The schools there are 
strictly non-sectarian. Morality of a high type may be inculcated but the 
teaching of any religious dogma or any creed is forbidden. It is permissi- 
ble, however, to open and close the schools with the Lord’s Prayer. 

In Quebec the Council of Education consists of two committees, 
a Catholic and a Protestant. These act separately and regulate their 
respective schools in all matters of curricula, teacher training, inspec- 
tion, graduation, and certification of teachers. Both of these are public 
school systems; they are on equal footing and are tax-supported ac- 
cording to the number of children enrolled. Religious instruction is a 
part of the curriculum in both systems.’ 

The Protestant committee requires that each of its schools shall be 
opened every day with Scripture reading and the Lord’s Prayer. Twenty 
minutes at the beginning of the school day shall be used for moral in- 
struction and for a study of religious textbooks and Scriptures. This 
instruction shall not be sectarian.? A regular course of religious instruc- 
tion is provided for each of the first seven grades. It is arranged top- 
ically and includes the subjects of helpfulness, thankfulness, the envi- 
ronment of Jesus, service, and the will of God, and an outline of the life 
of Jesus and the lives of early Christian heroes. No examinations on 
these subjects are given. The Catholic committee has ruled that reli- 
gious instruction shall have the principal place in the curriculum and 
shall be given regularly.* The courses in religious and moral training 
include prayers, the catechism, sacred history, and manners. In the upper 
schools two hours per week are given to apologetics, ethics, and logic.‘ 

In Manitoba religious instruction may be given under certain limi- 
tations, when called for by local trustees. A series of socio-moral lessons 
has been prepared for elementary pupils centering around the subject of 
manners—in the home, in the school, in public, and in the church. Use 
is to be made also of gems of literature, biography, and Bible material. 

In New Brunswick the teachers in religion and morals are to in- 
culcate moral action and habits and such traits as love, obedience, gentle- 
ness, generosity, forbearance, charity, etc. No catechism is to be used. 

1Carr. pp. 69-71. 
2 Macpherson. p. 52. 


® Ibid., p. 51. 
* Ibid., p. 52. 
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Saskatchewan provides for a course in citizenship and character 
education for each grade. The use of life situations is advocated, but this 
may be supplemented by stories and biographies. In all the provinces the 
schools may be opened, and usually are, with the Lord’s Prayer and 
Scripture reading. 

In general the direct method of teaching religion and morals is em- 
phasized in the schools of Canada. But, because of the fact that in none 
of the provinces are pupils obliged to receive religious instruction, the 
indirect method of inculcating morality is much in favor. The Catholic 
Committee looks upon the subject of religion as different from other sub- 
jects which are taught from a text and at a certain hour. Religion is an 
element of growth and should be a part of one’s life and breath. The 
school atmosphere should be religious—religious ideas and moral ideals 
should be ever present in subject-matter, in pupil contacts, in the example 
of the teacher, in class methods, and even in classroom furniture. By all 
these the soul of a child is developed and he receives a new spiritual 
power which directs his thoughts, sentiments, and actions.* 

Both methods, direct and indirect, are recognized by Nova Scotia. 
In their Education Act it is stated that every teacher in Nova Scotia is 
to inculcate, by precept and example, a regard for religion and Christian 
morality, and a love for truth, justice, and temperance. 

In New Brunswick every teacher is to manifest a deportment becom- 
ing to his position as a leader of young people. 

In Alberta, in addition to giving direct instruction in manly habits, 
stories are to be told and inspirational talks given in order to lead to a 
taste for beauty of character. The child’s feelings and desires are to be 
stirred so that he shall reach out after the ideal in manners, kindness, 
truthfulness, fairness, and courage. 

Some results of religious teaching that may be noted in the public 
schools of Canada are the respect for law and order which it has pro- 
duced in the hearts and lives of the Canadians; the splendid spirit of 
good will which exists toward her neighbor on the south, the United 
States; and the sturdy steadfastness of character which is manifested 
continually. 


5 Macpherson. p. 51. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CHILE 


IN the early history of South America Spanish teachers and priests 
went from Peru to Chile with the intention of converting the Indians to 
the Catholic faith and of maintaining control of the Spaniards who were 
already there. For long years the Spanish had control of the govern- 
ment and people of Chile, but in 1810 the people were able to throw off 
the Spanish yoke. In 1833 a republic was established. 

The new republic at once began to show an interest in public educa- 
tion.* According to the constitution, there is complete separation of 


1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 1, p. 630. 
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church and state, but owing to political pressure the government has 
finally restored religious teaching in all primary and secondary schools. 
In the university, however, no religious instruction may be given. 

Chile has had a notable renaissance in education because of her de- 
sire to secure greater educational progress and to make possible the 
development of all her people both socially and economically. She has 
been eager to take advantage of the experience and learning of leading 
world educators such as Dewey, Thorndike, Kerschen Steiner, and Mon- 
tessori. The National Education Association of Chile has been a promi- 
nent agency in promoting progress. 

The government of Chile, public opinion, and the teaching profes- 
sion are gaining a new conception of the country’s needs and are striving 
to bring about conditions that will result in a greater efficiency and an 
improvement in spirituality.2 The spirit of patriotism and nationalism 
is running high and there is a noticeable desire to utilize every indi- 
vidual’s full power, to keep social justice ever to the front, and to pro- 
mote economic prosperity. 

The progress and adopting of new methods shown in the secular 
subjects is not, however, shown in the teaching of religion; for, accord- 
ing to the new decree, all religious instruction must be given by the 
priests or by those whom the priests authorize and supervise. This pro- 
cedure is definitely reactionary and limits both the scope and the quality 
of religious teaching. 

The control of education in Chile is in the hands of three different 
departments: the Ministry of Public Instruction, which has charge of 
elementary, secondary, commercial, and highér education and teacher- 
training schools; the Ministry of War, which takes charge of physical 
education; the Ministry of Industries and Agriculture, which is in charge 
of all vocational schools for women and of the agricultural education 
given in Instituto Agronomico. 

Chile’s governmental educational system is highly centralized and 
local control is very much limited. Even the establishment of new courses 
or new schools, the appointment of teachers, the use of funds, and the 
equipment of buildings are taken care of thru the central office in San- 
tiago. There is a very carefully planned system of inspection and super- 
vision of schools. Each special type of school has a special inspector. 
No schools are exempted. 

This centralization policy makes difficult any local movement for 
religious instruction other than the Roman Catholic, even tho the local 
community be strongly Protestant. Because of the many disadvantages 
of such a plan of centralization there is an increasing tendency toward 
decentralizing the elementary system. 

Public education, both elementary and secondary, is free. Since 1921 
elementary education has been compulsory in the first four years of the 
six-year course provided. 

In the republic of Chile there is a peculiar situation in regard to 
teachers, in that the priests are allowed to volunteer to give religious 
instruction in the public schools, By decree, those who offer such in- 
struction must request the work in writing, must furnish a certificate 
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of fitness, and must follow existing programs. Those who give these 
courses are to have all the rights belonging to the teaching staff of 
the school. Whether any of the volunteers who are not of the Roman 
Catholic faith are accepted by the schools has not been determined. 

The schools in which religion and moral training are given are the 
elementary, secondary, vocational, and private. The elementary and 
secondary schools each provide six years of work, including a course in 
religious education. Private elementary and secondary schools are found 
in large numbers and with high enrollments. These schools are free to 
give whatever religious and moral instruction they see fit, but are sub- 
ject to inspection by the state as to attendance, sanitation, and morals. 
The vocational schools are undergoing many changes but still retain 
a one-hour course in religion and morals for the first- and second-year 
students. 

The purpose of elementary education is to train the youths to live 
with other youths and, above all, for others. The modern courses of 
study have as their aims preparation for home life and health; for civic, 
social, and economic relationships; for better use of leisure time; and 
for an appreciation of beauty. 

The education in the regular state secondary schools is almost wholly 
humanistic—a preparation of youths for the learned professions. The 
purpose in giving a course in religion and morals in these schools is 
to furnish a general cultural training. 

In the elementary schools the curriculum provides for courses in 
the Christian religion and in morals, while in the secondary schools civics 
and religion are stressed. The courses in general have been recently 
revised in order to give a closer relationship with life, but since all 
religious instruction in public schools is under the control of the priests, 
the curriculum corresponds largely to that given in all Roman Catholic 
institutions. However, the old memoriter method, following a manual, 
is being discarded, and a new form of socialized school work under a 
reduced content in the different courses is being introduced. 

Since the dominant church in Chile has full control of all religious 
and moral education, there is free use of both the direct and indirect 
methods of teaching. The direct method is usually favored by the Roman 
Catholics. They use the catechism and statements of doctrine, which are 
taught largely by the memoriter method. Examinations are held regu- 
larly to check the efficiency of the work.’ 

One result of the long-continued domination of all religious and 
moral education by one sect has been the growing tendency on the part 
of the people to prohibit religious teaching in all public schools. 

The Socialistic or Radical party in Chile, in convention assembled, 
stated in one of its findings that no foreign religious body should be 
allowed to come to Chile to teach, under threat of confiscation of prop- 
erty. The state is to have the sole privilege of education. This may mean 
that those Christian sects or bodies now at work in Chile may continue, 
but no others shall be admitted; or it may be interpreted that no Chris- 
tian body may teach religion in the schools. In any case the work of 
religious education will be greatly hindered. 


81. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CHINA 


THE new régime of education in China began with the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Education in 1902. The Chinese government has 
outlined a new educational program for schools of all grades including 
the universities. The new system is based for the most part on Western 
systems of education. Western methods of teaching have been adopted, 
the curriculum has been made to include a wider range of subjects, such 
as ethics and physical education, and provision has been made for the 
education of girls. 

Educational work under- this advanced program is naturally meet- 
ing with many difficulties. The two chief difficulties are the lack of a 
sufficient number of competent teachers and the lack of sufficient means 
to carry on the work. 

The administration of all educational work in China is now under 
the President and his Minister of Education. These officials are assisted 
by provincial, county, and local school units." Four years of education 
are compulsory, but the law is not very well enforced.? According to 
the law of 1913 there are eight inspectoral divisions of the country, 
each of which is provided with two inspectors who investigate and report 
conditions.* 

Owing to the lax enforcement of the compulsory education law, a 
great number of children in China are not reached by any form of moral 
or religious instruction. Religious education, in fact, has never been 
adequately provided for. 

Moral instruction stands first in the curriculum of elementary 
schools in China. One of the remarkable things in regard to the ele- 
mentary schools is that more than ninety-five per cent of all the pupils 
in the educational system are found in these schools.‘ 

According to the action of the Nanking government of 1929 the 
curriculum of the primary schools cannot include religious instruction. 
The elementary schools are divided into lower primary and higher pri- 
mary schools. Both of these divisions are very poorly financed. 

Ethics stands first also in the curriculum of secondary schools. 
These schools, called middle schools, began in China in 1902. They are 
divided into junior middle and senior middle schools.’ In 1930 the 
Nanking government decreed that there should be no teaching of re- 
ligion in the junior middle schools, even if certain ones should desire 
it. In accord with this ruling both non-Christian children and children 
of Christian parents are deprived of religious teaching below the middle 
school level.* 

The main purpose of the elementary school in China is to develop 
the citizens morally thru nature study and science.’ This shows the 

1Tao. p. 104. 
2 Ibid., p. 115. 
’Kuo. p. 116. 
*Twiss. p. 120. 
5 Ibid., p. 140. 
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trend of the newer education, for no science was taught in the schools 
before 1905.° 

The purpose as stated by the Minister of Education is more specific. 
It is to cultivate in the pupils loyalty to the ruler and reverence for 
Confucius.” 

In the old system of education the real purpose was not so much 
to impart learning as to mold character; not to give the pupils knowledge, 
but to make them good.” 

Some of the worthwhile objectives in secondary education are 
worthy home membership, efficient citizenship, health, and ethical char- 
acter.” 

As stated in the Ordinance of 1923, the aims of the new system 
are seven: to adapt education to changing society; to build up a demo- 
cratic spirit; to develop individuality; to consider the economic situation 
of the common man; to suit education to the needs of the people; to 
hasten universal education; to make education flexible so as to take 
care of local variations.” 

In order to carry out these aims, especially those of building up a 
democratic spirit and developing individuality, the authorities have placed 
morals at the head of the list of subjects to be taught in the lower and 
higher primary schools.” 

One of the problems in education in China is how to use the school 
as an agency for the development of moral character. The literature 
in the old system of education was highly moral in character, and in 
the transition from the old system of education to the new there was 
still a strong desire to give ethical instruction a prominent place in the 
curriculum. Ethics textbooks setting forth the ideals of Confucius are 
used almost universally in the schools of the new Republic. 

The ethical and moral teaching of Confucius is represented by three 
great principles: 

(1) The principle of right living. 

(2) The principle, “What you do not wish that others should do 

unto you, do not unto them.” 

(3) The principle of being a gentleman. 


According to Holcombe, by following these principles of Confucius 
humanity will be lifted as high in the scale of being as it is possible 
to lift it without an appeal to the higher source of help which is God 
himself.” 

The Chinese primer used in the elementary schools of China con- 
tains certain moral rules: the mutual love of father and son; concord 
between husband and wife; kindness to older brothers and respect for 
younger ones; order between juniors and seniors; friendship among com- 
panions; and respect for the ruler and loyalty for his minister. 

8 Holcombe. p. 267. 
*Twiss. p. 258. 
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After the primary course comes the academic. Confucius, who has 
had more influence upon China than anyone else, is the central char- 
acter of this course. Confucius was not a founder of a religious system 
but a compiler of a moral code or a system of political and social ethics. 
He was more a political philosopher than a religious teacher and be- 
lieved that complete knowledge leads to sincerity of thought. His moral 
teaching centered around the idea that harmony in nature should be 
reflected in the lives of men. Knowledge, he said, makes men free from 
passion and fear and enables them to govern and rectify their hearts. 
The man of culture extends his influence to the family, to the state, 
and to the empire. He is good at heart and needs only cultivation along 
proper lines to reach perfection. It must be recognized, however, that 
tho men are alike in nature, they ofttimes get far apart in practice. 
But the principles which are helpful for the cultured man or for the 
rulers are helpful also for the masses.” 

While the teachings of Confucius form the basis of most of the 
teaching of morals in China, there is a growing tendency to widen the 
field. Other subjects besides ethics can be used to develop a good moral 
character; history, biography, poetry, romance may all lend their influ- 
ence. The teacher, also, in his daily contact with the pupils can do a 
great deal toward developing within them the highest ethical and moral 
ideals.”* 

The methods used in the teaching of both secular subjects and morals 
are changing along with the curriculum. The discussion method, the 
demonstration and laboratory methods, the object and project methods, 
are all gradually coming into use, but the most common method of 
instruction in the schools of China is the memoriter-recitation method. 
This was one of the first methods employed. The teacher would pro- 
nounce a word, then the pupil would repeat it after him. Another 
method of instructing the youths in China is the drill method. This 
method is usually employed in class practice, such as marching, chorus 
practice, writing, etc. The lecture method also is still used in the schools, 
both formal and informal lecturing being common. 

The foregoing account is a brief survey of the educational situa- 
tion, both in secular and in religious and moral instruction, from the 
inauguration of the new policy in 1923 to the year 1930. During these 
years there was a great deal of confusion. There were many school-boy 
strikes, student riots, and attacks on teachers and professors. The spirit 
of nationalism spread rapidly, became radical, and greatly stirred the 
political and scholastic fields. The Students’ Movement became a most 
powerful force in changing China. 

In order to bring to bear more forcibly the power of the govern- 
ment upon education, President Chiang K’ai Shek in 1931 assumed the 
office of Minister of Education. Before this, in 1929, the government 
had promulgated a policy of education. It was the President’s desire to 
see that this policy was carried out. 

The “Three Principles Relating to the People” formulated by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen were used as the basis of the new program. The purposes 
or ideals in this program are to promote the welfare of individuals, of 
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the social organism, and of the race. The aim is to bring about the 
independence of the Chinese, to extend and maintain their rights, to 
develop and enrich their economic life, and also to promote the unifica- 
tion of the human race. In so far as possible the three principles are 
to be related to all school work. 

The statement covers the work of seven different fields: elementary 
education, mass or social education, university and technical school train- 
ing, normal college training, education of girls, physical culture, and 
scientific agriculture. 

We are interested especially in the fact that no mention is made 
of religion; that would have been contrary to the principles which are 
now guiding the educational policy of China.” We are interested also 
in the plans for teaching morals in the elementary schools. The purpose 
of elementary education, based on Dr. Sun’s Last Will, is to inculcate 
right ideas of virtue including loyalty, good faith, duty, humanity, love, 
filial piety, and peace. 

In the education of girls (which the Act states is equal in impor- 
tance to that of boys) special emphasis must be laid on character building 
and on fitting the girls for family life and for taking their place in 
society. , 

It will be noted that training in Confucianism is almost entirely 
left out of the program. A fear is evident also that education might 
fall into the hands of the Christian missionaries. This is shown in the 
ruling that all instruction in the primary schools must be given by 
Chinese teachers. 

Owing to anti-Christian and anti-foreign agitation, some of the 
Christian schools and colleges have had some trying experiences. Some 
of the Chinese felt that these schools were anti-nationalist, but since 
these schools have taken more Chinese on their official boards and have 
sought to work in harmony with government plans, the opposition has 
been dying out. 

The old type of religious and moral education achieved rather re- 
markable results in the lives of the few who were reached by it. The 
Buddhist religion coupled with Confucius’ morals led to a passive 
stoicism. It also led to an ideal of non-resistance on the part of Chinese 
leaders which has kept China out of aggressive wars for centuries. 

At the same time, these passive doctrines have made of China a 
non-progressive nation. It is only since Western influence has come in 
with its new educational ideas and its new religious teachings that 
China has begun to develop. 

The new program of education, which is still in the experimental 
stage and which has only begun to reach the great masses of China, 
can be said to have achieved only very meagre results thus far, but 
considering the disturbed conditions, and appreciating the weight of 
centuries-old customs and beliefs, it must be said that the schools of 
China have made remarkable progress. Their problems and difficulties 
are admittedly great, but can be solved and overcome by leaders of 
vision and determination. The success of their work in religious and 
moral education depends very largely on the attitude which the govern- 
ment and leaders take toward Christianity and Christian missions. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF COLOMBIA 


CoLomBiA, South America, is a country rather fortunately situated. 
It is near the Panama Canal and has outlets to both the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean. It is much like Venezuela, its next-door 
neighbor, in the richness of its natural resources. It is peopled with 
greatly varied types from those of highest culture to those not far from 
savagery. 

Soon after the middle of the sixteenth century the Roman Catholic 
church established convents and monasteries on the coast of Colombia 
and became a powerful agency in the country, being continually enriched 
with the wealth of the religious communities. During the rule of the 
Spaniards very little economic or educational progress was made. The 
Spanish crown took most of the wealth out of the community and the 
colonists were forced into poverty. The natives tried for years to throw 
off the yoke of Spain. Finally, in 1831, they succeeded and the New 
Granada Republic, which included Colombia and Panama, was formed. 
In 1861 the church lost most of its power, and its property was taken 
over by the state. In the early years of the twentieth century Colombia 
lost Panama.’ 

At the present time the state religion in Colombia is the Roman 
Catholic, but other forms of religion which are in accord with the law 
and with Christian morals are permitted to function.’ 

In her control of religious education thru the state church, Colombia 
has a unique place among the South American countries. For some 
reason there has not been a sufficient opposition to church control of 
education in Colombia to break away from it, as other republics have 
done. Conditions and regulations are much the same as regards religious 
education as they were in the colonial period. In fact the Concordat 
with the Holy See, which was drawn up in 1888, is still binding. 

The following regulations will show something of the absoluteness 
of church control of both secular and religious education. After recog- 
nizing that the most important work of a teacher is giving instruction 
in morals, in duties toward God and country and fellow-men, the agree- 
ment provides that the Roman Catholic Apostolic religion shall be the 
religion of Colombia; that all authorities shall obligate themselves to 
respect and protect it and all its ministers and to preserve its pre- 
rogatives. 

All schools and colleges shall be directed in conformity with the 
Roman Catholic religion. Religious education shall be compulsory in all 
public schools and shall include all pious practices of the Catholic 
church. 

In all schools the officials of the diocese shall have the right of 
entry and of inspection as to morals, religion, and texts. The Archbishop 
of Bogota shall have the authority to select, in conjunction with other 
diocesan officials, the texts for all public schools and universities. 
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In cases where the instruction is found to be out of harmony with 
Catholic doctrine the diocesan officials shall have the power to remove 
the teachers. 

If the local priest in any district desires to teach religion in the 
schools he shall be given the position. 

All teachers must not only be of good character but must profess 
the Catholic faith. All elementary and secondary schools—night schools 
included—must follow prescribed courses in Catholic doctrines. No 
courses in the science or literary departments shall be permitted to 
disagree in subject-matter with the Roman Catholic dogmas. 

While the law provides that private schools may teach religion in 
accordance with their particular faiths, yet they are hampered by a 
statute which provides that all who receive a degree from the uni- 
versities must pass an examination in the courses of religion given in 
the state schools.’ 

All public education in Colombia is administered by the executive 
department of the government, but is under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the Minister of Education, assisted by a National Council of 
Education. 

The curricula of all public schools naturally include religious edu- 
cation and are built up on the plans of the state church. The program 
is of the ordinary type including sacred history, catechisms, and dogma. 

Besides having a full program of religious education Colombia has 
joined in a world-wide cultural movement. The leaders of the country, 
both men and women, are seeking a cultural development of their native 
land. Artists, writers, and educators have all joined hands in a country- 
wide cultural crusade. This movement is bound to have it effects in the 
uplifting of rich and poor alike in morals and general outlook upon 
life.* 

On the whole it may be said that Colombia, in spite of many handi- 
caps and difficulties, is slowly forging ahead in matters of education, 
tho the domination of schools by one denomination will make progress 
difficult. 

The difficulties which Colombia has had to work against are summed 
up by Eder’: there has been much unrest because of the human surge 
of life from lower levels to higher levels, along both material and in- 
tellectual lines—unrest because vast rich lands are left untilled, the 
lower classes are being neglected, high standards of food, clothing, and 
shelter are wanting, education is on a low level, religious cravings are 
often not satisfied, and higher intellectual life is denied. Perseverance and 
patience which come thru learning have been lacking because of the 
misdirected education of the higher classes and the neglect of the masses. 
Besides these difficulties there has been regionism because of lack of 
intercommunication. According to this writer, material prosperity and 
education hand in hand will bring the solution of these problems. 

One of the noteworthy things about the Colombian people, which 
argues well for their educational and religious advancement, is their 
"8 Browning. pp. 339-41. 
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love for poetry. Lawyers, merchants, or farmers can recite poetry by 
the hour. Poets are showered with honors. When a poet gives a recital 
he is greeted with large audiences. People of such a spirit are sure 
to advance rapidly in spiritual attainments when given the opportunity 
that comes from the restraint of ecclesiasticism and traditions. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica is quite a contrast to other Central American republics 
in social conditions, economic situation, and education. So great is this 
contrast that one writer’ has called the little republic “Happy Little 
Costa Rica.” 

For almost a century Costa Rica has had peace and security. Even 
during the colonial period under Spain she was less troubled with wars 
and revolutions than other neighboring countries, being an exception to 
those accustomed to raids and intrigues. The explanation of this peace 
lies chiefly in the character of the early settlers, who were quite dif- 
ferent from the adventurers and exploiters who established a system 
of peonage in surrounding countries. The early settlers of Costa Rica 
came with their wives and families with the intention of making the 
country their home. 

About sixty per cent—or probably eighty per cent in the highlands— 
of the Costa Ricans are pure Caucasian, or of preponderantly Cau- 
casian blood. There are many Negroes in the lowland banana planta- 
tions, but most of these are from the West Indies and are not citizens 
of Costa Rica. There are also many Indians and mestizos (Spanish and 
Indian). 

The history of Costa Rica has been one of tolerance and freedom, 
and of steady advance in practically all lines. Fanaticism, so prevalent 
in surrounding countries, has been very rare in this. There is freedom 
of the press and freedom of religion. Tho there is a state religion— 
the Roman Catholic—its leaders have not been so domineering and 
fanatical as those in some of the other republics, and consequently church 
property has not been confiscated, nor has there been the reaction 
against the church and religious teaching that has characterized South 
and Central American countries in recent years. 

Costa Ricans are lovers of peace, tranquility, isolation, and inde- 
pendence, yet are men of good will toward their neighbors. Other Cen- 
tral Americans speak of them as the brotherly people.’ 

Peace and good will have brought their rewards to Costa Rica. 
She has been able to make good progress in buildings, in roads, in the 
coffee industry, in sanitation, and in education. Her people are interested 
in art, music, athletics, and religion. In the last fifty years, taking the 
population as a whole, illiteracy has decreased from seventy per cent 
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to twenty-three per cent.’ This has come about in part because Costa 
Rica has been willing to spend seventeen per cent of her total govern- 
ment revenue on education. 

After the World War education in Costa Rica advanced rapidly. 
New plans and systems, new buildings, increased numbers of rural 
schools, and the like show the progress being made. Tho the economic 
depression has checked rapid development, Costa Rica is much better 
off than many other countries. 

Education in Costa Rica is highly centralized. Both public and pri- 
vate schools must subscribe to definite regulations. All schools, public, 
professional, penal, and correctional, are under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Education, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. A 
Council of Education assisted by inspectors and a local school board 
have charge of primary education. Teachers’ salaries are paid by the 
federal treasury. 

Elementary education has advanced greatly in recent years and 
offers a broad program, including physical training, art, and health in- 
struction in addition to the ordinary subjects. The course is a six-year 
course and provides instruction in civics and morals. School attendance 
is compulsory between the ages of six and fourteen. 

The secondary schools are provided by the state, but on account of 
limited demand for them are few in number. A five-year course is the 
rule at the present time. A certain group of subjects is required, and 
another group, if the Secretary of Education gives permission, may be 
taught. In this latter group is found the subject of morals. 

In addition to the government schools there are several private 
schools under the direction of Catholics, Methodists, and other denomina- 
tions, all of which schools give religious instruction in accordance with 
their respective denominational beliefs. 

It seems that, with the substitution of moral teaching for religious 
teaching in the public schools of Costa Rica, the people of the nation 
have shown a spirit of progress. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CUBA 


THE history of the island of Cuba prior to the revolution of 1867 
is very much the same as that of other Spanish possessions in the 
Americas, except that Cuba suffered longer and more intensely than 
did the other countries because of the oppression of an arbitrary power. 
For almost four centuries Cuba endured the oppression of tyranny and 
was not entirely freed from it until, in 1898, the United States aided 
in breaking the chains that bound her. This long period of oppres- 
sion and of struggle helps to explain some of Cuba’s present-day problems 
in government and in education. It also gives a basis for high com- 


mendations of the country for its rapid advancement, once the fetters 
of Spain were broken. 
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Cuba occupies the most strategic position among the American 
nations. The island is located at the gateway of the Caribbean Sea 
and is in the direct line of travel between North and South America, 
and much of the traffic thru the Panama Canal passes along her shores. 
Within her own borders there is untold wealth in fertile lands. In normal 
times Cuba should be able, under a stable government, to carry out many 
new plans in education, whether secular or religious and moral. 

The history of Cuba’s education up to recent years is a history of 
the training of the sons of the wealthy. The masses were given little 
consideration and less opportunity. The population consists of about 
seventy per cent Spanish and the remainder largely Negroes. But even 
the white population had very little instruction until after 1898. 

Because of long oppression by a foreign government and its estab- 
lished Roman Catholic church, when the day of independence came, Cuba 
swung away from religious instruction in the schools and ordered com- 
plete separation of church and state. There is now no religious instruc- _ 
tion given in the public schools. Denominations, however, are permitted 
to give religious instruction in their own schools. Religious freedom is 
enjoyed by all sects, but the Roman Catholic church holds the dominant 
position. 

Separate elementary schools for boys and girls are maintained. In 
the curricula of these schools there are courses in civics and morals. 
In the secondary schools moral teaching is dropped and only civics is 
offered. 

Secondary education, which originated in the old Catholic colegios, 
has not become as universal in Cuba as the government would desire. 
The attempt is being made to develop a more practical type of high 
school, which will put less stress upon mere preparation for entering a 
professional school. Some newer and broader subjects are being intro- 
duced in order to develop the physical health and moral well-being of 
the people. Nationalism, Cuban history, political economy, and physical 
training come in for a larger share of recognition.’ In these schools, 
however, no place is given to religious teaching or to definite courses 
in morals. 

Further evidence of Cuba’s interest in the moral welfare of her 
youths is seen in the industrial schools for boys who are under sentence 
for misdemeanors. Courses are given in academic subjects and in health 
training. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA became a republic in 1918 and most of her school 
laws have been enacted since that time. These laws are very liberal 
and people of all denominations or of no denomination are at liberty to 
choose or to teach or to reject whatsoever religion they may desire. All 
nationalities within the state may be educated in their own languages. 
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The chief concern of Czechoslovakia is that all her youths shall be 
educated both in religion and in secular subjects. She has made educa- 
tion compulsory between the ages of six and fourteen, but the teaching 
may be done either at school or in the home. Children may not drop out 
of school until they have acquired the stipulated amount of knowledge 
both in secular branches of learning and in religion. 

Both elementary and secondary schools are established by the state 
and are open to children of all citizens. But private and denominational 
schools are encouraged and in some cases private schools are given state 
aid. Denominational schools carry on their work at their own expense, 
but, as in the case of private schools, are under state supervision. 

The state recognizes six churches: the Catholic, including Greek, 
Roman, and Armenian; the Evangelical, including Greek Oriental Con- 
fession, Augsburg Confession, and Helvetian; the Bohemian Brethren; 
the Jewish Religious Union; the Old Catholic Union; and the Czecho- 
slovakian church. Parents may choose any one of these religions for a 
child up until he is fourteen days old. If the choice is not made during 
this time, the child must be left to choose for himself when he is old 
enough. 

While all education is under the supervision of the state, the 
churches are permitted to take charge of the religious instruction of 
their own members in both elementary and secondary schools. Teachers 
and textbooks pertaining to religion must be approved by the state. The 
teachers, however well they may meet the requirements of the state, 
do not receive financial remuneration. In urban state schools the state 
authorities must provide for religious instruction. 

Because of the fact that religious teaching in the state schools is 
denominational, the pupils who are not connected with any church are 
exempted from religious instruction. The time schedules are so arranged 
that religious instruction comes either at the beginning or at the close 
of the school sessions. 

In case parents send their children to a school which is not of 
their own faith, the children must be given religious instruction in the 
home. This is to prevent religious proselyting in the schools. 

Private schools may be either secular or religious but in either case 
are subject to state regulation and are required to have qualified teachers 
of good moral character.’ 

The course of study in religious instruction is usually prepared by 
the church authorities in charge of the teaching, and is given as a part 
of the regular curriculum. 

Different types of work are carried on with a view to the moral 
uplift and training of the children: there is a class conducted on the 
model of a well-organized home; there are coeducational work-study 
classes conducted as a community; and there is a school for defective 
children conducted on the principles of self-government. The elementary 
schools seek to educate pupils to respect work, to acquire good moral 
habits, and to develop a social and national consciousness.” 

The most significant fact in regard to the religious educational 


1 Lippert. “Czechoslovakia.” Educational Yearbook, 1982. pp. 111-16. 
? Lippert, “‘Czechoslovakia.” Educational Yearbook, 1924. pp. 150-60. 
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work of Czechoslovakia is that there is so little friction where there 
are so many different sects and races concerned. While the Catholics 
are in the majority,’ all denominations are given opportunity to teach 
their own children. The system and arrangements are somewhat complex 
but the work seems to be a success. 


8 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. p. 793. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF DANZIG 


ACCORDING to the Treaty of Versailles, the town of Danzig and its 
surrounding territory was made a free city under the direction of the 
League of Nations. This action was brought into effect in 1920. Danzig’s 
public school system includes elementary, middle, and high schools. Dan- 
zig also has a technical university.’ In 1933 with the rise of Hitler to 
power in Germany the Nazi influence extended over Danzig, and on 
May 28 of the same year Hermann Rauschning, a prominent Nazi, was 
elected president of the senate. With the Nazis in political control, it 
may be inferred that public education is similar to that in Germany, 
where the Nazi principles are taught to the youths. The Nazi program 
in regard to education and religion may be found discussed under the 
section on Germany. 


1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1933. pp. 790-1. 
2 The Americana Annual, 1934. p. 188. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF DENMARK 


In the early history of Denmark education was largely in the hands 
of the Roman Catholics and the first schools were those established by 
the monks. The purpose of these schools was to recruit the ministry 
and to gain converts to the faith. Convent and cathedral schools were 
established as early as the tenth century. Latin schools were established 
in the principal towns and a university was started in Copenhagen in 
1479 with three departments—theology, law, and medicine. In all schools 
religion was the most important subject in the curricula. 

In the sixteenth century, when the Reformation began in Denmark, 
the teaching of Martin Luther received a royal welcome. Public schools 
were established in every town, and the children were taught the Bible 
and Luther’s catechism.’ The Latin schools were reorganized under the 
direction of the Lutheran clergy. 

During the reigns of King Frederick IV and Christian VI public 
education received new impetus. Religious instruction was made com- 
pulsory, tho writing and arithmetic were optional. 

1 Riitzebeck. pp. 23-6. 
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At the present time the administration of education in Denmark is 
in the hands of the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruc- 
tion. The very title of this official shows the close relationship of church 
and state. This man’s assistants are bishops of the Lutheran church, 
inspectors, and some local authorities. 

At the present time education is free and compulsory. In the thickly 
populated districts there are separate schools for boys and girls, but in 
sparsely settled districts the schools are coeducational. 

In the elementary schools a course of instruction is followed which 
has been laid down by law. Included in this curriculum as one of the 
compulsory subjects is religion, which usually includes courses in the 
Bible, Luther’s catechism, and church history. 

The Minister of Education must give his approval to the textbooks 
used in these courses.’ 

According to Brodersen,’ religious instruction is given thruout the 
entire country and reaches nearly all the children, since the established 
church in Denmark is the Lutheran. In order to teach in the public 
schools of Denmark one must profess the Lutheran faith and be in good 
standing in the Lutheran state church. 

In the Danish schools no direct, systematic moral instruction is given. 
Whatever moral training is supplied is given as a part of the teaching 
in religion. The law requires dogmatic instruction, but the interpretation 
of the law and the amount of moral instruction given depend largely 
upon the individual teachers. Generally speaking, however, the teachers 
seek to make use of the opportunities that religious courses offer to bring 
out valuable lessons of life and behavior. 

The long-continued teaching of the Bible and the Reformation prin- 
ciples have had much to do with the fact that over ninety per cent 
of the people of Denmark belong to the Lutheran church. This teaching 
has also resulted in developing in the people a sense of moral responsi- 
bility and a thriftiness which have been accompanied with prosperity. It 
is to be especially noted that a system of education which has always 
included religious instruction has lowered the percentage of illiteracy 
in Denmark to a point almost negligible. 

Tho religious education has had remarkable success in Denmark, 
there is still a question in the minds of many teachers as to whether 
the law which makes religious instruction compulsory should be allowed 
to stand. The majority of both teachers and parents still cling to com- 
pulsory religious teaching, believing that it is necessary both for the 
religious and the moral good of the people. Those who oppose it have 
little to offer as a substitute. In addition to a survey of the religious 
education given in the regular public schools of Denmark, it will be 
profitable to give an account of the Danish Folk High Schools as an 
example of what may be done by thoroly Christian schools under Chris- 
tian leaders, in giving religious instruction accompanied by a practical 
training in the common trades and occupations. 

The first Danish Folk High Schools were started about 1860. Their 
number has increased until now there are over sixty of them in the 


2 Foght. pp. 200-4. 
*Brodersen. pp. 518-19. 
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different parts of Denmark. Three hundred thousand young people have 
gone thru these schools in reéent decades.‘ This type of school has at- 
tracted much attention and similar schools have been established in 
other countries. A school that gives prominence to religion and at the 
same time makes efficient, successful citizens is worthy of international 
study. 

According to Foght,’ the schools are called Folk High Schools be- 
cause they admit pupils from every station in life. The schools are 
-private enterprises and their success lies in the type of leaders and 
teachers who manage them.° 

There are some notable features in these schools: students between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five are admitted, all work is voluntary, 
no examinations are held, no grades or credits are required, no diplomas 
are granted, and no positions after graduation are promised. Virtue in 
these schools is its own reward. 

A typical Danish Folk High School at Haslev is located on a farm 
of seventy-five acres. About fifteen acres are used for buildings, campus, 
and gardens. The remaining acres are used for farming purposes and 
furnishing supplies for the school, and as training grounds for students 
in agriculture. Two classes of students attend—those who expect to till 
the soil, and those who expect to become artisans. 

The school stresses both religious lectures and practical farming. 
It is owned by a group of church members who seek especially to help 
these of their own faith but who welcome those of other faiths as well. 

A unique type of Folk High School is found at Elsinore, Denmark. 
It is an international Folk High School founded in 1921, for the purpose 
of building a bridge of good will between the nations. It invited students 
from foreign countries to attend that they might learn to know each 
other and to know the problems of other peoples and to understand the 
viewpoints of other countries. 

The Folk High School idea spread into neighboring countries, and 
schools were established in Sweden, Norway, Finland, and England. Even 
America has a few of them. The people of Sweden, especially, saw the 
value of the Folk High School as a means of teaching young people to 
place more emphasis on spiritual things. The schools of Sweden are 
very much like the Danish schools with the exception that in Sweden 
the different schools are placed under one administration, whereas in 
Denmark each school is altogether autonomous. 

The purpose of the Folk High Schools has been stated by different 
teachers and writers. According to Grundvig, the purpose is to awaken 
in the youths a sense of responsibility that they might become good 
citizens and fill well their places in the world. The schools attempt to 
develop the intellectual and moral integrity of the students, so that they 
may see that the endurable life is one of intellectual and moral inde- 
pendence. The purpose is not to give information merely, but to develop 
personality.” 


*Hart. p. 7. 
5Foght. p. 207. 
* Ibid., p. 217. 


™Hart. pp. 6-7. 
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According to Foght* the general purpose of the Folk High School 
is to unify the nation and to give to the people in every station in life 
a broad culture based on love toward God and love toward man. 

As stated by Kold, the purpose of the schools is to give the youth 
a spiritual view of life. He would emphasize eternal life as the goal, 
without neglecting the things of this life. Especially would he insist that 
students should not memorize but should think things thru for them- 
selves.” 

Of the many different Folk High Schools it may be said that the. 
chief purpose is so to present the Christian religion to youths by word 
and example that they will be influenced toward a morally upright and 
a practical life. 

The courses included in the curricula of the different Folk High 
Schools may be summarized under two divisions: those that deal with 
religion, morals, and culture; and those that have to do with making a 
living. It is in the first group that we are especially interested. 

The course of study at Haslev includes lectures on Bible history, 
church history, history of missions, history of literature, history of Den- 
mark, biographies of great men, and song drill.” 

At Elsinore the court of study includes Christian principles as they 
apply to individual, social, national, and international life. Opportunities 
are also given for exchange of ideas among students of different 
countries.” 

The chief method of instruction and training in the Folk High 
Schools is the lecture method. The use of books is not favored except 
for reference work in the library. The teacher is expected to carry on 
the process of education without books. Discussions are not permitted 
in the classrooms, tho they are encouraged elsewhere. Kold believed that 
a word coming from the inmost soul of the speaker and grasped by the 
youths would mold their lives as no book could. He did not permit stu- 
dents to take notes during his lectures lest the spiritual influence might 
be weakened. He knew that if the teacher were inspired he would 
inspire the pupil.” Kold also used the method of private conferences with 
students about their work and welfare. In this he was followed by prac- 
tically all teachers in the different Folk High Schools.” 

While there are no examinations and no grades given in the Folk 
High Schools it is not to be supposed that the schools are an escape 
from work. All the work is voluntary, but it is thought of as a liberation 
into a creative and resourceful future, and the success of the voluntary 
inspirational method may be judged by the results in the communities. 

It is difficult to measure adequately the beneficial results of the 
Folk High Schools. They have been growing steadily, especially in the 
Scandinavian countries, for fifty years. Their influence has gone out into 
every countryside and village. When the students go home they become 
8 Foght. p. 189. 

*Begtrup. pp. 73-5. 
% Foght. p. 257. 

“4 Begtrup. p. 87. 
22 [bid., p. 73. 

8 Foght. p. 213. 
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a leavening influence changing the whole community. They develop a co- 
operative spirit that is both moral and religious. It may be said that 
these schools, thru the influence of their graduates, have changed a 
nation of peasants into a nation of independent farmers and artisans." 
They have unified the nation, have given the common people a broad cul- 
ture, and are today the main factor in national agricultural life.” 

The Folk High Schools have not only exerted a great national in- 
fluence, but are today exerting an international influence in Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, England, and the United States of America. In all 
these countries the schools have shown the way to lay a foundation for 
self-education, for codperative community service and improvement, and 
for better understanding and good will among men. Especially is it to 
their credit that they have shown that, by combining religious and moral 
education with practical training, success is assured both in character 
development and in material prosperity. 


4 Hart. p. 55. 
% Foght. p. 173. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


THE Dominican Republic occupies about two-thirds of the island 
of Haiti. The island was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage and 
was held by Spain for over two centuries. In 1697 the portion now called 
Haiti was ceded to France, while the Dominican portion remained with 
Spain. At the end of the eighteenth century Spain lost control and the 
island was ceded to France. In the early nineteenth century, the island 
became independent, but, after only a few years of independence, it 
again came under the control of Spain for a time. In 1846 Santo Domingo 
set up an independent government, but on account of civil strife and 
foreign invasion there was great confusion, and the country came to such 
straits financially that the European governments asked that the United 
States of America take charge of customs collections. This plan was car- 
ried out. The United States marines were placed in charge and remained 
in Santo Domingo until 1924." At that time a new constitution was 
formed, and a President was elected, who, with a cabinet of seven men, 
directs the affairs of government. 

This long history of changes in political control and of civil strife 
accounts for much of the backwardness and uncertainty of education 
in Santo Domingo at the present time. Another fact which helps to 
account for the present status of education is that the population of 
the Dominican Republic is a mixture of European, African, and Indian 
blood. 

In the early history of Santo Domingo, education was carried on 
chiefly by the Roman Catholic church. But under the new constitution 
education is directed by a National Council of Education made up of 


1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 19, p. 480. 
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five members. The president of this council is the Secretary of Justice 
and Public Education and a member of the President’s cabinet. The edu- 
cational system is a combination of state and local control, tho in reality 
the local authorities have little power in school management. 

Elementary education both in rural and urban districts is very 
meagre because of lack of buildings and equipment, lack of trained 
teachers, lack of strict enforcement of compulsory laws, and a lack of 
genuine interest on the part of national leaders.’ 

Secondary schools are few in number. Many parents who can afford 
it still send their children to foreign countries for education. Private 
church schools are limited in number and are not very effectively con- 
ducted. A few technical and industrial secondary schools have been 
established, along with a few agricultural schools. 

Because of the great need for better elementary schools the govern- 
ment has been spending so much money for them that it has been forced 
to neglect the higher schools. 

The background portrayed above, it will appear, is not conducive to 
very much efficient work in religious education. With an illiteracy of 
about ninety per cent and an inadequate school system, very little reli- 
gious or moral education is possible. And yet some progress has been 
made and religion has a place, tho small, in some of the schools. In the 
elementary schools religious courses are offered for those who desire 
them, provided there are as many as eleven of one sect who request such 
instruction. According to the school law no pupil can be forced to receive 
religious instruction against the wishes of his parents or guardian.’ 
The curriculum of the secondary schools includes no course in either 
religion or morals, tho there are many other subjects offered as electives. 

A good piece of moral education work, tho not extensive, was car- 
ried on in Santo Domingo for a few years by the United States. Correc- 
tional schools for delinquent boys were established and did excellent work 
in teaching boys a trade, bringing them back to a normal moral life, 
and developing them into good citizens.‘ 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE DUTCH COLONIES 


THE Dutch Colonies include Dutch Guiana, in South America, and 
the Dutch East Indies, which are located in the Pacific Ocean between 
the Philippine Islands and Australia. 

The history of the Dutch East Indies goes back to the old Dutch 
East India Company founded in 1602. The chief islands are Java, 
Sumatra, Madura, Borneo, Baugha, Celebes, Belitoeng, Riauilinnga Arch- 
ipelago, and Molucca Archipelago. All of these are now under the ad- 
ministration of a governor-general. 

2 Smith and Littell. p. 384. 


* Browning. pp. 337-8. 
‘Smith and Littell. p. 387. 
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The largest number of the natives accept the Mohamedan faith. But 
there are many Buddhists, and some millions of Christians and Ani- 
mists.’ The Protestants among the population are largely members of 
the Dutch Reformed church. To all the different sects freedom of wor- 
ship is assured.’ 

There are many types of schools in the Dutch East Indies which 
have been organized in an attempt to meet the needs of the many types 
of inhabitants. There are public and private elementary and secondary 
schools for Chinese, for Europeans, and for natives. 

The educational program is modeled after that of the mother 
country, but it is to be noted that the Dutch East Indies schools have 
added the subject of ethics to the regular curriculum.’ 

The administration of government affairs in Dutch Guiana is also 
under the hands of a governor. The population is about equally dis- 
tributed among five major groups: the Lutherans and Reformed; the 
Moravians; the Roman Catholics; the Mohamedans; and the. Hindus. 
Complete religious liberty prevails. 

In Guiana, as in Holland, there are many more oni schools than 
public, and the same principles are followed in the giving of religious 
instruction as are used in Holland. Denominational schools give re- 
ligious courses in harmony with their particular beliefs, while the public 
schools maintain neutrality and yet provide a general training in Chris- 
tian and social virtues. 

The citizens in the Dutch colonies who have received religious 
training in the schools manifest many of the character traits found in 
the people of Holland, such as a sturdy individualism, a love of liberty, 
and a moral steadfastness. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ECUADOR 


Ecuapor, located astride the equator, is the smallest of the South 
American republics. It is divided into three parts—each very much un- 
like the others in its geography, its climate, and its people. The chief 
industry of Ecuador, and the one on which the country depended for its 
revenues for government and for education, has been that of producing 
cocoa. In recent years, however, a blight has destroyed the crops and, 
indirectly, the industry. 

The three classes of people found in this country are the Spanish, 
the mestizos or halfbreeds, and the savage tribes. The Spanish are the 
real.rulers and the Spanish language is the official language. The ma- 
jority of the people, however, speak the Quechua language. 

During the colonial period of South American history Spain com- 
mitted the work of education into the hands of the archbishops, bishops, 
and monastic institutions. These agencies stressed religious teaching 

1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1938. p. 1140. 


2The Americana Annual, 1930. pp. 253-4. 
3 Stokvis. pp. 233-4. 
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along with some reading, writing, and arithmetic. In 1821, Bolivar the 
Liberator had the conviction that the American people were under a 
threefold yoke—tyranny, vice, and ignorance—and that under such a 
yoke they could not gain power, virtue, or knowledge.’ 

In Ecuador up until 1896 all public worship was prohibited by 
the constitution except that which was in accord with the Roman Cath- 
olic religion. In the same year that the government was overthrown, 
a new government was established with a new constitution which assured 
religious freedom. According to the constitution, however, the church 
of the republic is that of the Roman Catholic faith. The constitution 
of Ecuador guarantees that instruction shall be free, but that official 
instruction, given by the municipalities, shall be laic and secular. Pri- 
vate schools may give religious instruction in accord with their own 
respective beliefs.’ 

The Minister of Public Education has in his charge all types of 
education ordinarily found in a national school system. The Director Gen- 
eral of Education and various technical councils of education operate 
under the direction of the Ministry of Public Education. 

The public educational system of Ecuador includes elementary and 
secondary schools. As a rule, in the elementary schools of Ecuador edu- 
cation is coeducational and compulsory. Secondary education in Ecuador 
as in other South American countries is somewhat limited. The general 
purpose of secondary education is to give the youths a general culture 
and to prepare them for higher institutions of learning. A course in 
morals and civics is given in the elementary schools, and a course in 
ethics is given in the secondary schools.‘ 

A great forward step which has meant much to all phases of edu- 
cation was the Congressional Act of 1918, which liberated the Indians 
from bondage and debt servitude. Before this it was impossible for 
primary education to advance when whole families were bound to the 
land and forced to work as a group for the land-owner. 

The work of the Rockefeller Institute in eradicating the hookworm 
in Ecuador is worthy of note. Since before this campaign against the 
disease about ninety-five per cent of the people were affected, it will 
easily be seen that little progress in education could be made. The 
hookworm kept the children, especially, listless and inefficient in their 
attempts at learning. Now, since both yellow fever and hookworm have 
been conquered and peonage has been destroyed, the spirit and ambition 
of the youths are very different. This will in time have its effects on 
religious education—for only as general education advances can re- 
ligious education hope for a worthy place in any country. 

‘4 The Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education. Vol. 1, p. 510. 

2 Neely. p. 64. 


* Browning. p. 342. 
*Smith and Littell. pp. 145-54. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF EGYPT 


Ecypt lies in the extreme northern part of Africa on the Medi- 
terranean Sea. The Nile river, which flows down from the highlands 
of Abyssinia and pierces thru the desert, is the source of Egypt’s 
wealth. 

The country was originally a part of the Turkish Empire, but in 
1914 became a British protectorate and was given recognition by other 
countries. In 1922, however, the protectorate was terminated and Egypt 
became a sovereign state with a hereditary monarchy and representative 
government. Her people have equal rights—legal, civil, and political— 
irrespective of race, language, or religion. Liberty of person and liberty 
in religious belief are guaranteed. 

In 1930 compulsory education was established and made free for 
both sexes in government schools. 

Ninety-one per cent of the population of Egypt is made up of Mos- 
lems; eight per cent, of Christians; and the rest, of Jews and miscel- 
laneous groups. The Copts are a native group of Christians, descendants 
of Ancient Egyptians who accepted Christianity in the first century. 

The two agencies which have contributed most to the present-day 
school system of Egypt are the missionary enterprise and the influence 
in political affairs which has been exerted by the European powers. The 
influence of England has perhaps been uppermost in the forming of an 
educational system. 

There are three classes of schools in Egypt—ancient native schools, 
modern government schools, and missionary schools. The government 
schools include elementary, secondary, intermediate, and _ technical 
schools, and colleges and universities. A movement has been under way 
for some time to bring the native schools under government control. 

In the elementary schools the language of instruction is Arabic, tho 
English and French are usually in the curriculum. Most of these schools 
are Moslem schools and religion is a regular subject of instruction, with 
the Koran as the textbook. In the secondary schools the subject of 
morals and civic knowledge is substituted for the subject of religion. 

Of the many indigenous schools scattered thruout the country, 
some are attached to mosques, some are maintained by trusts, and some 
are privately maintained.* Up until recent years religion was always a 
part of the regular work given in these schools. But the schools which 
accept government grants are required to teach the three R’s apart from 
religion.’ This requirement is made, of course, in order that government 
money may not be used to propagate sectarian doctrines. 

The Christian schools supported by various Christian churches are 
permitted to teach the principles and doctrines of the denominations to 
which they belong. 

The historical background of Egypt should afford some inspiration 
for modern education. The high state of civilization and learning, when 

1The Stateman’s Year-Book, 1932. pp. 812-13. 


2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 2, pp. 426-7. 
* The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1932. p. 816. 
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religion and education went hand in hand, and the glorious attainments 
of the ancients, such as the building of the pyramids, should inspire edu- 
cational workers of the present day to overcome the high percentage of 
illiteracy and to build up a religious educational system comparable 
with the best. England’s influence upon education in Egypt has been 
uplifting and wholesome and her assistance in the future will help to 
insure a progressive policy in all educational work. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND 


In England there is no national system of education but rather 
several systems working parallel to each other, each one making its con- 
tribution to the ultimate end of education in the nation. The English 
idea of an adequate system is to have the least possible interference 
from a central authority and the greatest possible opportunity for initia- 
tive and spontaneity. According to the English theory, progress and 
growth evolve from variety rather than from a superimposed control. 
The English mind is reluctant to formulate any hard and fast schemes 
of control.’ 

Administration among the English is less a matter of definite ad- 
vance planning, which might lead to a mechanical and uniform pro- 
cedure, than it is an acceptance of suggestions and plans which grow 
out of daily experience. In England, therefore, there is much freedom 
given local school authorities, with but little supervision from central 
authorities. 

Freedom of action and lack of centralized control are found in the 
field of religious and moral education as well as in that of secular edu- 
cation. There are many types of schools in England with a great variety 
of educational ideals and purposes, and each school is given great liberty 
in mapping out its plans and choosing its content in the teaching of re- 
ligion and morals. The National Board of Education, since its creation 
in 1899, has been recognized as having control over the schools, yet the 
actual provision and maintenance of the schools are in the main entrusted 
to the local educational authorities. The work of the board is delegated to 
its president, the Minister of Education, who is the real head of the 
educational system. 

The local communities are largely responsible for both methods and 
content of instruction in the schools and are free to follow their own 
desires. The Board of Education issues a code, or set of principles, which 
suggests the concept and character of the curriculum and also the general 
conditions under which grants of national funds will be made to the 
different schools. The actual methods and the specific curriculum for a 
particular school are, however, left to the local authorities. Consequently 
there are found many varieties of schools and many varieties of cur- 
ricula. 


1 Wells. 1. 
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This state of affairs in England has given rise to many problems 
in the field of religious education. Since there is a union of church and 
state, the Episcopal church being established as a state church, one 
would naturally expect to find all religious instruction in the schools 
controlled by this church. But such is not the case, tho the struggle of 
the established church to get possession of and to control the schools 
has been one of the most difficult problems the English school system 
has had to deal with.’ 

A constant struggle has gone on between those who think that all 
education should be given in public schools controlled by the state and 
those who believe that the different denominations should conduct their 
own schools. The Roman Catholics and the Church of England have been 
the leaders in upholding sectarian education and have blocked all moves 
toward a unified central system of public schools.* 

Elementary education is compulsory in England for children from 
five to fourteen years of age. Attempts have been made at different 
times in recent years to raise the age limit from fourteen to fifteen 
or sixteen, but these have been unsuccessful. 

Religious instruction of one type or another is given in all the 
schools of England, but in no case is attendance upon such instruction 
compulsory. A conscience clause permits pupils to withdraw in case 
there is objection on the part of parents. In the Act of 1908, Section 
7 provides that no teacher of a public elementary school may be re- 
quired to give religious instruction. Section 6 provides that the parents 
of children attending public elementary schools shall not be obligated 
to enforce attendance of their children at the schools except during the 
hours when secular instruction is being given. It will be seen that under 
these conditions it is possible for the English schools to become strictly 
secular.* 

In all religious instruction, the inspector of schools is prohibited 
not only from commenting on the teaching but also from asking ques- 
tions about it.° 

But there is little likelihood that the schools of England will be- 
come secular, for from the time of the starting of the elementary 
school system in England one hundred years or more ago, religious 
teaching has been regarded as a part of education. The idea of a secular 
school is far from the English ideal.° 

The schools of England are of many different types. The following 
list will be sufficient to discover the type of religious instruction given. 

The elementary schools are of two general types: the non-provided 
schools and the provided schools. The non-provided schools are those 
established by churches or by private individuals, tho all are under a 
form of state supervision. 

The provided schools are similar to our American type of public 
school. They are under the authority of the city or county and are kept 
"Teen Br ink 

3 Gilbert. p. 149; Lidgett. p. 179. 

*De Montmorency. p. 252. 
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up by public funds. Supervision of these schools is left largely to the 
headmaster, tho inspectors visit the schools and report on conditions. 

Secondary schools are of various kinds. In general a secondary 
school is one from which a pupil may enter a university provided he 
passes the final examinations. These schools are supported by churches 
or by individuals or by counties and municipalities. Many of them are 
boarding schools. The majority of the municipal or county secondary 
schools are coeducational. 

Among the secondary schools are the public schools, including the 
nine “great public schools,” the grammar schools for boys, the high 
schools for girls, and the municipal or county schools. These secondary 
schools have been the training grounds for the English leaders and 
statesmen. Only a small percentage of the masses of England have the 
opportunity or means to attend them. 

Another type of school is the central school, which has developed 
since the war. It is a sort of intermediate school, admitting pupils 
from eleven to fourteen years of age on the basis of competitive examina- 
tion. The courses given are largely commercial or technical and do not 
lead to admission to higher schools. 

The purpose of religious education in England may be stated as a 
part of the general purpose given by the Board of Education in 1924 
in its Introduction to the Code of Regulations for Public Elementary 
Schools.’ “The purpose of the Public Elementary School is to form and 
strengthen the character and to develop the intelligence of the children 
entrusted to it, and to make the best use of the school years available, 
in assisting both girls and boys, according to their different needs, to 
fit themselves practically as well as intellectually for the work of life.” 

The English have never lost sight of the aim which was common 
to all the reformers when Colet founded the school at St. Paul’s. Colet 
said that his intention was especially to increase the knowledge and 
worship of God and of Jesus Christ and to increase the good Christian 
life and conduct of children.* 

Thomas Arnold had as his chief motive, in reforming the schools 
of his day, the inculcating of religious ideals. 

As stated by a recent writer, the educational aim of England in- 
cludes the welfare of the child from every point of view—the moral, 
the spiritual, the physical, and the intellectual.” 

In all of the elementary schools of England, religious or Scriptural 
instruction is given.” Sectarianism makes it difficult for the government 
to find or to provide any system of religious education in the provided, 
or public, schools that will be of advantage to all who are in attendance. 
Bible reading and prayer are common to nearly all the provided schools.” 
The Cowper-Temple clause in the Act of 1921 seems to bar sectarian 
teaching but permits the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments. However, whatever religious instruction is offered 
must be given either before or after the regular school sessions.” 

t Quoted by Smith, H. B. p. 1. 

8 Smith, H. B. p. 57. 

*Hadow. p. 145. 

%” Wilson, J. Dover. p. 43. 
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In many schools, syllabuses of Scriptural teaching are used which 
are agreed upon by all the churches except the Roman Catholic. 

The denominational or non-provided elementary schools, such as 
the Church of England schools, are having a difficult time in keeping 
their work going because of lack of finances. They have of late been 
unable to keep up buildings and grounds. Overtures from local public 
school authorities have been made from time to time to the church school 
groups in regard to turning over all non-provided schools to the local 
authorities, but they have met with little success. Where church schools 
are not possible, negotiations are under way to have secular instruction 
given by local authorities and religious instruction given by the church. 
The Roman Catholic church cannot codperate along these lines.” 

In the non-provided schools there is much doctrinal teaching. Each 
school is at liberty to teach its sectarian beliefs, and in each school the 
pupils are kept in close touch with the Bible.“ Bible instruction, prayers, 
and hymns are always a part of the curriculum. Since the elementary 
school is the foundation for the cultural social life of England, it is 
considered the task of the school to hand down its inherited culture 
from one generation to the next. The fitness of the teacher in morals 
and general culture is considered seriously and in many cases a clergy- 
man is the one selected to give religious instruction. 

The elementary school children have had more attention in religious 
instruction than any other group in England. All who have passed thru 
the elementary school in recent years have had at least two hours a 
week, and many as much as five hours a week, in Biblical instruction 
each year they were in attendance.” The Catholic schools have given 
more time to Bible and catechism teaching than have other schools.” 

In the secondary schools of England there are many problems in 
connection with the giving of religious and moral instruction. The chief 
difficulty is not a matter of opposition to religious teaching but rather 
of indifference toward it. In some cases the school authorities are 
apathetic towards religious teaching. In other cases the teachers are in- 
different and negligent. Naturally, where either authorities or teachers 
are indifferent the students soon get the same attitude. 

There are five ways in regular use in all English boarding schools 
to influence the religious life of the students: chapel services, Holy Com- 
munion services together with the teaching in connection with these, 
Scripture teaching, confirmation and the preparation for it, and volun- 
tary services and societies. Besides, there is the influence of example. 
Chapel attendance is usually compulsory, but much care and time are 
spent in some schools in making the services interesting. Some of the 
chapels are beautiful and help to bring the students to a sense of God’s 
presence. The reading of Scripture is dignified and the singing inspiring. 
The boys usually enter into these services in good spirit." However, 
there are many chapels which are far from beautiful, and in which the 
services are not uplifting. 
~~ 38 Perkins. “England.” Educational Yearbook, 1927. p. 77. 

4 Wilson, J. Dover. p. 43. 
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Mr. Cyril Norwood finds that there is a considerable amount of 
criticism of the religious teaching in the secondary schools, and admits 
that his observation of the work done leads him to believe that the 
criticism is justified. Mr. Norwood, however, believes thoroly in the 
teaching of religion in the schools and is very sympathetic toward those 
in charge of the work as they seek to solve the difficult problems con- 
nected with it. He feels that many of those in charge of secondary schools 
are exceptionally devoted and earnest men, and if it were not for these 
men things would be infinitely worse than they are. His criticism is, 
rather, of the system which gives little chance for a presentation of re- 
ligion that will have a real appeal to the boys.” 

The general atmosphere and the methods used in some schools are 
not conducive to religious uplift. In the morning at the hour for chapel 
boys and masters hurry in, both with their minds in a rush, disturbed by 
the journey to the school and full of the business of the day. There are 
formal prayers, a reading of the Bible, perhaps a hymn, and the school 
hastens off to its work. Only five or ten minutes have been spent, and 
these in surroundings less congenial to divine worship than to an inter- 
est in athletics, since many of the chapels are merely halls where chal- 
lenge cups and honor-boards are on display.” 

Sometimes in the secondary schools there are special religious serv- 
ices, perhaps at a church. Usually there are services in celebration of 
Armistice Day. But such irregular services do not result in much profit 
to the pupils. 

A description of the period given over to religious instruction is 
quoted by Norwood.” It was written by the headmaster of a day school 
in one of the large cities, and states that the subject of religion is com- 
monly spoken of as the Cinderella of the curriculum. The weekly period 
for Bible teaching is shifted around and placed just wherever there is 
a corner no one wants for more important subjects. The teaching of the 
Bible is delegated to anyone who will take it or has nothing better to 
teach. Sometimes men of no religious convictions teach the subject of 
religion and openly confess that they would, if paid for it, be as willing 
to. teach Mohamedanism as the Bible. Very rarely is the subject of reli- 
gion taught by one who has specialized in it, and even in these rare 
cases it is taught as a memory lesson to be crammed for a leaving 
examination. 

It becomes necessary then in some of the secondary schools for the 
students to get what sense of religion and its meaning they can from the 
examples of the Christian masters who teach them. Many of these mas- 
ters exert a powerful influence over the lives of the boys by friendship 
and companionship with them, by scout work, by school journeys, and by 
hobby-societies and school clubs. But no school system can expect that 
there will be enough good masters forthcoming to counteract the present 
apathy, social indifference," and lack of opportunity in religious instruc- 
tion. 


* Norwood. p. 160. 
1 Ibid., p. 160. 
20 Ibid., p. 161. 
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A report in 1929 of a commission appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York shows that the teaching of religion in secondary 
schools other than endowed schools is still too slight and too perfunctory; 
it is not on a par with that given in the elementary schools. The sec- 
tarian controversy still hampers all efforts at united action. But the 
outlook is more hopeful that old differences will be reconciled and old 
antagonisms forgotten so that the educational aim, which is the whole 
welfare of the child, moral and spiritual, physical and intellectual, will 
be realized.” 

In the present-day “great public schools,” such as Eton, Rugby, and 
Harrow, religious education is under the control of governors and is 
given a prominent place. In some of these schools religion is taught by 
a specialist, but in most of them it is taught by the different members 
of the faculty. Most of the public schools are boarding schools and the 
religious welfare of the students is looked after largely by the head- 
master. Usually there are group prayers and chapel services, where stu- 
dents are often addressed by celebrated preachers. There is Bible study 
and church history and a course in apologetics. Divinity prizes are given 
occasionally to stimulate interest. On the whole the religious education 
at these schools, both in its tone and its efficiency, depends largely on 
the headmaster or headmistress. Usually these leaders rise to the height 
of the occasion and give religious teaching the dignified place and careful 
attention which are its due.” 

There are many private schools in England which also have their 
problems in religious education. Among these private schools are some 
experimental schools described by Miss Alice Woods. The religious edu- 
cation program in two of these schools will be noted. 

At St. George’s, Harpenden, where there are two hundred boys and 
girls, the religious life of the school centers around the chapel services. 
The pupils consider the chapel their own and are free to make sug- 
gestions as to hymns, Scripture readings, and prayers. Boys sometimes 
read the Scriptures. The headmaster had felt for some time that the 
students listened to Scripture teaching from a sense of duty and not be- 
cause they delighted in it. He changed his plan, therefore, and now deals 
with the Bible as a history of the exploration of the Israelites in the 
spiritual world. Each Wednesday evening he gives a lecture on questions 
that have been asked previously by students. He furnishes an outline 
of the lecture and has the boys fill in the body of the talk. He has noted 
a greatly increased interest.” 

At a girls’ school at Gerard’s Cross morning prayers are conducted 
by the headmistress just before school starts. There is no compulsion as 
to attendance either at morning prayers or at the Scripture lesson, 
which is taught regularly. No doctrinal instruction is given and no one 
church is held up as being above or better than another. 

Attendance at church is purely voluntary so far as the school 
authorities are concerned, tho some parents may insist that their girls 
attend. 

2 Hadow. pp. 144-5. 
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Evening services arranged by the girls themselves have proved 
helpful in developing their religious life. Prayers are read and many 
hymns are sung. At times the headmistress reads a selection from re- 
ligious literature.” 

The English examination system has had a very definite effect on 
religious education in that country. Because of the fact that religion has 
nearly always been included in these examinations, the subject has been 
more carefully taught and more generally included in the school cur- 
ricula. 

A ruling of the Board of Education requires an examination of all 
students completing the elementary work and desiring to enter the 
secondary schools. If they pass this examination they are given a sec- 
ondary school certificate. A certain amount of election of studies in this 
examination is permitted, but in all of the eight combinations permitted 
the subject of religious knowledge may be included. 

A considerable difference of opinion exists among even the best 
teachers as to the importance and value of the examination in religious 
knowledge, but the board holds that as long as a definite demand exists 
for it the demand should be met. 

In 1931 in this school certificate examination there were 67,000 
candidates; 14,853 of these took the religious knowledge examination and 
more than seventy per cent passed it successfully. The board found that 
certain parts of this certificate examination were too difficult and recom- 
mended certain changes in the Bible courses given. 

In many of the districts both in England and in Wales, the different 
types of schools have agreed upon a syllabus of religious instruction to 
be used in preparation for the religious knowledge examination, and a 
good deal of interest and enthusiasm has been aroused in having this 
syllabus, or similar ones, adopted generally.” 

There is apparently a rather general agreement among the English 
as to the principles that should be at work in both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. It is felt that the simple duty of the nation is to im- 
prove and develop the Christian teaching and life in the schools. Ex- 
perience, the English feel, will prove that Christian teaching is the best 
foundation for personal character and national stability.” 

Religion as a part of education is one of the oldest traditions of 
England. Since the days long before the Reformation the schools have 
included religious teaching. After the Reformation the Episcopal church 
was a pioneer in an education which included religious instruction. The 
so-called “great public schools” have always included religion in their 
curricula, and their history goes back to the fifteenth century. 

The religious training and ideals which all of the leaders and the 
higher class of Englishmen have received have become an integral part 
of English character. Norwood” believes that a nation should possess a 
history and a tradition which have been shaped by its national character, 
and which in turn have helped to mold that character. He avers that 
the English tradition of education has within it qualities derived partly 


% Woods. p. 167. 
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from discipline, culture, and athletics, and partly from religion and 
service. 

Norwood believes that the ideal of service is one of the rarest fruits 
of the English tradition of education, and that the English gained this 
ideal from the teaching of Christ that he who loses his life shall find 
it.” In spite of defects in the system of education or in the tradition of 
education, England has been training men thru religion and discipline, 
thru intellectual culture and physical development, to the conscious end 
of serving humanity. 

The results of religious education in the lives of boys are not easily 
observed. It is not fair to say that religious instruction is worthless be- 
cause the boys appear to think more of the conventions of their homes or 
of their studies than they do of religion. Most boys at school have high 
ideals, altho they do not talk of them. Most boys carry away from a good 
school some rather clear conceptions, one of which is a definite desire 
to do the right thing and to accomplish something of real value to the 
world. Another is a spirit of coéperation with the community which, they 
feel, is higher and better than they are and can lift them to higher 
achievement than they could reach alone. A third conception is that of 
the Kingdom of God as something to be valued and to be worked for. 
These conceptions may not be related to religion by the boys themselves 
but they come as a result of religious training.” 

H. B. Smith says the best of the secondary schools are handing 
down a rich heritage of ethical and religious training by means of the 
common life of the school and of the teaching and common worship. He 
says also that the elementary school aim was originally definitely reli- 
gious. The religious aspect of education has been kept to the front, altho 
in recent years under state control the elementary schools have tended to 
put the acquiring of knowledge above the training of character.” 

The long continued teaching of religion in the schools which have 
produced England’s leaders for centuries has provided a conservative 
element in social, political, and intellectual life, which is law-abiding and 
God-fearing and has been England’s mainstay in all her strifes and 
storms. When Queen Victoria was asked the secret of England’s great- 
ness she pointed to the open Bible.” The Bible and the teaching of 
religion and morals in the schools are still the secret of the moral 
stamina of the English people. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE ENGLISH COLONIES 
AND TERRITORIES 


IN treating of the colonies of Great Britain it may be said that 
there is little information accessible concerning the kind or amount of 
religious or moral teaching in the schools of these different dependencies. 
In general the kind of religious training found in the colonies reflects to 

% Ibid., p. 60. 
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some extent the training being given in the mother country. But in most 
places the work is very meagre. This is true not only of Great Britain’s 
colonies but also of nearly all the colonies of other countries. 


Ceylon 


Ceylon is an island located in the Indian ocean south of India. The 
country is made up religiously of Buddhists, Hindus, Moslems, and 
Christians. In the third century, B.C., Buddhism was brought from India 
to Ceylon and is today the dominant religion of the island. The Buddhism 
of India is not as materialistic and as atheistic in make-up as that of 
China and Japan, yet it has a mixture of the teaching of Hinduism and 
the religion of the aboriginal wild tribes. 

The Ceylon system of education includes elementary and secondary 
schools.’ In the vernacular schools public education is free.’ 

The course of study in Ceylon University includes Buddhist phil- 
osophy, Hindu philosophy, and Islamic philosophy.’ It would seem from 
the great number of Buddhist temples and priests that the youths are 
given their education in schools connected with the temples. In the Wes- 
leyan mission, the pupils are taught Biblical history along with the 
other secular subjects.‘ 


Cyprus 


Cyprus is located in the Mediterranean Sea, about sixty miles from 
the coast of Syria. It was annexed by England in 1914. It has a popu- 
lation of about 347,000, of which four-fifths are Greek Christians, less 
than one-fifth Moslems, and the rest Latin Catholics, Armenians, Maron- 
ites, and Jews. Some villages are made up altogether of Moslems, some 
of Greeks, and others have a mixed population. Its public educational 
system includes both elementary and secondary schools.’ Each com- 
munity has its own educational system, but the government exercises 
an oversight of all of them; yet no branch of education is completely 
under the governmental educational department. 

According to the law of 1929 elementary education was put under 
complete governmental control. Of the 990 elementary schools in the 
island, 700 are Greek-Christian schools, 268 are Moslem schools, and 
22 are schools of the smaller religious communities. All religious com- 
munities have their own boards of education, and each village has a 
school of its own denomination. 

There are several Greek secondary schools both for boys and for 
girls. In the Latin community, elementary and secondary schools are 
combined and are governed by their respective religious orders. There 
are some private secondary schools. For example, an English school is 
established at Nicosia for boys. 

There are two American academies: one for boys at Larnaca and 
one for girls at Nicosia.° The American academies are under the direc- 
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tion of the Reformed Presbyterian Church of North America. The pupils 
in these academies are given instruction in the Bible and the funda- 
mental principles of Christianity.’ 


The Malay Territories 


The Malay territories are a group of islands in the great Malay 
Archipelago. The educational department of Malay directs the educa- 
tion of the Straits Settlements, the Federated Malay States, and, to a 
certain extent, the unfederated Malay states. 

The colony of the Straits Settlements takes in the island Penang, 
Province Wellesley, the island of Singapore, the Dindings, and the set- 
tlement of Malacca. The federated states include Perak, Pahang, Negri 
Sembilan, and Selangor. The unfederated states are Johore, Perlis, 
Kedah, Trengganu, and Kelantan. 

The population of these Malay territories is made up of several dif- 
ferent races: the Negrito race, probably related to the Aetas of the 
Philippines, who are nomadic people and live in the mountainous dis- 
tricts; the Sakai race, related to the Veddas of Ceylon, who live on the 
hills and near villages; the proto-Malay people, who are jungle-dwellers; 
and groups of Moslem Malays, Indians, Siamese, Japanese, Arabs, Jews, 
Filipinos, and a very large number of Chinese. 

The aborigines have almost no education. They are unable to use 
more than the first three numerals and are very primitive in manner 
and outlook. 

The Chinese and Japanese, who together far outnumber other immi- 
grants, bring their own culture, education, and traditions. 

The Malay race is the only one that has sufficient education to 
mention. In the early history of this people the boys and girls were 
given a2 practical training by their parents in fishing, trapping, agricul- 
ture, weaving, and cooking. The girls received a better education than 
the boys, being taught proverbs, poetry, folk-lore, and race-traditions. 
There was also the training of the young warrior and nobleman, who 
studied the Koran, fencing, astrology, and the use of charms. 

An old type of training among the Malayans was that received 
under a shaman. This was a semi-religious education which generally 
called for a pupil of hysterical tendencies. The pupil had to spend 
lonely hours in forest or cemetery and acquire the power of visual hallu- 
cinations. He was also required to learn by rote a multitude of in- 
cantations, which are in many cases a mingling of appeals to Hindu 
gods and Moslem saints. Even today boys are taught by the Malayan 
medicine men and magicians who are always prominent and who deal 
in Moslem charms and magic as weapons against spiritual enemies. 

In earlier Malay history there were no Malay schools except a 
few conducted in the homes of teachers for the teaching of the Koran. 
The boys lived in the home of the teacher, the parents supplying food, 
cooking utensils, and a bed. The pupils assisted the teacher in both 
house and field, in return for the instruction given in learning to read 
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the Koran. Today all Malay boys and girls are required to read the 
Koran before being received into the community of Islam.* 

In the Chinese schools of Malay maintained by the government, the 
teaching of ethics is given a place in the regular curriculum,’ 


Tanganyika 


Tanganyika is the largest territory under the British Colonial Of- 
fice. It is a part of the former German East Africa which is now ad- 
ministered as a mandate of Great Britain. 

The natives are a dwarf-like people, a mixture of Negro and 
Hamitic migrations. There is also a European population of English, 
German, French, Swiss, and Greek.” 

Education existed among the African tribes long before the com- 
ing of the Europeans. A chief, selected by the people, went thru the 
country, gathered up boys twelve years of age, and took them to his 
own residence to be trained in honor, tribal authority, manliness, and 
courtesy. 

At the present time, tho elementary schools are increasing in num- 
bers and in length of term and are giving a full curriculum of secular 
subjects, they are not offering any courses in religion or morals. The 
only religious education given, it appears, is offered by the Catholic 
and Protestant mission schools. These forces, however, are reaching 
every corner of the country by some missionary activity.” 


Bermuda 


Bermuda consists of a group of three hundred sixty islands, twenty 
of which are inhabited. It is located about six hundred miles off the 
coast of North Carolina, and constitutes a colony belonging to Great 
Britain. About one-half the population are whites with the remainder 
made up of several different races. A large number of the people are 
members of the Church of England. There are no government schools, 
but the government gives aid to schools which measure up to govern- 
ment standards and inspection.” 

Bermuda belongs to the Bishopric of Newfoundland under the 
Church of England, and it may be inferred that the greater part of 
religious education given in Bermuda is of the type given by the Episco- 
pal church. 


British Guiana 


British Guiana is located on the Atlantic coast of South America. 
It is ruled by a governor who is responsible to the British Colonial Office. 

Since the abolition of slavery in Guiana and other colonies of Great 
Britain, many new problems of government and education have arisen. 
In British Guiana the problem of dealing with free Negroes who are 
averse to labor is one of the chief difficulties. Laws and customs of 
England do not work well in a tropical country among a mixed popu- 

8 Winstedt. pp. 79-86. 
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lation of Negroes, Indians, East Indians, and whites. Crime of many 
types, laxity in sex relations, and a general antipathy to work of any 
kind greatly hinder any attempt at social uplift or educational advance. 

The Negro is very religious in his way—but his way is the chief 
difficulty. He is satisfied with very primitive ideas and practices and 
religious education is not given much of a chance in his life in the 
tropics. 

In the religious work in Guiana the English and Scotch churches 
are on an equal footing, being given alternate parishes and districts 
for their control. The Roman Catholic and the Methodist churches re- 
ceive grants from the government. 

The school system in British Guiana is denominational. Each church 
has its schools in its own parishes and conducts mission schools in out- 
lying districts. Grants are received according to the number of children 
enrolled, usually five dollars per head, which amount goes to the clergy 
conducting the school. In the settled districts attendance is compulsory. 

In Georgetown there is a good secondary school called Queen’s Col- 
lege. It is undenominational and compares with a first grade English 
grammar school.” Since education is denominational in Guiana, reli- 
gious instruction follows the line of particular sects. The Bible, sectarian 
catechisms, and dogma form the basis of teaching. 


British Honduras 


British Honduras is located in the Central American group of coun- 
tries. It became a colony of Great Britain in 1862. The West India 
Province, of which British Honduras is a part, is under the direction of 
the Bishopric of the Church of England.” 

The schools of this country are administered in much the same way 
as those in Newfoundland. The system is the denominational plan. Each 
denomination manages its own schools and gives religious instruction 
according to its creed. Several denominations are found in British Hon- 
duras—the Roman Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Anglican, the Metho- 
dist, and the Baptist. 


Jamaica 


Jamaica is an island of the West Indies group. It has been under 
English control for nearly three centuries and has had a greatly varied 
political history. Slavery was common there in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. In fact, the early population was made up largely of 
slaves brought in from Africa. 

In 1834 England emancipated the slaves in Jamaica, gave them 
over to their own ways, and practically neglected them for about thirty 
years. They were not capable of self-government and did not wish to 
work, so the thirty years are spoken of as years of stagnation. Finally 
a new era set in: the government of England began to take an inter- 
est in Negro welfare. A new Governor, Blake, came and began to teach 
and lead the Negro people. 

33 Rodway. pp. 157-8. 
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Missionaries have been the chief advocates of education for Jamaica. 
They recognized from the beginning of their work that secular as well 
as religious schools were necessary. They therefore gathered children 
together and taught them in schools attached to the church. A small 
grant of money was given by the Imperial Government for a short 
time, but it was not enough. The Island Government then granted aid 
but that, too, was insufficient and was poorly distributed.” 

The two great problems in Jamaica that have needed both secular 
and religious education for their solution are the sex problem and illiter- 
acy. Both of these have called for the best minds that could be found 
and for the highest type of education obtainable. 

Friends of the missionaries to whom this call was presented gave 
money to establish teacher-training schools so that young teachers could 
be sent to outlying districts where the schools could become centers of 
light and learning. 

In recent years many public elementary schools and a few secondary 
schools have been started. Fees were abolished in elementary schools 
and the attempt has been made several times to make education com- 
pulsory, but it has been unsuccessful. Even today the great majority of 
schools are run by denominations. In these schools religion has a promi- 
nent part. In the schools which receive government aid the Scripture 
lessons are optional with the children.” 


Newfoundland 


The oldest colony of Great Britain is Newfoundland, which lies 
just nine miles off the shore of the North American continent at the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The population of Newfoundland is made up 
almost entirely (about ninety-nine per cent) of Scotch, Irish, and Eng- 
lish. This fact in itself indicates something of the type of religious edu- 
cation that will be found there. 

A member of the Newfoundland cabinet, named the Minister of 
Education, has charge of educational affairs. The school system found 
in Newfoundland is denominational. Each of three denominations has 
a superintendent who, under the Minister of Education, directs his 
denominational schools. No taxes for schools are levied, but the govern- 
ment grants aid to each group. 

Each denomination appoints its teachers. There is a general curricu- 
lum which all schools must teach, but each denomination is permitted 
to give religious instruction according to its particular creed. If any 
parents object to having their children receive religious teaching in a 
certain school, the children may be withdrawn from such teaching. 

In sparsely settled districts the different denominations codperate 
in establishing a non-denominational one-room school. The sect which 
has the largest number of children attending takes charge, receives 
the grant-money, and administers the school work.” The “conscience 
clause” no doubt covers the giving of religious instruction in these 
schools also. 


4% Livingstone. p. 47. 
6 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 315-16. 
™ Burke. p. 309. 
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Labrador 


Labrador is a dependency of Newfoundland, tho nearly three times 
the size of the mother country. It lies at the far northeast corner of 
North America. The people of Labrador are nearly all Eskimos, tho 
there are a number of Indians in the interior and a small group of 
whites—English, Scotch, and French—in the east and south parts of 
the country. 

The Moravians have labored among the people of Labrador for 
over one hundred fifty years, and have done much for their educational 
and religious welfare. Schools, hospitals, and nursing stations have 
been established in many districts. 

The International Grenfell Association has established medical and 
public health service stations thruout the country to care for the peo- 
ple in need. 

The country is governed by the laws of Newfoundland. Courts of 
justice are not necessary for crime seldom occurs. There are no open 
saloons and practically no drunkenness. 

The schools are chiefly mission schools among the Eskimos, who 
are now the best educated people in the country. Almost without excep- 
tion they can read and write. Many are good musicians, while many 
others are good traders who have been taught by Moravian mission- 
aries.“ The religious education in Labrador schools is entirely sectarian, 
and is with few exceptions conducted by the Moravians. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ESTONIA 


ESTONIA, which lies between the Baltic Sea on the West and Russia 
on the East, became an independent republic in 1918. For over two 
hundred years prior to 1918 she had been under the power of Russia. 
Under the Russian rule the little country of Estonia suffered greatly and 
her educational work made little progress. But since she gained her lib- 
erty she has made great advancement along many lines, especially in 
education. 

Estonia has some modern social laws which greatly affect her life 
and indirectly affect her religious and moral educational work: for ex- 
ample, compulsory insurance against sickness, provision of temporary 
employment for those out of work, a pension for those over sixty years 
of age, and government homes for needy children. 

Advanced steps in the educational field have accompanied those in 
the social field. Education has been made free and compulsory and the 
administration of the work has been placed in the hands of the Ministry 
of Education. According to the constitution, the minority peoples are 
entitled to an education in their own vernacular. Children may be edu- 
cated at home or in schools, either private or public. 


% Grenfell and others. p. 175. 
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Such a group of liberal laws gives excellent opportunities for re- 
ligious minorities to give their children such religious and moral training 
as they see fit. The only limiting condition is that all such private or 
home training shall be subject to the review of the state. 

The question of religious instruction in the public schools of Estonia 
is one of long standing. Over eighty per cent of the Estonian people are 
Lutherans’ and it is but natural that the Lutheran religion should have 
a large place in religious instruction. There is, however, a minority 
which has demanded that the schools should be secularized. This minority 
finally forced a referendum vote in 1923. The referendum showed a 
majority in favor of giving religious instruction in the schools but mak- 
ing the courses optional. In both elementary and secondary schools, 
therefore, religion is given a place on the curriculum as an elective 
study.” 

The Estonian people have shown the results of religious teaching 
thru all the years. They endured the oppression of their enemies for 
two hundred years and yet remained faithful. They are now putting 
into practice the teachings of Christianity in their progressive legisla- 
tion which provides for the poor and needy, the aged, the sick, and the 
unemployed. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF FINLAND 


FINLAND is a far north country lying between Sweden and Russia. 
For a long time it was under the sovereignty of Russia but became in- 
dependent in 1917. 

The population of Finland is made up largely of Finnish and 
Swedish people. About ninety-seven per cent are Protestants, and the 
other three per cent are mostly Greek and Roman Catholics. Of the 
ninety-seven per cent who are Protestants, over ninety per cent belong 
to the Lutheran church. 

About sixty per cent of the population are engaged in farming. 
This fact alone makes the problem of education, both secular and re- 
ligious, difficult, for it means a scattered population. 

The more important matters in the administration and control of 
education are determined by the Diet, with the President’s approval. 
Less important matters are taken care of by the Council of State, the 
Superior School Council, and the Minister of Education. The Superior 
School Council has charge of two sections: one of Swedish schools and 
the other of Finnish. Each of these is subdivided into elementary and 
secondary education. 

For the most part the educational system of Finland is patterned 
after the German system. The work is very thoro and yet the cost of 
education is not at all excessive. The teachings of the Reformation, 
which include the idea of universal education, are plainly evident. 


1The Americana Annual, 1929. p. 277. 
?Poeld. pp. 91-103. 
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Education in Finland is both free and compulsory. A required 
amount must be obtained in the public schools or in the private schools 
or in the home. Children who do not take a full-time course in the 
regular schools are required to attend a continuation school for a period 
of two years. Only a part of the schools, either primary or secondary, 
are coeducational. 

In the elementary schools Bible stories are taught along with the 
secular subjects. In the secondary schools religion is given the first 
place in the curriculum. There are a number of People’s High Schools 
in Finland similar to the Danish Folk High Schools, conducted for a 
period of six months in the winter season. The instruction given in these 
schools concerns national history and the problem of humanity in gen- 
eral. The main emphasis is placed on the ideas of the Danish bishop, 
N. S. F. Grundwig, founder of the Folk High School.* This pioneer, as 
is shown in the discussion of Denmark, believed in the teaching of 
Scripture by the singing of songs and by paraphrasing. He showed that 
it was better to teach religion thru the emotional nature than thru the 
intellectual. 

Finland has been doing some careful research work that will have 
some effect on future religious teaching. In both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools the attempt is being made to ascertain the interest of 
the students in ideals, in literary subjects, in the use of language, and 
in such character traits as honesty and truthfulness. 

As 4 result of religious teaching in the home, church, and schools 
of Finland ninety-seven per cent of the people of the nation are affiliated 
with the church. This religious teaching is manifest in the life of the 
Finnish people in making of them men and women of a strong, sturdy 
character with a deep sense of moral responsibility. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF FRANCE 


In France we have one of the outstanding examples of the separa- 
tion of church and state and the complete secularization and laicization 
of public schools. 

For many centuries there was a constant struggle in France be- 
tween the church of Rome and the state for the control of government, 
church, and schools. In the sixteenth century the church had the upper 
hand and controlled both the temporal and spiritual forces of the coun- 
try. In the eighteenth century the state succeeded in breaking loose 
from the church. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, second- 
ary and higher education have been free from the control of the church. 
But it was not until 1886 that the elementary schools were freed from 
church contro] and complete laicization of the whole school system was 
accomplished. 


1 Lilius. pp. 136-7. 
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At the present time all public education in France, elementary, 
secondary, and higher, is under the control of the state. All private in- 
stitutions of learning whether denominational or non-denominational are 
subject to state inspection and state regulation. The Minister of Public 
Instruction is in general charge of all school affairs. Elementary edu- 
cation is free and compulsory, while secondary education is neither. 

The problem of the laicization of public schools in France includes 
the laicization of the schools themselves, of the courses of study, and of 
the teachers. 

The public schools admit any or all children of a community who 
desire to enter, whether or not they belong to a religious denomination. 
No questions are asked about their religious faiths and no religious 
instruction is provided in the schools. If it is desired by parents, the 
children may be sent to the church after school hours for religious teach- 
ing, but no teacher may be required to escort the children to the church. 
Public schools are closed two days a week so that parents may have 
their children instructed in religion during that time. At certain times 
or on certain occasions during the regular school hours the law permits 
the children to leave the school in order to attend church services. 

Laicization of the course of study provides that religion shall not 
be included as a subject for instruction in the public schools. This action 
was considered necessary because of the compulsory education law under 
which many people, financially unable to send their children to a pri- 
vate school, would be forced to send their children to the public schools 
where they might receive instruction contrary to their religious beliefs. 
Out of respect for liberty of conscience and religious convictions, it 
was argued, children should not be forced to accept any particular re- 
ligious teaching. Teachers, furthermore, who belong to no church or 
have no religious convictions, are not forced to teach religion. 

The laicity of teachers signifies that all instruction in the public 
schools must be given by lay teachers. This situation was brought about 
because of the opposition of the Roman hierarchy to the formation of the 
Third Republic. The latter, as soon as it came into power, determined 
to eliminate all teachers in public schools who were bound by oath to 
Roman Catholic orders. The law is not interpreted to mean that no 
member of a religious denomination may teach in the public school. In 
fact, no questions are asked as to the religious affiliations of the teach- 
ers. Nor do the school records show the church membership of teachers.’ 
But the law does exclude any teacher who belongs to a sectarian order 
or ecclesiastical hierarchy. This rule would evidently exclude as regular 
teachers all ministers of Protestant denominations and all clerical priests 
who have taken monastic vows. The reasons given for such a stringent 
law are chiefly two: that those who have joined sectarian orders are 
bound by vows to give first place to the propagation of a particular 
belief; and that members of an order owe obedience first of all to the 
hierarchy. The state feels it cannot permit this primary allegiance to 
an ecclesiastical hierarchy on the part of its public school teachers. 

There is one exception to the full laicity of teaching in the public 
schools. This occurs in the secondary schools, which are chiefly boarding 


1 Pécaut. p. 187. 
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schools, where ministers of different denominations are permitted to 
come into the schools and conduct classes in religion. Chapel services 
are conducted, also, by ministers in some of these secondary schools.’ 

In choosing and continuing her course in the laicization of the 
schools, France claims that she is not opposed to any one religion—she 
is simply neutral. The desire is not to offend the consciences of any of 
her people. She does not wish to propagate the beliefs of any religion, 
nor yet to offend those who have definite religious convictions or who 
have no religious preferences. And yet neutrality does not mean refusing 
to teach those moral principles which are common to all men. There 
is a common moral code in society which furnishes a spiritual bond for 
the members of the community. Moral instruction, then, takes the place 
of religious instruction in the public schools of France. 

Private schools are given great freedom as to teachers and curricula. 
They are allowed to teach religion or morals as they see fit in ele- 
mentary, secondary, or higher schools. They are not, however, per- 
mitted to grant degrees. They may give diplomas, but the state retains 
the right to grant degrees. This restriction keeps even the best of pri- 
vate institutions under state control. Private schools have a very large 
enrollment, especially the secondary schools where, in 1930, the enroll- 
ment was almost three-fourths that of the public secondary schools. 

These facts would indicate that altho it is a serious matter that 
no religious education is given in public secondary schools, except as 
ministers may come in to instruct children of their particular denomi- 
nations, yet the situation is not so bad as might be thought because, out 
of the total number of those receiving secondary education, almost half 
are attending private schools and are receiving religious instruction. 

The courses of moral instruction are carefully planned so as to 
suit the content of teaching to the age and ability of the pupils. In 
the infant section simple talks, simple poems and songs, and simple 
stories with a moral are made use of. In the primary section there are 
talks, readings, fables, parables, precepts, examples, and stories relating 
to morals. There are, also, character study, a study of school discipline, 
and a study of the connection between fault and punishment. The evils 
of tale-bearing and hyprocrisy, and the value of frankness, candor, and 
uprightness are pointed out. The children are trained to evaluate morals 
in their own lives and in the lives of others and to correct vulgar notions 
and superstitions, such as belief in ghosts and witchcraft. The pupils 
are also taught to draw moral lessons from facts about them, such as 
drunkenness, cruelty, disorder, and laziness. The attempt is made on the 
part of the teachers to help the pupils gain moral inspiration from the 
scenes in nature and also to develop a sympathetic nature by the doing 
of works of charity. 

The courses in the intermediate section include the study of duties 
to be performed in the family: love, respect, obedience, and gratitude 
toward parents; love and protection toward brothers and sisters; and 
kindness and politeness toward servants. Courses are included also in 
duties toward the teacher and schoolmates; duties toward the fatherland 

2 Ibid., p. 192. 
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and society; duties toward oneself, such as cleanliness, temperance, 
economy, diligence, truthfulness, and courage; duties toward animals 
such as kind treatment; and duties toward God, such as reverence and 
obedience to the laws of God. 

In the higher section courses are offered in duties toward the fam- 
ily, toward servants and masters, and toward society and the fatherland. 

In secondary education definite courses in morals are given along 
with the regular courses of study. Literary books are studied which in- 
clude moral and social questions.’ 

In the different private schools under denominational direction the 
content of instruction varies according to the creeds or beliefs of the 
church. Courses in the catechism, dogma, and church history are com- 
monly offered. 

The methods employed in the schools of France in the teaching of 
morals are those commonly found elsewhere. Both the direct and indirect 
methods are constantly used. The direct method has already been de- 
scribed in the teaching of definite moral courses. The indirect method 
is noted in the effort to induce a moral life by example. It is felt that 
the teacher by his example in conduct and in character will influence 
the pupils to follow in the right course. 

The use of stories and fables has already been mentioned. In the 
advanced classes lectures are given and use is made of the radio and 
moving pictures. Societies for educational advancement are formed with 
the idea of promoting the moral life. In higher education such methods 
as observation, research, and reasoning are employed in acquiring moral 
truths.‘ 

The results in France of the divorcement of religion from the school 
curricula are variously estimated. It is claimed by one writer that lay 
society can teach itself better than anyone else can; that no official 
denomination can teach all groups of society to love one another, be- 
cause it is biased by sectarian beliefs; and that there is a universal 
principle of love which is higher than denominations, and which only lay 
society can propagate.* 

Dr. McGaw’ makes the statement that moral teaching, separated 
from religion in a national system of education, does not have an up- 
lifting influence either upon a nation’s own citizens or upon the citizens 
of other countries. 

There are certain elements that enter into the success of moral in- 
struction in France. The first is that the teachers have a rather high 
ideal which inspires their work. They generally manifest a republican 
spirit and believe in the dignity of labor and the personal worth of the 
individual. They have a high conception of their calling and make use 
of the incidents of school life and of community life to enforce moral 
lessons. Definite moral instruction also has an advantage in that it 
helps to bring to definite focus and statement the thoughts that are 
struggling to find expression. Unity, clearness, and logical expression 
~~ * Buisson and Farrington. pp. 27, 305. 

*Pécaut. p. 193. 


5 Ibid., Footnote, p. 189. 
* McGaw. p. 263. 
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are helpful in the moral life. Coéperation between the family and the 
schools is also a reason for success in moral teaching in France. Habits 
and principles learned in school are expected to function and develop in 
home life. 

Some of the gaps and weaknesses of the lay system of instruction 
in France, as shown by experience, are traceable to a failure to appre- 
ciate the value of Christian principles and Christian ethics, especially 
in the failure to make use of the Christian ethical theory which har- 
monizes the individualistic and the sociological ideals.’ 

It appears that the gains to be noted in French moral education 
are greatly dependent upon the character of the teacher. The moral 
instruction in itself appeals especially to the intellect; but when sup- 
ported by the character and resourcefulness of the teacher it takes on 
life and force. 

In the past there have been many able and conscientious teachers 
with a background of religious as well as moral training. These teachers 
have been responsible for the success of the French system of moral 
training. But the question that now arises is: What about the future 
success of the plan when few teachers will be available who have re- 
ceived religious training as well as moral instruction? Effective moral 
instruction depends on convictions, and convictions, it seems certain, 
depend on religious training.* 

In a study of the success of moral instruction made by Balfour,’ 
some important conclusions were reached. It is pointed out that the 
moral lessons in themselves are valuable in such matters as temperance, 
health, patriotism, business integrity, and the claims of citizenship, but 
they would be greatly enhanced by an appeal to religious sanction. Moral 
instruction without the sanction of something higher than duty to the 
community or to self will be found quite inadequate for the developing 
of individual character and national virtue. The experiment of France 
will perhaps furnish further proof of this statement. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF FRENCH DEPENDENCIES, 
MANDATED TERRITORIES, COLONIES, 
AND PROTECTORATES 


AT the present time France has control over almost a score of de- 
pendencies, mandated territories, and colonies. 

The history of religious and moral education in each of these 
countries reads very much like that of all the others. In their early 
history the type of religious instruction was patterned after that given 
in the home country of the missionaries or of the conquering invaders. 
~~ tJourdain. p. 106. 


* Ibid., pp. 110-11. 
* Balfour. pp. 114-15. 
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If the missionaries were from Catholic countries the religious instruc- 
tion was Catholic; if they were from Protestant bodies or Protestant 
countries then the religious teaching was Protestant; if the early in- 
vaders were Turks or Mohamedans the religious instruction given was 
based on the Koran. In practically all of these countries, however, reli- 
gious instruction has been gradually displaced by moral instruction, 
following the plan of secularization of schools carried out by France, 
the controlling country. The program of moral instruction, as already 
described in the chapter on France, will be found given in these differ- 
ent colonies or territories in so far as it is applicable in these lands. 
In some protectorates, however, the Koran remains to this day as a 
part of the religious and moral training. 

In Africa, France has control over seven districts. Two of these, 
Algeria and Tunis, are protectorates. In both of these the Koran, which 
was the basis of religious instruction before French control, continues 
in use today.’ Two districts, Togo and Cameroon, are mandated terri- 
tories. In the schools of the former, German missionaries gave religious 
instruction until the country was taken over by France.’ Since that 
time the schools have been secularized and now morals are taught in- 
stead of religion. In Cameroon, the Koran has been displaced in the 
curriculum by the French system of morals. The three remaining dis- 
tricts—French Equatorial Africa, Somali Coast, and French West 
Africa—are colonies. In the last-named colony both the Koran and the 
French system of morals are in use at the present time. In the first- 
mentioned, French Equatorial Africa, the religious instruction given by 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries has been displaced by 
the French moral system. In the Somali Coast the present-day type 
of moral instruction in France has superseded the religious teaching 
of different religious bodies. 

In Asia, France has a colony called Indo-China. In this district, 
altho French culture and French morals have been introduced into the 
schools, there is much use made of the example and teachings of ancient 
Chinese characters.’ 

In all of the French colonies listed below, the religious instruction 
given in earlier days by religious bodies, by Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant missionaries, or by religious orders has been displaced by the 
French program of moral studies. These colonies are Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon, islands in the Atlantic near North America; Guadeloupe and 
Martinique in the West Indies; French Guiana in South America; 
Réunion, Madagascar, and French India in the Indian Ocean; and New 
Caledonia in the Pacific. 

In the mandated territory of Syria and Lebanon the Turkish reli- 
gious teaching based on the Koran has been displaced by the courses 
in morals introduced by the French.* 

1Horluc. pp. 205-7; Gau. p. 258. 

2Crouzet. pp. 311-16. 


3 Ibid., p. 509. 
*Bounoure. p. 240. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF GERMANY 


IN giving an account of religious and moral instruction in Ger- 
many it must first be noted that anything written today may not be 
in accord with the facts tomorrow on account of the rapid and far- 
reaching changes being made continually by the Hitler régime. Reli- 
gion, religious workers, religious institutions, and religious usages are 
all in confusion and no one knows what the next test or the next move 
will be. At the present time (December 1, 1934) Bishop Miiller, Hitler’s 
agent, is seeking to force a union of all Christian denominations into 
a Rome-free German church, and to develop a system of religious in- 
struction for schools which would de-Judaize the courses and put pagan 
gods and pagan literature on a level with God and the Bible. 

Altho this bulletin is purportedly an account of present-day reli- 
gious and moral instruction in the schools, it would be unfair to the 
Christian people of Germany not to give a survey of the work, curricu- 
lum, and plan of religious teaching that obtained prior to the present- 
day confusion. 

Up until recent months the plan of religious and moral education 
in the schools within Germany was practically the same as the one 
inaugurated in Europe soon after the Reformation, following an agree- 
ment between the leaders of the Reformation and the allies of the 
Pope. According to that arrangement the head of each political division 
could determine for himself and his country whether to have the Catho- 
lic or Lutheran religion. The problem of education in Germany was 
left largely to the different states, tho federal laws were enacted cov- 
ering certain phases of the work. 

Public elementary schools, secondary schools, and higher schools 
were under the control of the state both as to finances and as to man- 
agement. Private schools were merely under the state’s supervision. 

Compulsory education prevailed in all the states, but liberty of 
conscience was recognized in permitting optional attendance upon reli- 
gious instruction. Parents or guardians were responsible for the child’s 
attendance or non-attendance upon religious teaching until he reached 
the age of fourteen, when he could decide for himself. 

For many years a struggle has gone on over the question whether 
the schools of Germany should be denominational under control of the 
churches, denominational under the control of the state, interdenomi- 
national, non-denominational, private, or community schools. Each plan 
has had many advocates. 

Two types of schools, the denominational and interdenominational, 
have been common in Germany for many years. A third, the secular 
school, has grown up in certain cities since the World War. 

The term “denominational school” did not mean quite the same in 
Germany as it did elsewhere. The denominational school in Germany 
was a state or municipal school with state teachers and under state 
supervision. But the teachers chosen were members of the denomination 
in whose interests the school was carried on; the pupils also were of 
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that denomination and the curriculum was in harmony with the wishes 
and the faith of that denomination. 

In interdenominational schools, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
were taught together by teachers of all these faiths. Separate classes 
were held for religious instruction only. In the appointment of teach- 
ers, each denomination was represented according to the number of 
pupils of its faith in attendance at the school. The textbooks were such 
as would suit an interdenominational school, except that the texts used 
in religious instruction were always denominational. In fact, there was 
no non-denominational religious instruction in the German schools. 

Secular schools were established after the Revolution because of 
the fact that many teachers gave up their church membership after 
the war. They could not be discharged according to the constitution, 
which guarantees freedom in religious beliefs. Neither were they ac- 
ceptable in denominational or interdenominational schools. Since, how- 
ever, there were many pupils who were not receiving religious instruc- 
tion because the subject was elective, the government decided to col- 
lect such pupils into secular schools to be taught by the teachers who 
had renounced church membership.’ 

Private elementary schools might be established where there was 
no elementary school in the community to meet the religious needs of 
a minority group and where educational interests demanded them. This 
type of school was regulated by the state and might receive state 
subsidies. 

Vocational, intermediate, and secondary schools were not so closely 
connected with the churches as the elementary schools. They were open 
to pupils of any denomination or of no denomination. Religious instruc- 
tion in these schools was not compulsory for the pupils, nor were the 
teachers required to give it. 

Religious instruction was not given in the higher vocational schools. 
Courses on morals, however, were given a place and were based on 
Christian principles. 

The purpose of the elementary school system as stated by one 
writer previous to the Hitler régime was to develop good, patriotic 
citizens by training them morally and religiously.? In the religious 
instruction given in the elementary schools the purpose was to acquaint 
the youths with the faith of their fathers and to show them their duty 
to God, king, and country.* 

In the intermediate, secondary, and vocational schools religion and 
creeds did not play such a prominent part as they did in the elementary 
schools. The purpose of education here was to promote German ideal- 
ism, to prepare youths for entering higher institutions of learning, and 
to give them the highest German culture.‘ Religious instruction, how- 
ever, was a regular subject in the curriculum. Separate classes for 
different denominations were organized and were taught by a regular 

1Hylla. pp. 210-12. In a footnote, page 216, Hylla states that in 1983 the Com- 
missioner of Education ordered that no more pupils be admitted to secular schools and 
intimated that a pupil already attending would be sent to denominational schools. 

3 Alexander. p. 80. 


*Ibid., p. 286. 


*Lehmann. “Germany.” p. 191. 
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teacher, except in cases where the numbers were so few that it was 
advisable to have a clergyman as a part-time teacher. 

The courses offered in religion in the German schools were very 
extensive. An example of courses offered in the Prussian Catholic sec- 
ondary schools for the three upper grades is given by Hylla in the 
Educational Yearbook for 1932.° In the first of these grades a thoro 
study was made of Christ, His personality and work, His prophecies, 
His character, His teachings, His Kingdom, His worship, etc. Art and 
poetry dealing with Christ were studied. Church history, church orders, 
and church leaders were a second part of instruction in this grade. 

In the second upper grade a study of the doctrines concerning God 
was made: the Christian conception of God; God in the light of rea- 
son; God in the light of revelation; God as Creator; etc. Following 
this study was a survey of church history from the time of Boniface 
VIII to the French Revolution. 

In the third upper grade the pupil was introduced to the problems 
of personal and social life as they confront a Catholic. Conscience, will, 
duty, virtue, sin, and like subjects were studied. Then followed studies 
of social duties—family, church, and state duties; education; profes- 
sional ethics; the alcohol question; sexual problems; and many like 
questions. Church history was continued, taking up the period from 
the French Revolution to the present time. 

The following will serve as an example of the curriculum often 
found in the Protestant elementary schools. The religious courses in- 
cluded talks on Christian usages and customs, Bible stories from the 
Old and New Testaments, memory verses, catechism, Psalms, Bible char- 
acters, the work of the Prophets, the life of Jesus, Apostolic history, 
and the history of the Christian church. In all these courses the at- 
tempt was made to apply both moral and religious truths to the lives 
of the pupils, to build up a religious personality, and to furnish the 
fundamental truth necessary for the living of an evangelical Christian 
life.® 

While the private schools were allowed greater freedom in the 
set-up of their curricula both in secular and religious subjects, they 
nevertheless followed much the same plans and courses as those of the 
public elementary schools. 

At the age of eighteen the German boys entered the army and 
devoted two years to training in military life. The German army was 
regarded by the Germans as a school in itself, and the kind of educa- 
tion received there was considered the apex in the country’s educational 
system, turning out God-fearing men for Imperial Germany.’ 

Since religious education was regarded as a part of the regular 
work of denominational and interdenominational schools in Germany, 
the direct method of instruction was everywhere in use. Definite courses 
were given in all schools, but in denominational schools there was in- 
doctrination in particular beliefs. 

Altho it was recognized that the memory method was not the best 
and should not be overstressed, this method was found in use in a great 

SHylla. pp. 223-7. 


* Ibid., p. 218. 
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many schools. The children were required to memorize the catechism, 
church liturgy, Bible verses, Bible stories, and the pericopes. In church 
history and in Apostolic history the work was largely the memorizing 
of facts. In a majority of the schools no textbook was used in religious 
education for the first three years’ work. Good use was made, however, 
of maps of Bible lands, pictures of Bible characters, and Bible scenes. 

In the higher institutions of learning the lecture method was the 
one commonly used. But in all the different schools the example and 
character of the teacher were felt to be the chief influences in shaping 
the character of the pupils. 

Under the present circumstances, in view of the present-day con- 
fusion in political, religious, and educational circles in Germany, it 
would be almost futile to seek to state definite results of past work in 
religious or moral education. Too many factors have entered into the 
situation. From an outsider’s point of view it would seem that the reli- 
gious instruction given in the schools during the last half a century 
has had little moral effect. The waging of the World War and the Nazi 
program of breaking up religious practices and institutions would no 
doubt seem to many to belie any statement that sought to show good 
effects of religious education. One writer® goes so far as to say that 
altho there is a great amount of religious instruction given in the 
schools the people are not religious. This, he says, is due to an atti- 
tude of indifference rather than to antagonism. He avers that observa- 
tion of the people leads to the conclusion that the religious teaching 
given in the schools has had but little effect on moral life and a diminish- 
ing result on religious life. The virtues taught the children fail to appear 
in adult life. 

Another writer’ who sought to appraise the results of religious edu- 
cation in Germany before the World War says that some declared that 
it was the source of great benefit while others said it worked untold 
harm to true piety. The general opinion was that the teaching was out 
of harmony with the best thought of the day. This writer felt that the 
German children got a good stock of knowledge on religious matters, 
but it seemed to him undeniable that the religious teaching did not 
result in devotion to the church, either in interest in the church’s work 
or in holding to its teachings, and that it seemed there was no very 
good proof that the religious teaching created much inward religion and 
morality. Results seemed to depend upon whether the teacher was earn- 
est and high-souled. 

At the time of the World War it was said that force was the Ger- 
mans’ god and Germanism their religion. The present-day drive against 
the Christian religion and Judaism by Hitler’s Imperial Bishop Miiller 
and by another agent, Herr Rosenberg, who has been placed in charge 
of the education and culture of youth thruout Germany, would seem to 
indicate that the Nazi leaders and many of the German people are 
reverting to the war-time ideals. 

It will be necessary in order to bring this account down to date to 
state some of the plans of Hitler for religious instruction. The plans 

8 Alexander. pp. 296-7. 

*Sisson. p. 265. 
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of his agents are naturally considered as his own. The tendency seems 
to be to educate the youths in an anti-Christian, anti-God spirit and 
belief. Rosenberg, in charge of education, speaks of Jehovah as the 
desert demon of the Jews.” The Bishop of Hesse has planned to reduce 
the amount of instruction in the Old Testament in the schools, which 
means that pupils studying the New Testament will know little about 
Noah, Moses, Isaiah, or other Old Testament characters.” 

Hymn books are to be deleted of Judaistic expressions such as 
“Abraham’s seed,” “Zion’s walls,” “Hosannah,” and “Jehovah.” The new 
education programs are to place German legends and Christian inci- 
dents on an equality. 

In a Prussian teachers’ publication, Education and Instruction, is 
given a four-years’ program of religious instruction. The Bible story 
of the creation is to be read along with legends of the Norn, Walhalla, 
Wotan, Baldur, and Loki. Germanic and Christian piety are to be com- 
pared. But Germanic Christianity cannot regard the Old Testament as 
a support for its development. 

In Whitsuntide, fairy tales that have to do with nature are to be 
taught to the children. Nature’s sleeping and awakening should be 
studied along with the story of Jairus’ daughter. The story of the bring- 
ing to life of the son of the widow of Nain and the Horst Wessel song 
should be used together. Evidently what is desired is a mixture of 
pagan and Christian literature.” 

According to a recent order given by Hitler, the lessons in reli- 
gion given by the Catholics must begin and close with the words “Heil 
Hitler” instead of with the words, “Praised be Jesus Christ forever 
and ever. Amen.” In all the schools at the beginning and close of every 
lesson in secular subjects the teacher and pupils are required to raise 
their right arms and repeat “Heil Hitler.”” 

The plan to bring all denominations under one German Christian 
church, with Miiller as its chief Bishop, has been frustrated by the 
refusal of many bishops and pastors to join the union. In this drive 
Hitler has reckoned without one man—Martin Luther. 

If the plan for union of all denominations should be forced thru, 
all the past methods and curricula of religious education would no 
doubt be cast aside. Germany’s youths and their religious and moral 
education are in a critical period. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF GREECE 


THE educational history of Greece goes back to ancient times—at 
least to the sixth century B.C. The Golden Era, called the period of 
Classic Hellenism, extended from the sixth century B.C. to the third 

% Pantom, D. M. p. 819. 
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century A.D. Following this were the Byzantine period to 1453 and 
the period of Turkish domination to 1821. From 1821 to the present is 
called the modern period.’ 

During the modern period Greece has had many difficult problems 
both in secular and religious education. Wars have depleted her resources 
and hindered her progress. The ten-year period of war from 1912 to 
1922 brought Greece to the point where she could declare herself an 
independent republic in 1924. Her constitution was published in 1926 
and, after revision, was published again in 1927.” 

Under this new constitution Greek education has been able to make 
better progress. The Minister of Education and Religious Affairs is a 
member of the cabinet and has charge of elementary, secondary, and 
university education. Commercial and agricultural schools are not under 
the Minister of Education but are administered by the Minister of Na- 
tional Economy and the Minister of Agriculture respectively.’ 

Under the Minister of Education there is a Central Administration 
Board which is divided into three directorships. One of these director- 
ships is that of religions. The central board constructs the courses of 
study and arranges the schedules for both elementary and secondary 
schools, and is therefore responsible for the courses given in religion.‘ 

Greece has the honor of being the first European country to make 
education compulsory. This was in 1834.5 Education in Greece today is 
compulsory between the ages of five and fourteen. Elementary educa- 
tion is free for both girls and boys, and textbooks are free for those too 
poor to purchase them. The majority of schools are coeducational. 

As a rule the schools of Greece follow the six-six plan—six years 
of elementary and six years of secondary education. The secondary 
schools not giving a full six-year course are called Hellenic schools, 
while those giving six years of work are designated as gymnasium 
schools. Most of the secondary schools are boys’ schools, the education 
of girls beyond the elementary schools being usually a private enter- 
prise,® 

The schools and churches have been closely allied in Greece for 
centuries. The state religion is that of the Greek Orthodox faith, tho 
the church in Greece has been autocephalous since 1833, and is now 
governed by a Holy Synod.’ 

Tho the population of Greece is made up religiously of Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Jews, Moslems, and those of the Greek Orthodox 
faith, yet religious freedom is assured to all faiths.» The Greek Orthodox 
priests are often the schoolmasters and the double office gives them an 
advantage over the teachers of other denominations. However, after his 
ministerial duties, the priest has little time for teaching reading, writing, 

1 Cyclopedia of Educati Vol. 3, p. 161. 
2The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. p. 985. 
*Sakellariou. p. 223, 

* Ibid., p. 224. 

5Mears. Greece Today. p. 234. 

* Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 161-4. 
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and the catechism. His work of teaching is also hampered by the fact 
that the language of Greek books is different from the vernacular.’ 

In the elementary, secondary, and commercial schools we note that 
religion heads the list of subjects given in the curricula. In the ele 
mentary school religion is given in all six years, the hours per week 
increasing from one-half in the first year to three in the sixth year. In 
the gymnasium schools the subject of religion is taught two hours per 
week in all grades except the last, in which grade only one hour is 
given. 

In Greece, as in most of the other countries in which there is a 
state religion, the religious education in the public schools follows the 
line of teaching approved by the state church. Therefore the courses 
in religion which the Greek children receive are based on the teachings 
of the Greek Orthodox church. The beliefs prominent in that church 
system are that tradition and the Bible are of equal authority; the 
Saints and the Virgin Mary are to share in Divine worship; pictures and 
relics are worthy of adoration; efficacious grace is to be attributed to the 
emblems in the sacraments; ecclesiastical officialism is the only inter- 
preter of Scripture; and salvation is conditioned by good works. These 
and minor doctrines form the basic content of religious instruction in 
the schools. 

The Greek religious training has been of great benefit in holding 
the people together and in keeping alive the national spirit. It has also 
assisted in keeping the people interested in education and in those higher 
ideals of life which the Greeks of past ages have always held. 


®Mears. Greece Today. pp. 232-3. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF GREENLAND 


GREENLAND, an island in the Arctic ocean, is a colony of Denmark. 
At one time it belonged to Iceland and at another time to Norway. For 
a period of two hundred years it was lost to the civilized world and 
history knows nothing of it during that period. During the period when 
Iceland controlled the country, Christianity was introduced by a son of 
Eric the Red. With the assistance of priests the whole population was 
converted to Christianity.2 Even tho the country was lost to history 
for two centuries it is probable that the influence of Christianity con- 
tinued and that when later missionaries began work among them they 
found a religious soil already partly prepared. 

Soon after the country was rediscovered a Norwegian missionary, 
Hans Poulsen Egede, established a settlement on the west coast and 
began the teaching of the Christian religion. Later, in 1733, the Mo- 
ravian missionaries began work in Greenland and performed a won- 
derful service in Christianizing the people who, as a rule, were scat- 
tered about in far outlying districts and isolated places. 


1 Gjerset. pp. 96-7. 
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Religious educational work went on under the direction of both the 
missionaries and the state under rather haphazard methods until finally, 
according to the law of 1905, the relation of the church and education 
was permanently fixed. Education was placed under the direction of 
Denmark’s Minister of Public Instruction, in Copenhagen. The church 
was placed under the Bishop of Sjaelland and its ministers are edu- 
cated for the most part in the seminary at Copenhagen. The school 
teachers are educated partly in Godthaab, Greenland, and partly in spe- 
cial schools conducted in other places by the higher clergy. 

The elementary school curriculum includes religious instruction, the 
Eskimo language, reading, writing, reckoning, history, and geography. 
Education in the primary schools and in the seminaries is free. Nearly 
every Eskimo in Greenland can read and write. The Eskimo people 
have a printing office and publish a newspaper in their own language.’ 

All the people of the southwest of Greenland profess Christianity. 
According to a late statement, the last heathen Eskimo in Greenland has 
been converted.’ This is in itself a remarkable accomplishment, and 
credit for it must be given to both church and school. No doubt the 
religious instruction received in the schools, from teachers who have 
been educated under the higher clergy, accounts for a great part of 
the successful work done in this far north country. 

The religious teaching in the home, church, and school has brought 
the whole country under the influence of religion. 


3 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 176-7. 
®Coleman. p. 242. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALA is the second largest country in Central America, but 
stands first in the number of inhabitants. Nearly sixty per cent of 
those who live in Guatemala are Indians and most of the other forty 
per cent are mestizos. A few are pure whites. Only about ten per cent 
are able to read and write. As for religious affiliations, about ninety 
per cent of the total population are Roman Catholics. The Indians in 
theory are Catholics but in practice they lean toward idolatrous worship. 
There are a few Protestant mission schools with a small following of 
converts.’ 

The Indians live in the rural sections and work part-time on the 
coffee plantations. Wages are low, conditions of living are poor, igno- 
rance is prevalent, and a social and economic condition obtains which 
is little less than peonage. 

Guatemala was under the control of the Spanish from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries. In 1821 she gained her independence, but 
joined herself to Mexico the following year. In 1823 she declared her- 
self independent of Mexico and joined the Central American Federa- 
tion. She remained with this federation until it broke up in 1839. In 


1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 10, pp. 939-42. 
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1847 she became a republic and adopted a constitution. The present 
constitution is the one adopted in 1879, revised several times.” 

The control of education in Guatemala rests in the hands of the 
chief executive of the nation, but the directing head of the school system 
is the Secretary of Public Education. This official is assisted by the 
National Council of Education. 

There are two major groups of schools found in the educational sys- 
tem: the general preparatory and the special preparatory. The first 
group consists of primary, secondary, normal, and special schools, while 
the second group includes only the university which prepares the stu- 
dents for the professions. Besides these groups there are some private 
institutions. 

Education is compulsory and free for children between seven and 
fourteen years of age. Religious instruction is forbidden in the public 
schools of Guatemala by the constitution. But the different denomina- 
tions may establish their own schools and may give religious instructions 
in accord with their own creeds.’ Institutions which receive federal aid 
must be non-sectarian. 

In the elementary schools, both lower and upper, a course on morals 
is included in the curriculum. Secondary education in public and private 
schools is not compulsory and is not free, so that only a small percentage 
of the youths receive this higher education. In the curriculum of the 
secondary public schools no place is given to morals. Civics and phi- 
losophy are the nearest approach to a course in moral training. 

In order to obtain a position in Guatemala today a teacher is re- 
quired to have a good character.‘ But it seems inconsistent to require 
this when the constitution forbids the giving of religious instruction in 
the schools. There seems to be a vicious cycle here. Having no religious 
instruction given in the schools and having no moral instruction given 
further than the elementary schools means that the student is sent into 
the teacher training schools with practically no knowledge of religion 
and little of morals. Here, again, there is no religious training, so that 
the teacher goes back into the schoolroom with little background of either 
religion or morals. This may account in a measure for the slowness of 
Guatemala’s progress, for her high percentage of illiteracy, and for 
some of the economic and social conditions in the nation. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF HAITI 


THE island of Haiti is the second largest island of the West Indies. 
In the western part of the island is located the Republic of Haiti, and 
in the eastern part is the Dominican Republic. 

Haitian history goes back to the settlement and control of the 
country by the Spaniards. The Spanish people by their ruthless methods 
"9 Smith and Littell. p. 326. 
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practically depopulated the island. Then slaves from Africa were im- 
ported and the island was repeopled, so that today the population of 
the Republic of Haiti is almost one hundred per cent Negro. The Spanish 
finally left the island for more desirable territory in South America and 
the country came under English control. This control was later re- 
linquished and the island came into the hands of the French. While 
the island was under French control the people learned the French 
language and the generations following have continued its use to the 
present time. With the exception of Brazil, where the Portuguese tongue 
is spoken, Haiti is the only republic of South or Central America which 
does not speak the Spanish language. 

After the Republic was finally established in 1858* the Haitians 
were little heard of until the construction of the Panama Canal. Being 
in the line of travel, Haiti came into the limelight. In a few years, how- 
ever, she got into difficulty with European nations. This, together with 
internal difficulties, caused her to enter into a treaty with the United 
States of America giving this country partial control of her affairs until 
1936. The United States marines were sent into Haiti and order was 
restored. 

In the educational work of Haiti the three main agencies are the 
state schools, the Catholic schools, and the service technique schools 
under the United States authorities. There are also some minor agencies 
at work such as Protestant and non-sectarian schools. The state schools 
are under the direction of the Secretary of Public Instruction, who is 
a member of the President’s cabinet. The Roman Catholic schools are, 
as a rule, codperating with the state and receive state aid. 

Elementary education in Haiti consists of a six-year course. Since 
1860 it has been free and compulsory,’ but the compulsory provision has 
not been carried out to any great extent because of lack of teachers, 
funds, and buildings. In fact a large majority of the children in the 
rural districts of Haiti are not enrolled in any type of school. This, of 
course, explains the ninety per cent illiteracy found in the country as 
a whole. 

The state elementary schools are in a very poor condition, with 
poorly paid and poorly trained teachers, rented buildings, and a too- 
academic type of curriculum. The church schools are in much better 
shape, and are much more efficient, the teachers being trained priests, 
brothers, or sisters, who have the qualifications necessary for licensure. 

Both state and church schools follow a program patterned after 
the French plan—except in the matter of religion, which the French 
do not teach. They teach the French language, writing, a course in 
morals and civics, religion, history, geography, arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, hygiene, drawing, singing, games, manual training, and ele- 
mentary science.’ 

The Service Technique schools, under the direction of the United 
States, emphasize vocational subjects and do not include moral or re- 
ligious instruction. : 

1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 205-6. 
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Secondary schools for boys are very few in number and their scope 
is limited. There are no public secondary schools for girls, and in the 
rural districts there are none for either sex. The Roman Catholic church 
has a few secondary schools for boys called colleges, and a few for 
girls called private schools. 

These private or church schools are at liberty to give whatever re- 
ligious instruction they may see fit. It may be said that in all the public 
schools of Haiti, religion is not required, nor is it prohibited.‘ 


*Browning. p. 338. 





RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF HAWAII 


THE Hawaiian islands lie near the center of the northern Pacific 
Ocean, about 2,100 miles from San Francisco. There are about twenty 
islands in the group but only eight are inhabited. 

The Spaniards had some knowledge of the islands before Captain 
Cook came upon them in 1778. Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
the different islands of the group were united under a king, Kame- 
hameha, and remained under a monarchy until 1893. A republic was 
formed in 1894, and application was soon afterward made for annexa- 
tion to the United States of America. This request was granted and 
Hawaii became a territory of the United States in 1898. Since that time 
the country has been governed by a territorial legislature and a gov- 
ernor appointed by the President of the United States. 

The population of the islands is composed of Chinese, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Europeans, Puerto Ricans, Americans, Filipinos, British, 
Germans, native Hawaiians, and part-Hawaiians—a quite cosmopolitan 
group. The Japanese make up the largest group. 

The Hawaiians, generally speaking, are Christians. There are min- 
isters and missionaries of various denominations, a Roman Catholic 
bishop, and an American Protestant Episcopal bishop who is located at 
Honolulu.’ 

The educational history of Hawaii goes back as far as the first part 
of the nineteenth century, when American missionaries established 
schools in connection with their mission stations, In 1831 a teachers’ 
and preachers’ training school was established on the island of Maui, 
which later became a part of the regular school system. 

During the nineteenth century many advanced steps were taken 
and good progress was made. At the present time school affairs are 
under a Superintendent of Public Instruction and a board of six school 
commissioners. Certain regulations are in force which interest us here 
as affecting religious education: no minister of religion or member of 
a holy order can receive an appointment to this board; there is to be 
no discrimination among teachers because of race, religion, politics, sex, 
or nationality; education is to be free and compulsory, and instruction 
is to be in the English language. 


1 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1982. p. 618. 
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The course of study and the purpose of the schools are very much 
like those of the American schools.’ 

It is the belief of Hawaiian educators that the development of char- 
acter is the basis of all education and that the care of the school pro- 
gram is that of character building.* Among the character traits stressed 
are perseverance, friendliness, courtesy, codperation, trustworthiness, 
cheerfulness, punctuality, and industriousness. 

Besides using the classroom and the direct method of teaching 
morals, the Hawaiians seek to develop character by extra-curricular 
activities which help to bring about a better understanding between 
teachers and pupils. An attempt is made also to tie up the school with 
the home and with the life of the community. All the happenings about 
the school are made use of to develop the children’s character.‘ 

The Hawaiians are known as a peace-loving, hospitable, and pro- 
gressive people. Since these character traits are stressed in the schools 
their manifestation in the lives of the people may be pointed to as a 
result of moral training. 





2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 233-5. 
* Hawaii Department of Instruction. pp. 88-99. 
*Ibid., p. 94. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF HOLLAND 


THE present system of religious education in Holland has some of 
the earmarks of Calvinism, which exerted a great influence upon the 
Netherlands during the Reformation. Calvinism had much to do with 
the establishing of schools and the teaching of religion in Holland. 

The Dutch were among the first to develop a system of vernacular 
schools. The Synods of the Dutch Reformed church which adopted the 
faith of Calvin delegated the control of the schools to the state, and 
the authority of the state was vested chiefly in the members of the 
church. In 1618 the Synod of Dort called upon the heads of families 
to conduct family worship and to teach their children the Bible and 
the catechism. Schools were established in all the villages and only 
orthodox members of the church were allowed to teach.’ The national 
system of education was established in the nineteenth century. 

The laws that concern education in Holland are seen to be a pro- 
gressive series. According to the law of 1801, the teacher must have 
respect for the religious beliefs of others and must take care not to 
offend people of other persuasions. According to the law of 1857, nom 
public schools were not required to obtain permission from the state in 
order to carry on their work. In 1889 a law was passed according to 
which the non-public schools should receive aid from the state. A further 
step was taken in 1920, when a law was passed which provided that all 
schools, public or private, should be supported by the state to the extent 
of paying for all teachers’ salaries. In order to obtain these salary 
~~ 4 Reisner. The Evolution of the Common School. p. 88. 
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grants, however, non-public schools had to meet certain requirements 
of teacher-training and curriculum. 

These laws have brought about a state of affairs in which every 
sect or creed has its own schools, which are supported by state grants. 
Public schools have decreased in number and in general public esteem 
because of the prevailing spirit of religion and of denominationalism. Be- 
cause of the fact that the public schools cannot give religious instruc- 
tion and are supposed to be entirely neutral as to religious beliefs, they 
are considered by the great majority of church members of all denomina- 
tions as practically Godless, Christless, and dominated by unbelief. 
Grounds for criticism are found in the fact that in some schools the 
mention of God or Christ has been considered a breach of neutrality. 

Naturally this dual system of education is very expensive and may 

‘lead to further difficulties and changes. But the idea that non-public 
and public schools have equal rights in the state seems firmly established. 

Altho the public school system of Holland is neutral as to religious 
instruction, according to the law which forbids any regular teacher to 
give courses in religion, yet the children attending the public schools 
are not without opportunity to benefit by religious teaching. The law 
provides that clergymen shall have the right of entry into the public 
schools to give religious instruction. Time schedules must be so arranged 
in codperation with the clergymen that children who desire it may re- 
ceive religious teaching during school hours.’ Since attendance in these 
classes is not compulsory, the result of this plan is that many of those 
who attend the public schools receive no definite religious training what- 
soever. 

The foregoing plan refers to elementary schools only. No arrange- 
ments or regulations are made for religious instruction in the public 
secondary schools. 

While in many cases the idea of neutrality in religious teaching 
has been carried to an extreme, nevertheless it must be noted that the 
public schools have endeavored to give a religious training in general 
Christian virtues. The teachers have had a difficult problem in holding 
a middle course, but have for the most part sought to propagate a gen- 
eral Christianity without offending any particular sect. Social subjects, 
such as history, are taught from the viewpoint of world citizenship and 
world peace. 

The private denominational schools give religious instruction accord- 
ing to their particular faiths. The Protestant schools, for example, give 
courses in the Commandments, the Gospels, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Epistles, and the Heidelberg cathechism.* 

The situation in Holland as to religious education in the schools 
is not so dark as it at first appears. The fact is that, according to the 
census of 1931-32, out of a total of 1,268,724 children in the elementary 
schools, almost two-thirds—798,012—are attending sectarian schools and 
are receiving daily religious teaching.‘ The 470,712 who are in public 

2Diels. “Holland.” Educational Yearbook, 1982. pp. 266-9. 


*Reisner. The Evolution of the Common School. p. 35. 
* The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1933. p. 1128. 
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schools receive a training in Christian virtues, but it is a rather vague 
teaching.’ 

The Dutch people are by nature, or, as some claim, because of a 
rigorous climate which requires a sturdy thriftiness, serious and austere. 
They are given to study and contemplation. It is difficult, as in the case 
of other peoples, to judge whether their long centuries of training in 
religion in private schools and in home and church has been the cause 
of their present-day individualism, or their individualism the reason for 
their long-continued system of religious training. 

Is it because they are men of conviction, lovers of liberty, lovers 
of doctrinal teaching, men who are deliberate, steadfast, and tenacious 
that they insist on the religious education of youth; or has religious 
training produced these character traits? 

At any rate the Dutch educational system reveals the ideals of 
the people. It would seem reasonable to conclude that the many good 
character traits of the people are largely the result of careful religious 
teaching. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF HONDURAS 


THE history of Honduras goes back to the discovery of the country 
by Columbus in 1502. In 1524 the country became a possession of Spain. 
For a time it was considered a part of Guatemala. In the eighteenth 
century, according to an agreement between Great Britain and Spain, 
the territory was divided and a small northern section of it became 
known as British Honduras. The larger southern part became independ- 
ent along with other Central American countries in 1821 and continued 
to be known as Honduras. 

Honduras is the third largest country of Central America. It has 
many natural resources, but these have not been developed sufficiently 
to give the country an adequate revenue for either governmental or edu- 
cational necessities. 

The population of Honduras is made up of Spanish, Indians, mes- 
tizos, and Negroes. The mestizos greatly predominate, tho, as in other 
Central American countries, the Spanish have an influence and control 
out of proportion to their numbers. The Negroes are mostly British 
subjects from the West Indies. 

The population is fairly well distributed over the country, but as 
a whole the land is sparsely settled. Means of communication are poor, 
tho in recent years some good roads for automobiles have been built. 
No railroad, however, enters the capital, Tegucigalpa. This fact in 
itself accounts for a great deal of retardation in Honduras’ develop- 
ment. 

As a nation Honduras has not had the sense of security that makes 
for progress. She has had too many revolutions and too often has been 


5 Diels. “Holland.” Educational Yearbook, 1932. p. 267. 
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dominated by other countries.’ Owing to the sparseness of her popula- 
tion, to political upheavals, and to racial characteristics she has been 
seriously hindered in educational progress.’ 

Honduras has not ceased since the downfall of the Central Federa- 
tion of States to work and hope for a reorganization of the countries 
into a permanent union. Her interest in this never flags—in fact it seems 
almost an obsession. At any rate the ideal acts as an integrating force 
among the people, who are inclined toward idealism, but who are frank 
and sincere and interested in social and welfare agencies.’ 

Educational administration is in the hands of the Minister of Edu- 
cation, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. This official is 
assisted by the National Council of Education. 

The school system of Honduras is rather complete, including kinder- 
garten, elementary, and secondary schools. Education is compulsory 
from the age of seven to the age of fifteen. It is free also, and must 
be non-sectarian. 

The kindergarten work is unusually good, having been given special 
attention. In the elementary schools the children are given instruction 
in civics and morals, in such subjects as thrift and savings banks, and 
on the evil effects of alcohol. Good manners are also taught. Secondary 
education is not well developed in Honduras. Secondary schools are 
few and are attended chiefly by those who expect to enter professional 
schools. In those conducted by the state there is a course given in morals 
and civics in each of the five years of instruction.‘ 

The evident sincerity of the Honduras people, their frankness, their 
efforts along social and welfare lines, their thrift, and their attitude 
toward intemperance and the like are good evidence that moral and civic 
teaching thruout both elementary and secondary education is having 
noteworthy results. 
~~ 3 Thompson. p. 78. 

2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 307-8. 


*Smith and Littell. pp. 321-2. 
*Ibid., pp. 313-14. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF HUNGARY 


THE Reformation marked the beginning of the development of edu- 
cation in Hungary. The Lutheran faith became popular in Hungarian 
cities where the Germans predominated, and the Protestant schools 
were modeled after those in Germany. The curriculum was a mingling 
of the classics and religion, and the schools prospered. 

When the leaders of the Roman Catholic church saw the success 
of the Protestant schools they began to realize that the schools might 
be made a chief instrument in the propagating of their faith. They 
therefore revived their old schools and started many new ones in which 
they emphasized religion, Latin, and rhetoric.’ 


4 Kornis. pp. 8-65. 
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With these two great religious forces—Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic—contending for control, and with the attempt of. the government 
to control and supervise all schools whether sectarian or secular, Hun- 
gary has had a perennial problem difficult to handle. Added to the diffi- 
culties mentioned are the facts that Hungary’s population is made up 
of several different nationalities and that, since 1879, the use of the 
Hungarian language has been obligatory in all elementary schools.” 

After the World War Hungary revised almost completely her edu- 
cational system. Parliament adopted bills which were designed to raise 
the cultural standard of the schools, especially of rural schools, and 
to give a broader education to all Hungary’s youths. 

The administration of all education is now under the direction of 
the Ministry of Education. Religious Affairs is one of the departments 
of this Ministry. The Ministry outlines the courses of study, appoints 
the teachers, and has control over all types of schools—state, municipal, 
private, and codperative—except the church schools, which it merely 
supervises. 

Religious and moral education have a prominent place in all the 
different types of schools. The purpose of the work in both elementary 
and secondary schools has been well stated. It is to make good citizens 
who shall be intelligent, religious, and moral patriots—making use of 
their knowledge in everyday life.’ 

In elementary education, religion stands first in the curriculum. 
The whole curriculum is compulsory in state, community, Jewish, and 
private schools. The religious and ethical instruction in these schools 
is provided by the different denominations for the pupils of their own 
faith, so there is in reality no religicus oppression or proselyting.‘ 

The secondary schools of the state are governed by practically the 
same laws as the elementary. No pupils are exempted from religious and 
moral instruction as it is provided by the various denominations. 

Various methods are used in the schools to further the work of 
religious and moral education. Religious societies are organized within 
the schools for the developing of the spiritual life of the pupils. Reports 
are given at the end of the semester or year to show the progress made 
in conduct and learning.’ 

The survey method is also employed. Instead of having examinations 
at the end of the year the pupils are required to make surveys of the 
various subjects. These surveys are not only useful in giving the pupils 
a general review of the subjects studied, but also assist in giving the 
public an idea of the progress being made in the work. Sometimes a 
public meeting is held at which the pupils are required to answer ques- 
tions orally in order to show their knowledge of different subjects. These 
different methods, including both written and oral examinations, are 
in common use in the teaching of religion and morality.° 

2 Hungary—Publications of the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Religion and Public 
Instruction. pp. 15-17. 

*Kornis. p. 54. 

* Ibid., p. 64. 


5 Ibid., p. 109. 
* Ibid., p. 110. 
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As parochial schools may be attended by children of any denomina- 
tion, the various denominations are required to provide for religious 
and moral instruction for the pupils belonging to their respective faiths." 

As a result of religious and moral education in the public schools 
of Hungary, there seems to be a codperative spirit among the various 
groups such as Catholics, Protestants, and Jews in seeking to develop 
the character of the children. 


™ Hungary—Publications of the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Religion and Public 
Instruction. p. 23. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ICELAND 


ICELAND is located in the north Atlantic Ocean, its boundary line 
touching the Arctic circle. Even tho it is so far north, the country has 
a relatively mild climate. But the greater portion of the country, about 
four-fifths, is uninhabitable. 

The history of Christianity in Iceland goes back at least to 1000 
A.D., tho there is evidence of Irish monk settlers having been there in 
the ninth century. There is little history of importance, however, until 
the time of the Reformation, when Protestantism prevailed over Cathol- 
icism. In 1918 a step of great importance was taken when Iceland 
was made a sovereign kingdom in union with Denmark. 

The Irish and Norwegians who settled in Iceland were for the 
most part people of intellectual attainments. The Reformation had a 
quickening and wholesome influence upon them which manifested itself 
in renewed interest in church and schools. 

The church in Iceland is supported by the state, tho there is com- 
plete religious freedom for all. In early times the education was in 
the hands of the church, but since 1907 when a new public school system 
was established a new era of progress has set in. Illiteracy has almost 
passed away. Every town has a public elementary school and in several 
places there are secondary schools.’ The old cathedral schools are con- 
tinued in certain districts. 

Most of the people of Iceland, as in the Scandinavian countries, 
are members of the Lutheran church. The Bible was early translated 
into the vernacular and made easy of access. Since the Lutheran is 
the prevailing type of religion it is natural that the Bible and the 
Lutheran catechism and dogma should have a prominent place in the 
religious instruction given in the schools. 

As a result of the type of religious instruction they have received, 
the people of Iceland have a well-developed sense of moral account- 
ability and a spirit of thrift, and have become a peace loving nation.’ 


1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 3, pp. 365-7. 
*Gjerset. p. 448. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF INDIA 


IN 1858, when the British took over the government of India from 
the East India Company, the government took the attitude of neutrality 
in all matters pertaining to religion. It has been a question with many 
whether this policy of neutrality has been the best for the people of 
India on account of the prevalence of such practices as child marriage, 
polygamy, and the dedication of girls to idols, which are doubtless an 
injury to society. It might have been better for India if England had 
offered courses in morals in the schools, accompanied by the teaching 
of the Bible.’ 

In 1917 a desire for religious instruction in the public schools, 
which had been growing for many years, was made manifest in the 
various provinces of India. Since that time a considerable advance has 
been made. The provinces in general are including religious teaching in 
their school plans and have made regulations covering the work.’ 

According to the Educational Act of 1921 education is administered 
by the various provinces assisted by local authorities, such as district 
and municipal boards or committees. Compulsory education has been 
introduced into the provinces by local option, but in most cases it is not 
and cannot be strictly enforced.* 

At first, in India, the state’s attitude of neutrality toward religious 
teaching practically excluded such teaching from the public schools. In 
1911, however, the federal government asked the local governments to 
consider the question of giving moral and religious instruction in the 
public schools. An advanced step along this line was recommended in 
the provinces of Bengal and Bihar. Before 1917 the united provinces, 
Punjab and Burma, favored religious instruction for children whose 
parents desired it, such instruction to be given outside of school hours 
by teachers other than the school staff and not to be paid for from 
public funds. 

In 1921 the government of India addressed all local governments 
to the effect that the embargo on religious teaching in the public schools 
should be lifted, that the instruction should be given outside of school 
hours, should not be at the cost of public funds, and should show no 
preference for one religion over another. In the government schools of 
Punjab religious instruction was permitted on the above conditions. In 
the central provinces religious teaching was permitted in the government 
schools outside of school hours at the expense of the local community. 
This ruling opened the way for Mohamedans to come into the public 
schools and receive religious teaching. 

The Mohamedans on their part were willing to send their children 
to the public schools upon certain conditions: the children must be 
given Mohamedan religious teaching; the Veda must be taught in the 
united provinces and Bihar; a certain proportion of Mohamedan teachers 

1 Parker, Charles E. pp. 114-17. 


2Sen. p. 285. 
*Richey. p. 263. 
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must be trained and employed and must have representation on manag- 
ing bodies; and there must be proportionate representation in institu- 
tions in which accommodations are not sufficient to admit all applicants. 
In Assam special] arrangements were made in all public schools for the 
religious instruction of the Mohamedans. This step, taken by the gov- 
ernment in behalf of Mohamedans, does not seem to be out of keeping 
with sound education or democratic principles.‘ 

The laws regulating the giving of religious instruction in the dif- 
ferent provinces in elementary schools vary considerably. This may be 
shown from a few typical cases. Ordinarily, different denominations 
may establish their own schools and receive aid from the government. 
According to the Assam Elementary Education Act of 1926, religious 
or moral instruction must be given at the beginning or at the close 
of the school session. Any guardian may withdraw his ward from such 
instruction if he so desires. In Bengal according to the Rural Primary 
Education Act of 1930, provision must be made for religious instruction 
in every primary school at least once every week during the school ses- 
sion for every child in accord with the faith of his guardian. However, 
at the written request of the guardian any child may be exempted. 
In accord with the Bombay Primary Education Act of 1923 religious 
instruction, including the Koran, may be given in schools controlled by 
local authority in case no objection is made. The course of instruction 
is optional and is not given during school hours. 

In private schools the laws vary. In Bengal grants are made upon 
condition of religious neutrality. In Bihar and Orissa grants are given 
upon the condition of religious neutrality, and inspection applies only to 
secular education. In the united provinces of Agra-and Oudh, religious 
instruction may be given in aided educational institutions if it is in 
accord with the faith of those receiving it and if there is no objection 
made concerning it. 

The regulations in regard to religious instruction in secondary 
schools also vary in the different provinces. In Bengal no religious in- 
struction is given. According to the law of 1928 in both the government 
and non-denominational schools of Bihar and Orissa religious instruc- 
tion is given every week by a teacher selected or approved by the head- 
master. All children are required to take this instruction unless their par- 
ents object to it. According to the law of 1927 in the united provinces of 
Agra and Oudh religious instruction may be given in government schools 
outside of the regular school hours. Any parent desiring religious in- 
struction for his child shall make it known to the head of the institu- 
tion, who will permit the child to attend the class. The head of the insti- 
tution sets apart two half-hours for religious instruction a week, pro- 
vided the parents can agree on an instructor and provided a classroom 
in the school can be secured for this purpose. In Madras, in accord 
with the Education Act of 1928, religious neutrality must be observed 
and public funds must not be used for teaching religion. Religious in- 
struction may be given to boys and girls upon the above conditions if 
a majority of the local board so decides. School buildings may be used 
for this purpose and the time spent shall be deducted from the pre- 
"Sax on ame 
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scribed curriculum period. The instruction must be given at the be- 
ginning or at the close of the school session. Pupils must have a written 
request from their parents in order to receive religious instruction.’ 
Schools unrecognized by the government are for the most part schools 
for religious instruction, such as the Mohamedan schools for teaching 
the Koran. 

In different localities there are Hindu schools for the teaching of 
the principles of Hinduism and also mission schools conducted by Chris- 
tian churches. 

Some provinces make provision for the education of both sexes, while 
others confine their efforts to boys only. Coeducation is unpopular in 
India, altho in some cases young girls attend boys’ schools. The value 
of education is not fully realized as yet in India. 

The avowed purpose of the public schools of India is to make good 
Indians—to make a people like the English in morals and in intellect.’ 
The chief purpose of elementary education there is said to be to train 
the boys and girls in body, mind, and character.’ That of secondary edu- 
cation is to make a contribution toward the building up of the directing 
class.” 

The content of religious instruction varies according to the type of 
school. In Madras in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of all govern- 
ment-recognized secondary schools, the giving of moral instruction ac- 
cording to a syllabus recommended by the government is compulsory. 
In Bengal the government prescribes a course of study in the Koran 
and rituals of Islam to be given the Moslem students. A final examination 
in this study is conducted under the direction of the state. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the textbooks on religious and moral instruc- 
tion must be sanctioned by the government and the local school board. 
In the united provinces of Agra and Oudh in the government schools 
the community may give a prize as a reward for proficiency in religious 
knowledge.” In the Mohamedan schools the Koran is the chief content 
of instruction. In the Christian Mission schools the Bible and the cate- 
chism are taught. 

The main principles in the religious instruction given the Mohame- 
dans of India are that God is One, that idolatry is an offense to this 
God, that the Great Prophet of God is Mohamed, and that the Sacred 
Book of God is the Koran. Instruction is also given concerning the ritual 
in connection with circumcision, with fasting, and with the observance 
of certain seasons. 

The Hindus of India are taught morality and religion very largely 
within the homes, tho there are a few village schools. Many times there 
is only one person in a village who is capable and responsible for giving 
religious and moral instruction to all the youths of the locality. On 
religious feast days the leader reads to the assembled multitudes from re- 

5Sen. pp. 286-9. 
* Richey. p. 266. 
TSen. p. 283. 

®Simon. p. $2. 


* Ibid., p. 90. 
Sen. p. 291. 
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ligious books—sometimes for hours. At certain locations lectures on reli- 
gion are given to those who have come on a pilgrimage. 

The women in the homes teach the children such things as obedience 
to and respect for elders, reverence for superiors, and the principles of 
economy. They also teach religion by means of stories. 

The fathers of boys of the higher castes often teach their sons 
the chief facts of their religion.” 

Among the Brahmans religion and morals are taught largely in the 
home. Every one in the home is very careful about ceremonial bathing 
and about changing of garments before cooking a meal and partaking 
of the food. The children accompany their mothers to the shrines for 
the performance of religious rites. 

On the whole it may be said of India that her youths. are given a 
fair opportunity to receive some sort of religious education, either in 
the school or in the home. But there are many handicaps, chief of which 
are poverty, lack of competent teachers, the caste system, lack of unity 
in the empire, and superstition. 

1 Hume. pp. 272-4. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF IRAQ 


IN between the two ancient rivers, the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and north of the Persian Gulf lies the newly independent country of 
Iraq. Prior to the World War the country was under the control of 
Turkey. Since the War Great Britain has exercised, under the League of 
Nations, a sort of mandate over the country, but to all intents and pur- 
poses Iraq is an independent state with a monarchial form of government 
similar to that of Great Britain. 

The people of Iraq are of many different faiths tho the great ma- 
jority are Moslems. The Moslems are of two chief branches or sects— 
the Shiah, which is the larger group, and the Sunni. About 87,000 Jews 
and 78,000 Christians are other parts of the population.’ 

After the British government became the sponsor of Iraq many 
changes were made in Iraq’s government and educational system. To 
begin with, the country has been districted into three educational divi- 
sions—Basiah, Mosul, and Baghdad—and each district has been placed 
under an educational officer responsible to the Minister of Education. 
The Arabic language has been substituted for the Turkish. Government 
schools have been established and are open to all pupils regardless of 
race or religion. In some districts Jews and Christians attend schools 
where the majority of the children are Moslems, while in other districts 
there are some government schools almost exclusively Jewish and some 
almost altogether Christian. 

While the established religion of Iraq is the religion of Islam, yet 
the government makes provision for safeguarding the rights of minori- 


1Monroe, Paul, editor. p. 81. 
7—49836 
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ties. According to governmental regulations, instruction in religion is re- 
quired in primary, elementary, and intermediate grades, but such instruc- 
tion must be in accord with the faith of the majority of the pupils of the 
school. Children of different belief from the one being taught in a school 
may be excused from the courses. 

The Iraq government also assists non-government sectarian schools 
which adopt the state curriculum, but retains the right to inspect their 
work.? There are native inspectors in each district, assisted by the 
British Inspector-General. There is also a Syrian inspector of girls’ 
schools." 

The purpose of education in Iraq, as gathered from the report of 
the commission‘ which made a study of the Iraq educational system, is 
that of developing a high type of citizenship; and to that end the people 
of Iraq are giving special attention in certain school grades to moral 
and civic training. 

Because of the fact that the state church in Iraq is Moslem, the 
religious education which the great majority of children receive is based 
on the principles of Islam. These principles include submission to the 
will of God; the belief that there is but one God and that Mohamed is his 
prophet; the belief in God’s foreordination of good and evil; and a belief 
in prophets, angels, and a final judgment. 

It is difficult at this time to appraise the results of the religious in- 
struction given in the Iraq schools, but according to Monroe® the type 
of teaching given has resulted in an attitude of indifference or even 
skepticism. There is manifested also a lack of initiative—a waiting on the 
government or foreign leadership to take the first step in any enterprise 
or undertaking. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF IRELAND 


IRELAND, in great contrast to her near neighbor, Scotland, has not 
had, until recent years, a satisfactory or adequate system of either 
secular or religious education. 

The reasons for Ireland’s later and slower development in educa- 
tional work and the explanation of many present-day conditions and 
practices lie embedded in the history of the long-continued struggle be- 
tween England and Ireland for supremacy, and control in the fields of 
chutch and state. The education of Ireland’s youths became a matter of 
heated controversy not only between England and Ireland, but also 
among the different sects within the Irish state. It is helpful in seeking 
to understand better the present-day religious education program in Ire- 
land to get a little of its historical background. A very brief sketch, how- 
ever, is all that is necessary for our purpose just here. 

2 Monroe, Paul, editor. p. 48. 
* Kandel. “Iraq.” pp. 216-17. 


* Monroe, Paul, editor. p. 149. 
5 Ibid., pp. 71, 153. 
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Before 1831 there had been Catholic primary and secondary schools, 
called “hedge-schools” because the children were hidden in groups under 
hedges, and also some Protestant schools subsidized by the state. In 
1831 England gave to Ireland a “national” system of schools which proved 
to be anything but successful. One of the rulings of the national system 
was that all schools should be “mixed” schools; that is, attended by pupils 
from all denominations. This ruling was opposed and disobeyed by Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians as well as by Catholics. 

A second ruling was that the schools should be neutral: religious 
instruction should be given outside school hours only, and should be given 
to each denominational group separately. This second principle was fol- 
lowed out and no religion was taught during school hours in either Catho- 
lic or Protestant schools; the Bible was not read nor were crosses or 
crucifixes hung on the walls. Each school was placed under a manager 
who controlled and administered the school, appointing and dismissing 
the teachers. The manager was a Catholic priest in a community where 
the Catholics were in the majority, and a Protestant layman or clergy- 
man where the community was predominantly Protestant. The state kept 
up the buildings, paid the teachers, and also had control of the cur- 
riculum, the methods of teaching, the textbooks, and the inspection of the 
schools. 

This English national scheme which was enforced upon the Irish was 
never received favorably. It was too foreign in purpose and too arbitrary 
in method. One writer’ says that the aim of England seemed to be to 
make every Irish pupil a happy English child. But this could hardly 
be accomplished when resentment against the English ran so high be- . 
cause of England’s plan of keeping down an Irish national development. 
The study of Ireland or Irish history had been forbidden as was also 
the singing of Irish songs. And, since attendance at school was not com- 
pulsory, except in some towns which had made it so by a town ordinance, 
the percentage of Irish youths who attended regularly was always very 
low. 

In 1922, Ireland, after years of revolutionary struggles, was sepa- 
rated into two political divisions, known as the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland. The Irish Free State is predominantly Catholic, while 
Ulster or Northern Ireland is largely Protestant. In each of the divisions, 
however, there is a sufficient religious minority to cause some difficulty in 
administering the schools. 

By its Education Act of 1923, Northern Ireland gave to county 
councils and to county boroughs the authority over local schools with 
power to appoint regional committees. 

The present situation is succinctly stated by an Irish educationist. 
“There are now three classes of Public Elementary Schools: (1) Provided 
schools—those built and: owned by the government; (2) Transferred 
schools—those originally built by different religious denominations and 
managed by them but now placed under the Regional Committees ap- 
pointed under the 1923 Act; (3) Voluntary schools—those which havé 
not been transferred, but still remain under the control of the religious 
bodies which provided them. 


1 Quoted by Paul-Dubois. p. 372. 
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“Provision is made or may be made in all these schools for religious 
instruction. In the Voluntary schools strictly denominational teaching 
is given. Thus, in the Episcopal schools the church catechism is taught; 
in Presbyterian schools the shorter catechism will be in pretty general 
use. 

“In any public elementary schoo] the parents of children in at- 
tendance can petition to have their children taught religion by their 
own clergyman or an approved teacher.” 

Since 1923 a great many denominational schools have been trans- 
ferred to the education committee. One of the difficult problems in con- 
nection with the transfer is that of the continuance of religious instruc- 
tion. In 1930 the Education Act was amended so as to give an increased 
membership on the school board of men belonging to the denomination 
which had transferred the school. Parents may now withdraw their 
children from Bible instruction in these schools if they so desire. 

If, in any provided or transferred school, no religious instruction 
is being given, such instruction must be offered if the parents of as 
many as ten children request it in writing. A regular form for this 
petition is furnished. The teacher or teachers must be notified and the 
Education Committee must arrange the curriculum of the school to pro- 
vide for the courses.’ 

The government authorities, it would seem, are very careful that no 
religious instruction shall be given surreptitiously. Short quotations 
from the Education Act will show this: 

“The time or times at which religious instruction may be given 
_must be clearly shown on the Time-Table of each school, together with 
an indication . .. of the general nature of such instruction.” 

“Where the secular instruction period precedes the religious instruc- 
tion period the teacher must, before religious instruction begins, an- 
nounce that the time for such instruction has arrived.” 

Sufficient time must be allowed between the periods of secular and 
religious instruction for the children of parents who object to religious 
instruction to absent themselves, and “the teacher is required to put up 
and keep up throughout the time for religious instruction within the 
view of all the pupils a notification containing the words ‘Religious In- 
struction’ printed in large characters thereon.” 

It is also provided in this act that the reading of Scriptures, teach- 
ing of catechisms, public prayer, and all other religious exercises shall 
come within the regulations for religious instruction. 

The content of religious instruction in the public elementary schools 
of Northern Ireland for 1934-35 is found in a syllabus of instruction 
drawn up by a committee of clergy and teachers representing the Church 
of Ireland, the Presbyterian church, and the Methodist church. The 
courses are graded to suit the infant division, the junior division, the 

2 Stated in a personal letter to the authors from The Rev. W. Russell, Belfast, Ire- 
land, November 30, 1934. 

* Northern Ireland. “Education: Bible Instruction—Public Elementary Schools.” 
p. 2 


*Northern Ireland. ‘Education, Northern Ireland: Religious Instruction in Public 
Elementary Schools.” pp. 2-3. 
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middle division, and the senior division. In the infant divison the study 
centers around the life of Jesus Christ: stories about His childhood, 
stories about Jesus the Helper, stories told by Jesus, the story of the 
crucifixion, and the story of the resurrection. In addition certain things 
are to be memorized such as the Lord’s Prayer and Prayers I and II 
(printed), the Twenty-Third Psalm, and suitable hymns. 

In the junior division, lessons are taken from both the Old and New 
Testaments. In the former the lives of the Prophets are studied; in the 
latter the lessons concern the Wonderful Child: His coming and His 
boyhood; His ministry, including His preparation for His work; His 
miracles and His words; and His crucifixion and resurrection. Memory 
work in this division includes the Lord’s Prayer; other prayers; Com- 
mandments 1, 5, 8, 9; Psalm 72; and St. John 10:1-18. | 

In the middle division the studies in the Old Testament are taken 
from First and Second Kings. In the New Testament work, the first 
sixteen chapters of Acts are studied. Memory work is of much the same 
type as in the junior divisions with the addition of the Apostles’ Creed 
and the names of the books of the New Testament. 

The work of the senior division is much the same as that of the 
middle division, tho it is more extensive, requiring more memorizing 
and more intensive study. 

The Church of Ireland has prepared a syllabus for its own schools 
which provides courses for all ages up to eighteen. The pupils are di- 
vided into three groups for religious instruction: the junior, middle, and 
senior. The junior group includes all ages up to fourteen, the middle 
division includes ages fourteen and fifteen, and the senior group includes 
ages sixteen to eighteen. 

Each division takes two of the six prescribed years of study. The 
courses for the six years are well arranged and cover a wide field. Each 
year’s work is divided into three parts: studies in the New Testament; 
studies in the Old Testament; and church doctrines. In the Bible course, 
different types of study are included, such as narratives, characters, 
places, doctrines, and poetry. Memorizing of passages of Scripture is 
insisted upon in the lower divisions. Under church doctrines the catechism 
has the most prominent place. Other subjects are included for the upper 
grades, such as “Jesus Christ and the World’s Religions” and “Personal 
Religion and the Life of Fellowship.” 

A general statement of the work in Northern Ireland is given in a 
report of the Secretary of the Minister of Education, December, 1933. 
According to this report Bible instruction, as it is defined in the Educa- 
tion Act of 1930, is given in all provided and transferred schools; but 
such instruction is not denominational.’ 

The Irish Free State has carefully guarded and guaranteed religious 
freedom both in the school and in the state. Freedom of conscience as well 
as freedom in the profession and the observances of religion is guaran- 
teed to every citizen. No laws may be established to endow any religion, 
or to give any preference on account of religious beliefs. Neither may 
any disability be imposed because of religious beliefs. As to receiving 


5 Quoted in Belfast News Letter, November 14, 1934. 
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state aid, there shall be no discrimination made between schools under 
different denominational management.° 

In 1932 new rules and regulations were issued for national] schools 
which state that the system affords secular instruction and separate 
religious instruction to children of all denominations, as far as possible, 
in the same schools. No instruction can be sanctioned which appears to 
imply that the school is carried on solely for the benefit of the children 
of any particular denomination.’ 

Both the educational and political leaders of the Irish Free State 
are zealously seeking to safeguard and to develop the religious interests 
of the school children. 

The Times* quotes Archbishop Gilmartin of the Irish Free State 
as saying that, while knowledge is essential in education, we have moré 
need today of virtue than of knowledge. Ireland, in past times, won the 
victory of faith against great odds. It is now her duty to win, against 
greater odds, the victory of morals. It is the duty of the schools of 
Ireland to turn out men of high moral worth, molded on the eternal 
principles of morality. 

President de Valera, in his address of welcome to the W.F.E.A., 
which met in Dublin in 1933, showed very emphatically the attitude of 
the Irish Free State in regard to religious instruction in the schools. 
He said that the Alpha and Omega of true education is the development 
of character by religion and morals. It would indeed be foolish to teach 
our youths in regard to the nature of the physical world and neglect to 
teach them the purpose which material things subserve. In other words 
it is purpose that gives life its meaning.’ 

At the same meeting the Rev. Dr. Corcoran, Professor of Education 
in Universal College, Dublin, made some very pointed statements on 
the content of religious instruction in the schools. It seems strange, he 
claimed, to see educators spend so much time seeking a universal code 
of morals as if we had no Decalogue or Gospel law or no law of Nature 
which has been stamped by God upon the hearts of men, inculcated by 
reason and revealed in codified form in the Ten Commandments. The 
true teacher must be one who can speak with authority.” 

While the laws and ideals for religious education in the Irish Free 
State seem clear, there are those” who charge that the national schools 
are coming too much under the control of sectarian groups; that sec- 
tarian catechisms and Bible history texts are being used. Such sectarian 
instruction, wherever given, is of course against the rules and regulations. 
It should be given separately by a priest or minister. 

The problems of religious and moral education in Ireland today are 
admittedly difficult, but the educational leaders in both Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Free State show an earnestness in seeking to understand 

*The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 12, p. 683. 

™The Times Educational Supplement. “Rules for National Schools.” p. 346. 
® The Times Educational Supplement. “Salaries and Pensions.” p. 2. 

*The Times Educational Supplement. “Irish Nationalism.” p. 266. 

% Ibid., p. 266. 


1 For example, Professor W. H. Adair, of Ireland, in a review of Ireland’s schools for 
the authors. 
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and solve these problems which argues well for the future of the schools. 
However, on account of the many new political and ecclesiastical situa- 
tions, it will probably be several years before a satisfactory program 
of religious and moral instruction can be carried thru. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF ITALY 


As in other Catholic countries, religious education in Italy has had 
its difficulties due to changes in political relations between church and 
state. After the Counter-Reformation in Italy the church regained con- 
trol of all grades of the schools. Movements and counter-movements fol- 
lowed between clergy and lay leaders. First one group gained the ascend- 
ancy and then the other. In the nineteenth century a liberal movement 
within the church itself, led by a modernistic minority, opposed the 
Jesuits and the Vatican and finally achieved a unified Italy independent 
of foreigners. 

In the wake of this independence came an anti-clerical movement. 
Gradually, as the church lost in power, religious instruction grew less 
until finally it was abolished in both elementary and secondary schools. 
Under pressure of the Catholics, however, the law was modified so that 
religious instruction could be given where the parents of the students 
demanded it. In 1904 the law specified that such instruction should not 
be given during school hours. 

This anti-religious attitude prevailed under the leadership of posi- 
tivists, free masonry, and socialists from 1875 until 1910 when a swing- 
back toward Catholicism set in. During the World War the Catholics 
showed great loyalty to the country and opposition to them lessened 
considerably. 

After the Fascists gained control of Italy in 1922, Mussolini began 
at once to plan for a renovation of the school system. He appointed 
Giovanni Gentile, the philosopher, as Minister of Education, and gave 
him almost unlimited power to reform the schools. Along with many 
drastic changes in administration and organization Gentile put into 
effect his ideals and beliefs in respect to religious education. 

In the royal decree of October 1, 1923, it was stated that the teach- 
ing of Christian doctrine according to Catholic traditions was the founda- 
tion of elementary education. Provision was made in this decree for 
religious instruction at regular hours by teachers approved both by 
school and ecclesiastical authorities.’ 

Education in Italy, which was for so long backward and ineffective 
for lack of unity, is now facing an uncertain future on account of 
Mussolini’s changeableness. Under his régime many promises are made 
that education will be universal, but little is said as to what kind of 
education will be given. It is certainly not to be democratic. It is not 
known what relationship will exist between the church and the new 


1Codignola. p. 304. 
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education. About all that can be known is that Italian children are to 
receive an industrial and commercial preparation for carrying on a 
struggle for national existence. At present Mussolini is attempting to 
use the schools in reviving the ideal of an Imperial Rome which of 
course involves the idea of the state as supreme. The Roman Catholic 
church and the state have different ideals and different goals, so that 
the course of religious education in Italy is all the more uncertain.’ 

There are those who object to Italy’s educational system as it now 
stands. The Masons and socialists are barred from teaching by the oath 
required. These and atheists object to religion in the schools. The Catholic 
church objects, not because religion is taught in the schools (for the 
religion that is taught is Roman Catholic), but because the aim of 
religious teaching under the Fascists is to build and uphold the state, 
not to save souls or further the church. The whole educational reform, 
according to some writers, is a political move of deep significance.’ 

Under Gentile’s reforms, the Minister of Education is given almost 
complete control over the school system. Royal decrees have been made 
establishing rules and regulations governing religious instruction. Time 
schedules, programs, and methods were given out. Children of parents 
who promised that they would instruct their boys and girls at home 
were exempted from religious teaching. In communities where the popula- 
tion was largely non-Catholic, the use of the school buildings was per- 
mitted to Protestant teachers selected by the families who wished their 
children to receive religious training. Religious instruction was to be 
given two consecutive days of the week at the beginning of class hours.‘ 

Except in cases of Protestant denominational religious teaching in 
the schools as mentioned above, the regular teachers carried on without 
additional pay the work of instructing the pupils in religion. 

On account of some opposition to teaching religion according to 
Catholic tradition and doctrines, Gentile sent out a long communication 
to all teachers advocating religious instruction and giving suggestions 
as to methods that might be employed. 

The Code of 1928, still in effect, gives short specific regulations for 
teaching religion in the elementary schools and sets forth the content 
of instruction. 

According to the concordat signed by the Holy See and Italy in 
1929, there was an agreement to develop the instruction given in the 
elementary schools into suitable instruction for the secondary schools 
according to programs agreed upon by both church and state. Teachers 
are to be approved and licensed by the church, the license being subject 
to revocation by the church. The texts to be used must be approved by 
the ecclesiastical authorities.’ 

After the signing of the concordat, a law was passed in 1930 making 
religious teaching compulsory in all secondary schools and subject to 
the same regulations as other studies.° 
~~ # Roman. p. 387. 

Miller, E. A. p. 520. 

* Codignola. p. 306. 


5 Ibid., pp. 310-11. 
*Spirito. p. 337. 
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The ultimate purpose of all education and training in Italy, whether 
in school or out, is to make good Fascist soldiers. Other minor purposes 
are given consideration but all things are bent to one great ideal or 
goal—to produce a soldier citizenry that will be able to defend Italy 
and to give her a name and place among the nations second to none. 

The textbooks in the schools of Italy reveal the spirit and the 
purpose of the Fascist régime. They are prepared by a government com- 
mission and are the same for all schools. The purpose of education is 
to make Fascists.’ 

To become a soldier, the textbooks teach, is the business of every 
Italian boy. His mind must be armed as well as his hands. Mussolini 
says a book and a rifle make a perfect Fascist.’ 

The Primer is used as a means of affecting the mental and moral 
make-up of children. The first and last pages of the spelling-book are 
about Mussolini and the greatness of Italy and her soldiers, The text- 
book for the first grade is full of war: soldiers, militia, warships, war 
stories, and stories that glorify the women who rear the soldiers.’ 

Obedience, discipline, and courage are all held up as ideals. All the 
illustrations and descriptions of families given in the texts show that 
all the members of the family are in perfect accord with the Fascist 
sentiments. The religious part of the textbooks was written by a church- 
man and expounds the Roman Catholic religion, but this religious part 
is overbalanced by the secular. The dominating ideas are those of the 
greatness of Italy and the achievements of the Fascist government.” 

A minor aim in the religious instruction given in the schools of Italy, 
subservient to the ultimate goal, is to develop the spiritual as well as 
to train the intellectual. In the preparatory division the goal is to de- 
velop the traits of intelligence and character which the child manifests 
early in life.” 

The content of the religious instruction program of Gentile, Italy’s 
first Minister of Education under Mussolini, is still ostensibly being fol- 
lowed. It requires one hour to one and one-half hours a week in the 
lower grades and two hours from the third class on. Every morning 
session of school is opened with prayer. Then come lessons on the 
Apostles, the life of Christ, or the Ten Commandments.” 

Italy relies a great deal on her textbooks in teaching religious doc- 
trines or ideals, These texts are carefully prepared, as was noted, by a 
commission of the government. One textbook for each grade contains 
all the material necessary for the year in each subject—spelling, arith- 
metic, history, geography, or religion. 

Since Italy is largely Catholic and Gentile’s training and affilia- 
tions were all Catholic, the schools have been largely dominated as to 
curricula by the Roman Catholic church. The texts give evidence of 
being written by Catholics. Yet the ultimate aim of making good Fascist 
TN p. 824. 

® Abad. p. 434. 
* Nitti. p. 824. 
Abad. p. 4365. 


4 Spirito. pp. 333-4. 
2 Tacuzzi. p. 75. 
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soldiers goes beyond the desires of Roman Catholics. It is true that in 
the texts the Catholic church gets its share of space and praise. One 
part of the texts is composed of the catechism and Bible stories. But 
in one section the commandment “Honor thy father and thy mother” is 
interpreted to include heads of religious, civil, and political systems, 
for these get their authority from God. Anyone, therefore, who resists 
those in authority resists the ordinance of God. Thru this type of 
religious instruction children are taught to be submissive to the Fascist 
authorities.” 

The regular courses of religious instruction in both elementary and 
secondary schools are carefully outlined and adapted to the ages of 
each division. In the preparatory division very simple prayers are 
offered, songs are sung, and some general instruction is given tending 
to correct prejudices and popular superstitions. 

In the lower elementary school the course includes prayers, basic 
Christian doctrines, short sentences from the Scriptures, Bible stories, 
and hymns. In the higher elementary division, besides amplification of the 
work given in the lower grades, courses of instruction are given in the 
Catholic religion in harmony with local and national religious literature 
and traditions, Catholic morals and dogma, the Ten Commandments and 
the parables of the Gospels, principles of religious life, and sacraments 
and rites of the Catholic church. Besides these, there are given general 
courses on social justice and on the rights of man and citizen.” 

In the secondary schools, by the law of 1930, definite programs 
were established. For the lower secondary schools the following courses 
were listed: 

a. An outline of Old Testament events, especially concerning the 
patriarchs, Judges, Kings, and Prophets; the life of Christ; and the 
development of Christianity and its influence on Italy’s progress in arts 
and literature. 

b. A study of the principal teachings of the church and of the 
Supreme Pontiff. 

ce. Thoughts on God’s commandments and church laws. 

d. Thoughts on the sacraments, on liturgy, and on prayer; and 
notes and comments on writings of religious authors. 

For the different types of higher secondary schools, the program 
listed above is used but is developed considerably to suit older students.” 

Besides these regular courses in which religious instruction is given 
directly, all the subjects are used in teaching religion indirectly. Spirito™ 
claims that all the subjects are permeated with the new spirit which 
seeks to elevate the souls of pupils and give them a new vision and an 
appreciation of the beautiful. Religion is among the subjects mentioned 
as most important in giving richness to the school program. 

A crucifix and a portrait of Italy’s king are found in every school.” 
Poetry and hymns are used to glorify Fascism and to instill hatred of 
SNe, p. 825. 

4 Spirito. pp. 337-8. 

% Codignola. pp. 318-14. 

%Spirito. pp. 340-1. 
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Italy’s enemies.” No doctrine which is contrary to the Roman Catholic 
faith may be taught in any of the schools, tho it is difficult to see how 
this rule may be enforced in the secondary schools.” 

Since the Fascist régime was inaugurated in Italy, the old hap- 
hazard methods of teaching have been discarded. Since 1923 Italy has 
had an entirely new program and a new spirit. The old manual mnemonic 
methods have been displaced by new ways of dealing with child nature. 

In the different decrees obtained by Gentile and in the different 
regulations sent out by him, the methods of teaching religion have often 
been touched upon. There has been no hedging on Gentile’s part about 
the use of the direct method of inculcating religion and morals. His 
directions specify the hours and the days and the program to be used 
in the work. 

However, Gentile has been more concerned with the spirit which 
should animate all religious teaching than with the giving of doctrinal 
information or moral rules. He says that poetry and a song of faith 
are desired in elementary schools rather than dogmatism or dry for- 
malism. He would have a sense of the Divine and of Providence awakened 
by the contemplation of the moral life as exemplified by great and 
worthy characters. He considers religion as the crown of all studies and 
believes that the spirit of religion should infuse all subjects. In the 
program for singing he advises the schools to use religious songs; in 
teaching Italian, to exalt the heroes of the faith; in recreational educa- 
tion, to suggest stories with a religious motive; and in history, to show 
the importance of religious culture. Gentile pointed out also that in giving 
religious instruction the argumentative tone must not be used—argu- 
ments must wait for later years. 

The school walls should be enriched with beautiful pictures of re- 
ligious subjects. Eminent artists should be given the task of producing 
these pictures. Expert craftsmen, also, should prepare inexpensive repro- 
ductions of great works of art to be placed in the schools.” 

It is quite evident that any and all methods are to be used in Italy’s 
program of religious instruction. 

On account of several disturbing factors which enter into religious 
education in Italy, it is difficult to determine the results derived. With 
two factions in the state seeking to control the schools and to propa- 
gate their particular ideas, the results of religious education are likely 
to be less noteworthy. 

Iacuzzi finds on visiting the schools that the teachers are of the 
opinion that the results of religious training are not commensurate 
with the efforts put forth. One teacher whose school was visited claimed 
that the results of religious education are rather poor because too many 
things are present in society to undo the work.” 

Codignola notes that there is a great difference already evident be- 
tween the program which Gentile inaugurated and the program which 
the Catholics have put into effect within the last few years. He claims 

8 Nitti. p. 825. 
Roman. p. 356, 
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that the present tendency is away from the wider human interest and 
toward a more dogmatic and catechetical training. If this should con- 
tinue, he says, all the benefits of religious instruction would be lost. 

In the religious education work of the secondary schools, since the 
teachers’ license may be revoked by the diocese and since no textbooks 
but those approved by the ecclesiastical authorities are to be used, it 
is certain that the teaching will result in clashes with the Fascists. 

Another factor affecting the religious education of Italy’s youths 
is the existence of rival organizations of young people created by the 
Catholics and the Fascists. These two organizations give religious 
instruction to their members along with moral and physical training. 
The Fascist organization has two divisions for boys and two for girls. 
The first group—boys from eight to fourteen years of age—is called 
the Balilla. This group is a rival of the Catholic youth group of Boy 
Scouts. Mussolini has attempted to take over the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion into the Balillas but has not succeeded. The Duce claims that the 
Boy Scouts are essentially a military organization and should be under 
the control of the state. There is, it appears, a constant conflict and 
controversy between the two organizations and between the two great 
factions back of them. 

Roman™ has pointed out that the issue is a slumbering fire. In the 
conflict over religious education in the schools, the Catholics are tem- 
porarily the winners. In the conflict between the Balilla and the Boy 
Scouts, the Balilla have, temporarily, the upper hand. 

With such a controversy and such a spirit prevailing, it may be 
that much of the religious education in Italy’s schools is nullified. 


2 Roman. p. 356. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE ITALIAN COLONIES 


ERITREA, the oldest colony of Italy, is located on the shores of the 
Red Sea. In 1890 the possessions of Italy along the Red Sea were united 
into one province known as Eritrea, and were put under military rule. 
Since 1896 the colony has been under civil rule and has made steady 
progress. 

The colony is made up of various religious sects: Moslems, Chris- 
tians (both Protestant and Catholic), and pagans. The semi-nomadic 
tribes are for the most part of the Moslem faith. 

The people who live in the lowlands of Eritrea are shepherds, some 
of Arabic and some of Hamitic stock. The people of the highlands are 
Abyssinians who are Mohamedans. Under Italian culture and the teach- 
ing given by religious congregations these warlike tribes have settled 
down into a peaceful people.’ 

The Italian colony of Somaliland extends along the eastern coast 
of Africa. It is made up of a nomadic and semi-nomadic population and 
came under the control of Italy in 1892. Prior to this time the religious 


1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 8, pp. 689-91. 
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instruction given the people was that of the Mohamedan faith. After 
the Italians took over the colony they permitted Mohamedan religious 
teaching to be continued, but placed the work under the supervision 
of an Italian missionary teacher who was usually of the Catholic faith.’ 

Libya, a colony in Africa, came into the possession of Italy during 
the war of 1911-1912 against Turkey. The religious teaching in the 
colony prior to that war had been in accord with the program of the 
Turkish state. Since Libya has been an Italian colony she has been per- 
mitted to retain Moslem religious instruction in the elementary schools, 
such instruction to be given by an Arab teacher. While the public schools 
of the colonies are to be modeled after Italian schools, yet some latitude 
is permitted in the giving of instruction on account of the nature and 
interest of the people being educated.* Italian culture is given in the 
schools side by side with Mohamedan culture. Under this plan and thru 
the influence of people with a higher civilization than their own the 
nomadic tribes are showing a desire to dwell in peace and to make 
progress in education. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF JAPAN 


JAPAN’s present system of education was developed for the most 
part during the reign of the late Emperor Meiji, which began in 1868. 
In 1872 the Code of Education was promulgated, unifying the school 
systems of the entire country. Soon after this American and other 
foreign books came into use-in Japan, and foreign professors gained a 
great influence. A German, Professor Hauskneckt, was called in to 
take charge of the training of teachers, and it was largely German 
influence that caused military drill to be introduced into Japan’s schools 
as an addition to moral and intellectual culture. 

A report prepared by the Japanese Department of Education gives 
the following summary of the place of moral teaching in the schools of 
Japan. 

“It will be clear from the above remarks that the system of educa- 
tion which followed the Restoration was modeled on those of the civilized 
countries of Europe and America. What were considered to be the best 
parts of the occidental educational systems were taken and combined 
to form the present system of Japan... But there is one unique 
feature in our system. It is our method of moral education. 

“In Japan, education and religion have always been kept separate. 
Even at the time when feudalism placed education in the hands of the 
priesthood religion was never taught in any school as part of its curricu- 
lum; and at the Restoration this point was consciously left untouched. 
The Code of Education of 1872 was European in both spirit and organi- 
zation, but a course of morality, which was then unknown in any 


2 De’Medici. pp. 656-7. 
*Ibid., p. 664. 
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American or European school, was provided in our schools as an essential 
part of the curriculum. Ever since, this provision has been left un- 
altered. Thus the study of morality in our schools has been historically 
continuous, for while it is a fact that no such distinct course existed 
before the Restoration, the whole body of education was nevertheless 
hardly anything less than one grand course of morality. Morality teaches 
what every Japanese should observe, regardless of his religious belief 
or occupation. It teaches us the precepts that have been handed down 
to us from our ancestors. They were faithful and loyal to their sovereign 
or their feudal superiors, and filial to their parents. These good relations 
resulted in happy homes and prosperous communities. Thus our morality 
finds its source in the very essence of our historical life and national 
constitution, and loyalty and filial piety have been the foundation of 
our national morality.” * 

When the foreign and new ideas came into Japan and a spirit of 
liberty was developing, there was some contention as to the acceptance 
of foreign religions or systems of ethics. Some insisted on basing national 
morality on pure ethics. Others insisted on introducing Buddhism or 
Confucianism or Christianity as standards. It was at this time, 1890, 
that the Imperial Rescript was given out as a basis of national morality 
and as a basis for teaching morals in the public schools. 

A later Rescript, given in 1908, which advocates expansion and de- 
velopment of natural resources and improvement of relations with other 
powers, calls upon the people to be diligent and frugal and to live simple 
and sincere lives. 

“The two Rescripts furnish the precepts which guide us in the edu- 
cation of the young; they are the bases on which we try to build their 
characters. Other courses of schools and school discipline come also to 
harmonize with moral lessons, and the school life itself is intended to 
produce the salutary effects of moral education.” 

In order to understand the religious and moral education problem 
in Japan it is necessary to know something about the Imperial Rescript 
of 1890, mentioned above, upon which most of the instruction and reli- 
gious practices are based and which plays an important part on all public 
occasions in every kind of school. 

This Imperial Rescript on Education is for the Japanese people a 
sort of textbook or Holy Bible. It is believed to embody the spirit of the 
Emperor Meiji. The Rescript teaches especially the virtues of loyalty 
and filial piety and seeks to inculcate in the minds of the people a rever- 
ence and respect for the Imperial House which has continued in an 
unbroken line for twenty-five centuries. The relationship between the 
Imperial House and the Japanese people is something peculiar. The 
imperial ancestors and the people have been bound up together for 
centuries as one body. The reigning emperor always represents the spirit 
of the imperial ancestors, and thru all the long history of the Japanese 
people no subject has ever attempted to gain the throne. 

1 Japan Department of Education. Education in Japan. pp. 3-4. 

2 Ibid., p. 6. 


* Ashida. p. 317. 
* Kikuchi. “The Spirit of Japanese Education.” p. 321. 
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It is a part of Japanese religion, therefore, to reverence the emperor 
and his imperial ancestors; and, since the Rescript on Education was a 
decree of the Emperor Meiji, it has become for the Japanese a sacred 
document. Whatever the Rescript demands or recommends is considered 
duty. According to Baron Kikuchi, the Rescript is the foundation of all 
moral training.* 

Education in Japan is largely under the control of the state, tho a 
part of the administration of school affairs is left to local authorities. 
The main principles of educational practice are prescribed by imperial 
ordinances, but there are certain regulations about schools given by the 
legislative bodies. 

The Minister of Education has charge of all matters relating to 
education, art, science, literature, and religion. Under the Minister of 
Education are several bureaus, one of which is the Bureau of Religion.® 

Education in Japan is compulsory up to the age of fourteen and 
may be secured either in the state schools or in private or denominational 
schools. Secondary education is largely free but not compulsory. It also 
may be obtained in either private or state schools. 

In both elementary and middle schools the courses of study, includ- 
ing morals, are prescribed by law. Religious instruction is forbidden in 
all of these schools. “Our school administration. since the beginning of 
the new era of Meiji has been established upon the principle of placing 
religion outside of the school education. In 1899 an instruction was issued 
by the Department of Education to the effect that in all government and 
public schools and in schools with courses of instruction coming under 
the provisions of our laws and ordinances, no religious education should 
be given nor any religious ceremonies be observed, even though these 
should be extra to the prescribed course of instruction. The moral educa- 


tion in our elementary schools, therefore, does not stand on the basis of 
religion.’” 


It is clear then that Japan does not permit any religious education 
in her schools. She provides only for moral education and makes that 
compulsory. She permits denominations to establish schools and finance 
them but they can legally go no further. The law does not give them 
the right to furnish instruction in religion. 

Tho the law is explicit and has not been repealed, nevertheless at 
the present time in secondary schools it is practically dead. If supported 
by religious bodies, many secondary schools enjoy a great deal of free- 
dom in religious instruction. The education department inspectors know 
the situation and connive at it. There are now about sixty Protestant 
institutions in Japan teaching the Bible, holding prayer meetings, and 
giving religious discourses regularly.* 

In the elementary schools and secondary schools the purposes of 
moral education are definitely stated. In regard to the first mentioned 
it is said: 


* Japan Department of Education. A General Survey of Education in Japan. p. 6. 
™ Japan Department of Education. Education in Japan. p. 14. 
* Ashida. p. 328. 
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“Elementary schools are designed .to give children the rudiments of 
moral education especially adapted to make them good members of the 
community, together with such general knowledge and skill as are nec- 
essary for the practical duties of life—due attention being paid to their 
bodily development.’” 

In the regulations for teaching in elementary schools it is said that 
all moral teaching must be based on the Imperial Rescript on Education 
and that the object of such teaching is to develop the moral nature of 
children and to direct them in the practice of virtues. 

In regard to secondary education the Department of Education states 
that the object of teaching morals shall be to encourage the development 
of moral ideas and sentiments, to foster a culture and character necessary 
for men of good standing, and to foster and encourage the practice of 
virtues.” 

Japan has one of the best and most thoro systems of moral educa- 
tion to be found anywhere. The system is purposively non-religious, tho 
some writers claim that the reverence for the Imperial House as shown 
in school exercises is something almost religious.” 

In the curricula of both elementary and secondary education the 
subject of morals is placed first. Thru the entire elementary school 
course two hours every week are given to the study of morals,” and in 
the secondary schools at least one hour per week is given for this pur- 
pose.” 

The courses in morals for both elementary and secondary schools are 
worked out with great thoroness and in great detail. Textbooks have 
been compiled by a commission of the Department of Education which 
has been appointed for the purpose. One set of eight texts has been 
written for teachers and another set of seven books has been written 
for the children. No other books are to be used. The children of the 
first grade use no books but are shown a series of pictures. 

The texts written for teachers are quite complete. They include the 
object of the lesson, an outline of explanation, points to be emphasized, 
questions to be asked, the number of hours to be spent on each lesson, 
and some information which it would be well for the teacher to have 
before teaching the lesson. 

Kikuchi, in his Japanese Education,“ gives a sample lesson from the 
teacher’s textbook for the first grade of the elementary school. A picture 
of a group of children entering a school is put before the class, An 
explanation of the picture is given by the teacher and many questions 
are asked by him. The children are told the nature of the work they 
are to do, the games they are to play, and the good times they are to 
have together; they are shown around the building and the grounds 
and taught where things belong; they are repeatedly told that the school 
is a place intended to make them good men. 





® Japan Department of Education. A General Survey of Education in Japan. p. 10. 
% Kikuchi. “The Spirit of Japanese Education.” p. 339. 

1 Ibid., p. 327. 

2% Japan Department of Education. Education in Japan. Map, p. 16 

8 Ibid., p. 43. 

4 Kikuchi. Jap Educati pp. 151-63. 
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Other easy lessons follow on such subjects as order, attitude, punc- 
tuality, studiousness, the proper use of classroom and playground, and 
home relations. In connection with a lesson on father and mother a 
picture is shown of a sick child with his parents at the bedside waiting 
upon him. Questions are asked about the love of parents for children 
and about the gratitude that should be shown to parents. 

In the textbooks of the upper grades the lessons gradually grow 
more difficult and are fitted to the ability and interests of the children. 
The lessons usually center around character traits and are illustrated 
from history and literature. For the last two grades the lessons are more 
systematic and are broadened to include relationships to the home, to 
the community, and to the state. 

For the middle schools a general syllabus of rules and directions 
for teaching was prepared in 1902 which includes directions for teach- 
ing morals. According to this syllabus the essential points of morals are 
to be explained in connection with daily life by means of good words or 
maxims, and examples of good deeds. Following this explanation is a 
systematic exposition of the duties to self, to family, to society, and to 
the state. 

A series of lessons is given on “Things to be kept in mind” relative 
to study, to friendship, to bearing and action, to home, to the state, to 
society, and to the culture of virtues. Another series for the third and 
fourth years of the middle schools centers around the subject of obliga- 
tions to self, to family, to society, to the state, to humanity, and to 
nature. In the fifth year a course on elements of ethics is given along 
with a survey of the work gone over in the four years preceding. In the 
course in ethics certain important factors of conduct are studied such 
as conscience, ideals, obligations, virtues, and the relation between ethical 
and natural laws.” 

The Japanese have been very explicit in their rules and regulations 
for moral instruction in the schools. The question of method has been 
given serious consideration. After showing that the object of elementary 
education is to give children the rudiments of a good moral and civic 
education, the rules state that special attention should be given in teach- 
ing any subject to relate that subject to the moral life. 

Japan’s schools furnish a fine example of the use of the direct teach- 
ing of morals in the entire school system. The inculcating of morals is 
not left to indirect teaching or haphazard methods. Courses are carefully 
mapped out and followed. Use is made of textbooks, maxims, pictures, 
stories, and noble deeds. Coufses are fitted to the age and intelligence 
of the children. On féte-days or on any spécial occasion, when, a moral 
can be pointed out, children are gathered together and given a special 
lesson. 

Yoshida” points out that important changes were made in the 
methods of teaching morals after the Meiji Restoration, due to the in- 
fluence of Herbartian principles. Instead of emphasizing the reading and 
learning of moral maxims exclusively, the conversation and question 


8 Ibid., pp. 216-20. 
% Yoshida. p. 347. 
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and answer methods were used. Stories and biographies of great men 
were also introduced. It is believed that the moral precepts unaccom- 
panied by anecdotes are too wearisome for children and are not readily 
comprehended. For this reason the story is told first and the moral 
precept is added to it. Illustrations are usually historical but fairy tales 
are permitted and often used. 

Another method which appears practical is to gather the parents 
together from time to time, to tell them about the lessons on morals 
given to the children in the classroom, and to seek to obtain the codpera- 
tion of the parents in putting the moral precepts into practice.” 

The Japanese writers on moral education in Japan give rather full 
accounts of the work done in the teaching of morals in the schools but 
they have little to say about the results of such teaching, tho it is cer- 
tain that Japan has given the subject first place in all schools. 

Kikuchi* says, in answer to the question as to whether a carefully 
organized educational system can mold the character of a nation, that 
the whole Japanese system is built upon such a supposition. He believes 
that a state can be saved by education and that Japan has furnished 
an example of this. He considers that the courage and devotion of 
Japanese soldiers in the Russo-Japanese war were due to systematic 
moral training in schools. 

Kikuchi also claims that moral teaching has prevented a great loss 
of principle. The teaching of the morals of the Rescript has kept the 
nation upon the solid ground of morality. He believes also that moral 
teaching has brought about such a loyalty to the state that individual 
interests are always placed second. But as to whether the average mor- 
ality of the nation is reasonably satisfactory—that, he says, is a very 
hard question. He himself finds fault with present conditions and is 
very much dissatisfied on certain points.” 

When we turn to writers other than Japanese, we find a great deal 
of criticism of the Japanese plan of moral education and great doubt 
as to its efficacy. 

W. C. Barclay, writing in the International Journal of Religious 
Education, says that after fifty years of effort, the leading Japanese 
educators now realize that there can be no satisfactory education with 
religion ignored. He shows that both national and local education depart- 
ments are showing a fuller understanding of and a greater codperation 
with the Christian education. These departments state frankly that the 
subject of morals as taught by the direct, formal, content-centered 
method is unpopular with the students and is admitted by the teachers 
and school officials to be ineffective. The students speak of moral educa- 
tion as “dry-bone” teaching. 

National leaders in Japan are greatly concerned over the prevalence 
of graft. They realize that by this test the teaching of morals has not 
been as effective as it should be. 

As concrete evidence that the Japanese realize that there is need 
for more than moral teaching, educational leaders are calling more and 

Kikuchi. Jap Educati p. 153. 


18 Kikuchi. “The Spirit of Japanese Education.” pp. 343-5. 
9 Ibid., p. 345. 
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more for help from Christian educators. In public addresses, in educa- 
tional conferences, and elsewhere. statements are made that existing 
problems in Japan can be solved only by the help and codperation of 
religious leaders.” 

Other facts and events go to show that the Japanese see that the 
results of strictly moral teaching in schools are unsatisfactory. 

“A group of Tokyo laymen are conducting a movement to provide 
Christian story-tellers for the primary schools of that city. The stories 
are taken from the Bible. The public schools welcome this work. Since 
the movement began, 463 schools have been visited and 455,430 children 
have listened to the Bible stories.”™ 

Kagawa, a Japanese Christian leader, has a great following among 
educationists in Japan and a great influence with students. That the 
people are not content with moral instruction alone is shown by the 
readiness with which schools accept religious material furnished by 
Christian leaders. “Kagawa, the Japanese Christian leader, has produced 
a movie film entitled, ‘A Grain of Barley,’ which shows the value and 
progress of Christianity. The Government has ordered that it be shown 
in every primary school in the city of Tokyo, because of its moral 
teaching.” 

Without question the systematic moral instruction given in the 
Japanese schools has developed a people loyal to the state and obedient 
to law. But it has not developed a spiritual or religious people whose 
conduct is governed by religious motives. 

Barclay. p. 13. 

71 Rankin. p. 8. 

23 Ibid., April 12, 1934. p. 8. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE ANNEXED COUNTRIES 
OF JAPAN 


THE first educators on the Island of Formosa were the missionaries 
who accompanied the Dutch and Spanish expeditions in the seventeenth 
century. When the island was taken over by Japan, in 1895, an educa- 
tional system was soon established. One of the aims of the public school 
system of Formosa is to give the children a fundamental moral training, 
hence morals stand first in the curriculum.’ 

In the early history of Korea, education had to do with the studies 
of Confucianism. The Korean government in 1895 reorganized the edu- 
cational system and modeled it after the Japanese system of educa- 
tion. A few years later a number of private schools were established 
by the missionaries. In 1911, when Korea was annexed to Japan, a new 
system of education was established in accord with the principles set 
forth in the Imperial Rescript on Education. One of the present aims 
of Korean elementary education is to give the children a moral training 

7Abe. pp. 682-5. 
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necessary for life, hence the subject of morals is given the first place 
in the program of school studies in Korea as it is in Formosa.’ 

The educational systems of both Formosa and Korea reflect the 
ideals and methods of the schools of Japan, especially in the place given 
to the moral training of the youths, and need not be further treated 
here. Much the same results of moral training may be noted in these 
countries as were found in Japan; namely, the building eal a loyal, 
obedient, progressive, and courageous people. 


27Abe. pp. 694-9. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF LATVIA 


LATVIA is a European republic situated between the Baltic Sea on 
the west and Russia on the east. 

The population of Latvia is made up of Letts, Russians, Jews, Ger- 
mans, and Poles, with Lettish as the official language. 

The Latvians experienced long persecution and hardships at the 
hands of various other countries. For centuries they were successively 
under the domination of the Poles, Swedes, Russians, and Germans 
and were kept back from any worth-while achievements in education, 
tho elementary instruction was not wholly neglected. 

In 1918 Latvia became a republic and the new government set 
about at once to reorganize the educational system. Education was made 
compulsory. New textbooks were prepared, new teachers were trained, the 
Latvian language was substituted for the Russian, and new laws were 
passed to regulate the school program. 

Latvia is without a state church, tho most of the population is 
Protestant.’ Minorities within the population are given equal rights and 
consideration. 

Religious instruction is being given in both elementary and secondary 
schools. In the elementary schools the parents may withdraw their chil- 
dren from such instruction if they so desire. In the secondary schools 
the religious instruction is optional.’ 

A long-continued religious education such as the Latvians received 
has resulted in a people who are steadfast in the faith and who have 
been able to endure the persecution of many enemies. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF LIBERIA 


THE small Negro republic of Liberia is on the coast of West Africa 
on the sea route from Europe to South Africa. It is a country rich in 
zinc, copper, gold, and diamonds, and in coffee and rubber trees. 


1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 13, pp. 760-1. 
2 Felsbergs. pp. 309-17. 
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The population of Liberia is made up almost altogether of Negroes, 
most of whom are natives living under semi-primitive conditions. Even 
as late as 1910 some of the back-country natives went naked and prac- 
ticed cannibalism. A small minority of the inhabitants are Afro-Ameri- 
cans and Afro-British. 

In 1821 the Colonization Society of America selected Cape Mesurado 
as a place of refuge for freed Negroes. The real founder of the country 
was an American named Jehudi Ashmun, who took great interest in its 
development. For many years before the elimination of slavery and the 
slave trade from the countries and territories of England and America 
there were many thousands of freed Negroes sent to Liberia. 

For several years Liberia was ruled by governors from America. 
In 1847, however, a republic was formed and a constitution similar to 
that of the United States was adopted. The first president was J. J. 
Roberts, an American who had been the governor. In later years a Negro 
was chosen president, but it was found that the country was not ready 
for self-government. The United States was forced to interfere and 
establish order. In 1912 an international loan was made to Liberia and 
the United States acted as receiver-general, taking charge of customs 
duties and acting as financial adviser. 

In 1925 the Firestone Rubber Company was given a concession for 
the rubber industry of Liberia. A great development has taken place in 
the country since then, due to the activity in rubber production. The 
Firestone Company encouraged education and established trade schools 
which have helped greatly in opening the way for other schools. 

From the early history of Liberia, American missionaries have 
labored in the schools and have had a great influence upon the religion 
and morals of the people. Practically all of the 20,000 Afro-Americans 
are of the Protestant faith. While the government provides only fifty- 
one schools, the missions provide one hundred and seventy-two besides 
several small Protestant colleges." The government gives instruction in 
its schools to both Americans and native Negroes. 

Besides mission schools, there are other schools established in Liberia 
by representative groups of Americans which are similar to the schools 
of America. These have helped greatly in the advance of education. 

There are twenty-five different dialects in Liberia, no one of which 
had been reduced to writing until Firestone succeeded in working out 
the Kpelle language. The English language is the common language of 
the coast and is slowly working its way into the bush country.’ 

Generally speaking, the religious and moral training which the mis- 
sion, trade, and other schools of Liberia are affording the people is the 
result of the ideals of liberty, charity, and progress developed in America 
and England by the teachings of the Reformation. 


1The Americana Annual, 1930. pp. 441-2. 
2Young. pp. 62-4. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF LIECHTENSTEIN 


LIECHTENSTEIN is a sovereign state located between Vorarlberg and 
the Swiss cantons of Graubiinden and St. Gallen. It is made up of two 
counties, Schellenberg and Vaduz, which were constituted into a prin- 
cipality in 1719. 

The peoyle are of German origin. There are Catholics and Protest- 
ants, but the majority of the people are Catholics.* The state church is 
Roman Catholic, hence, if there is religious teaching in the schools, 
it is probably in the principles of the Roman Catholic faith.’ 


1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1938. pp. 1090-1. 
2The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 14, p. 39. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF LITHUANIA 


LITHUANIA, formerly under the dominion of Russia, was made an 
independent republic in 1914. The country is located west of Russia and 
east of the Baltic Sea.’ 

Lithuania’s religious and literary history goes back to the Reforma- 
tion when a translation of Luther’s catechism was the first book printed 
in the Lithuanian language. Owing to the spread of Calvinism, the New 
Testament and Calvin’s religious works were also printed. A protestant 
religious newspaper was published in the Lithuanian tongue.’ 

The Protestants continued in power and influence in Lithuania for 
many years, but in recent times the great majority of the people have 
been Roman Catholics. The laws and acts concerning religion are now 
so worded as to give weight to the acts of the dominant church, tho there 
is no recognized state church and tho all sects are supposed to be on an 
equality. All religions are recognized in so far as they are not contrary 
to public good and public morals.’ 

Under the constitution of 1922 education is free and compulsory. 
The children of church members are required to take religious instruc- 
tion. The subject of religion has a place on the curricula of both elemen- 
tary and intermediate schools and is required in secondary schools. But 
the instruction given has to be in accord with the faith of the parents. 

The contention between the Protestants and Roman Catholics has 
been a hindrance to the development of religious education in Lithuania. 
The Professional Association of Lithuania advocates a central control 
in the development of religious culture, while the Catholics oppose this 
and favor a cultural autonomy.‘ 

1The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 14, p. 213. 
2 Ibid., Vol. 14, p. 217. 


%Graham. p. 389. 
*Salkauskis. p. 258. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF LUXEMBURG 


LUXEMBURG is a Grand Duchy in Middle Europe, surrounded by 
France, Germany, and Belgium. In 1867 the country was made a neu- 
tral territory and its independence was assured. In 1921 an economic 
union was formed between Luxemburg and Belgium which was to last 
for fifty years. 

The public school system of Luxemburg includes both elementary 
and secondary schools.’ Since the population of the Duchy is ninety- 
seven per cent Roman Catholic,’ it may be inferred that whatever re- 
ligious education is given in theschools is that usually given by the 
Roman Catholic church. 


1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1933. pp. 1097-8. 
2The Americana Annual, 1934. p. 350. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF MEXICO 


THE first public education in Mexico of which we have any record 
is that given in schools which were connected with the heathen tem- 
ples. In these schools the children were taught songs of a religious and 
semi-religious character. 

During the Spanish régime, primary schools were conducted in the 
porches of the Catholic churches. The priest was the teacher, and the 
content of instruction was chiefly Catholic dogmas. 

After Mexico gained her independence the church continued to be 
the chief factor and force in education. It became exceedingly wealthy 
by exacting a tithe of the produce of the whole nation. Many wealthy 
land-owners left part of their estates, at death, to the church, with the 
understanding that the church would pray for the salvation of their 
souls. Making use of the prestige gained by wealth the church came 
to dominate the entire life of the nation. 

Because of this course of procedure a spirit of unrest developed 
and grew until it culminated in a civil war which lasted for three 
years. The outcome of the struggle was the separation of church and 
state in 1857. The government then gained control of education and 
legislation was enacted that no religion should be taught in the govern- 
ment public schools. 

The government even went a step further and ruled that all in- 
struction in private schools should be non-sectarian. Since 1917 educa- 
tion has been altogether under federal control; and the primary schools, 
whether public or private, have been lay schools.’ 

Under the Indian President Judrez the Catholic church, which at 
one time had owned a third of the republic, was shorn of her power. 
State aid was denied her, her property was nationalized, and she was 


1 Barranco. pp. 361-4. 
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removed from politics. According to the constitution of 1917 church wor- 
ship is under government supervision, priests must be natives of Mexico, 
and the church cannot hold property.’ 

Elementary education in Mexico at the present time is free and 
compulsory and all instruction is laic. Even the private primary schools 
are under state inspection. 

Each of the twenty-eight states has control of its own school sys- 
tem. Within a municipality the city itself has control. The federal gov- 
ernment has control of schools in the federal district which includes 
the capital, Mexico City, and the schools in federal territories. In addi- 
tion, the federal government has done much to assist the states, espe- 
cially in their programs for the development of rural schools, which 
have been Mexico’s chief educational problem. But, by special effort in 
the training of young teachers who knew rural conditions, the federal 
government has helped the rural communities to develop a splendid sys- 
tem of schools.’ 

In secondary education Mexico has made rapid strides during the 
last few years. The secondary schools were for many years attended 
only by a few of the richer class of people. But the new type of school 
is attracting many students. This is due in part to the practical sub- 
jects being taught and in part to the fact that every student is expected 
to learn a trade. 

Tuition fees were charged in all secondary schools until recently, 
but scholarships were provided for many poor students. Late in 1931 a 
revision of the laws made the official secondary schools free. 

In the revised decree of 1931 Mexico went far in establishing strict 
laicity in her schools. In no public school, either primary or secondary, 
may any kind of religious instruction be given. Nor may such instruc- 
tion be given in private schools which desire to have their work accepted 
and accredited by the government. These recognized schools must not 
be established by ministers or religious corporations, nor have any minis- 
ter on their faculties. All instruction must be secular. No shrines or 
chapels or other dedicated places are permitted in the school buildings. 

Private schools which do not desire official recognition are per- 
mitted to teach religion and morals as they see fit. Many of these schools, 
both Catholic and Protestant, are continuing their work tho they are 
greatly handicapped.‘ 

The religious education situation in Mexico at the present time is 
one of great difficulty and grave concern. The government and the Roman 
Catholic church are both striving for complete control. At the present 
moment the government has the upper hand. There are many mutual 
recriminations. According to a writer in Time, November 12, 1934, the 
government is seeking to prosecute the Higher Clergy of the Catholic 
church and to drive all her priests out of the country because their 
presence and their conduct seem to foment revolution.° 

2 The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 15, p. 888. 
*S4éenz. pp. 263-73. 


*Barranco. pp. 365-8. 
5Time. “Mexico.” Time 24:24, November 12, 1934. 
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Bishop Anthony J. Schuler of El Paso, Texas, who is getting ready 
to welcome the expelled Catholic clergy of Mexico, seems to think that 
the officers in the Mexican government are in the wrong. But ex-Presi- 
dent Calles, of Mexico, favors the expulsion of the clergy because they 
are getting ready for revolution. President-elect Lozaro Cardenas thinks 
the time has come to prepare the youths of Mexico for a new life with a 
new outlook.’ This statement is interpreted to mean that Cardenas is in 
favor of drastic changes. 

According to the Literary Digest, November 10, 1934, the program 
of the government is complete secularization of schools on a scientific 
basis; nationalization and confiscation of churches and the expulsion of 
the clergy are already under way.’ 

Recently there was a parade of 200,000 people in Mexico City to 
show the popular approval of the government’s plan. The Chamber of 
Deputies passed a resolution to expel all bishops and archbishops from 
the country—but the President has not yet acted on this order. 

In October, 1934, the Mexican Congress ordered compulsory socialis- 
tic education in all the schools of Mexico. According to this order, edu- 
cation is altogether under the control of the state; it must be socialistic 
and separated from all religious teaching. Private schools must also 
conform to this program and be under the direction of the state. Reli- 
gious groups are not allowed to interfere with public education in any 
way. The leaders in this movement claim that socialistic education means 
freedom from Catholic oppression.® 

The present radical orders in regard to religious education in Mex- 
ico show a fierce reaction against the old type of religious oppression 
and clerical tyranny. It will no doubt be many years before religious 
education in any form or by any denomination will have the opportunity 
to give to Mexico the religious knowledge and the broad spirit of under- 
standing and good will which the country so much needs today. There 
is always danger and harm when the pendulum swings too far in either 
direction. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF MONACO 


MoNaAco is an Italian principality and is the smallest sovereign 
state in Europe. It is located on the northern shore of the Mediterranean 
Sea and is less than a mile square. 

The country of Monaco was owned by the family of Grimaldi for 
nearly one thousand years. It was an absolute monarchy until 1911 
when it was changed into a constitutional republic. 

*Time. “Mexico.” Time 24:20, November 5, 1934. 


1 Literary Digest. p. 18. 
5’ Hackett. pp. 343-6. 
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Monaco is famous because of its principal city, Monte Carlo, where 
gambling is the main occupation and source of revenue.’ The gambling 
concessions bring in annually an increasing sum, estimated recently 
at almost a half-million dollars. The citizens of Monaco themselves are 
not permitted to join in the sport at the gaming tables.* The gambling- 
house pays all taxes of the principality—a fact which helps to insure 
the perpetuity of the state. 

There is very little information available, quite naturally, in re- 
gard to religious education in Monaco. The state, however, which in 
itself forms a Roman Catholic bishopric, recognizes and supports the 
Roman Catholic church,’ and it may be inferred that whatever reli- 
gious instruction is given is that which is in accord with the Catholic 
faith. 

It is obvious that very few results of religious teaching could be 
pointed out in a country whose chief industry and source of revenue 
is gambling. 

1The Americana Annual, 1930. p. 524. 


2? Howells. pp. 284-8. 
* The New International Encyclopedia. Vol. 13, p. 700. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF MOROCCO 


Morocco is an absolute monarchy, at least in principle, with a 
sultan as supreme authority in both civil and religious affairs. In real- 
ity the country is under a committee of control composed of the con- 
suls of several different nations which signed a protectorate treaty. 
In 1933 the officials on the committee were French, British, Spanish, 
and Italian. The sultan is represented by a Mendoub who is ex-officio 
president of the assembly and deals mostly with native affairs.’ 

Prior to 1912, when the French protectorate was established, edu- 
cation in Morocco was mainly of a religious order, consisting of theol- 
ogy, law, and grammar. After 1912 a special division of education was 
provided for the Moslems in the General Bureau of Public Instruction. 

Alongside this division there was established another division, 
called the official French system, which takes care of French and other 
European children living in Morocco and provides schools for native 
Moroccans who wish to take advantage of modern schools. 

The Moslem children are sent to the Koran schools where they 
are taught to read and write and to recite portions of the Koran. The 
course in the Koran schools covers the years from six to twelve. The 
children over twelve years of age go to the mosque where they learn 
grammar and theology. 

The French educational system is a modern one and is adapted to 
the needs of all the inhabitants. The subjects taught are French, writ- 
ing, reading, arithmetic, and current history. In special schools for the 


1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. pp. 1118-19. 
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sons of the notables a large place is given to the Arabic language and 
to religious instruction. In urban, rural, and special girls’ schools the 
pupils are given courses in the subjects best suited to their needs.” 

In this official French system in Morocco special attention is given 
in the regular curriculum to the Arabic language and to religious in- 
struction in the Koran.’ 


2?Brunot. pp. 228-31. 
*Crouzet. p. 425. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEPAL 


THE independent kingdom of Nepal is located on the eastern fron- 
tier of India and exercises sovereignty over a district about one hun- 
dred fifty by five hundred miles in extent. It lies between Bengal on 
the North and Tibet on the South, and is on the southern slope of the 
Himalayan Mountains whose peaks range from 25,000 to 28,000 feet in 
height.’ 

The country is made up largely of mixed races: the Bhotias, the 
Gurungs, the Magars, the Gurkhas, the Newars, etc. Of these, the 
Gurkhas stand out as the dominant group, having held the supremacy 
since the latter part of the eighteenth century.’ 

The people of Nepal are characterized as industrious, civil, hos- 
pitable, and serious. The men are said to make. valiant soldiers, while 
the women are said to enjoy more than the ordinary amount of freedom. 

Many of the groups mentioned above were driven out of India by 
the Mohamedans.’ Very naturally they continued in their new homes 
the beliefs and practices of the two prevailing religions of India— 
namely, Hinduism and Buddhism. There are many Buddhist and Hindu 
temples and many priests of both sects. The Hinduism of the Gurkhas, 
however, is gradually displacing the Buddhism of the other inhabitants. 

The government of Nepal is a despotism. The king is supposedly 
supreme but in reality the power is in the hands of the Prime Minister. 
Gurkha is the capital and the Gurkhans—the ruling class—form the 
military order of the kingdom. 

Under this government many schools have been established in the 
Nepal valley. The teachers in these schools are Hindu priests and the 
chief content of teaching is the doctrines of Hinduism. These doctrines 
or principles are found in the sacred writings and traditions of the 
people which have been collected into the Veda and which form their 
rules of conduct. The priests are, in fact, a Levite caste and are sole 
dispensers of the knowledge contained in the Veda. The masses as well 
as the small intellectual class are supposed to be ministered to by the 
teachers of Hinduism.‘ 

The chief principles of Hinduism as taught in Nepal are summar- 
ized in the following statements: penance is regarded as an atonement 

1Landor. pp. 48-50. 
2 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1938. pp. 1121-2. 


8 Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. 6, pp. 456-7. 
‘Ibid., Vol. 6, pp. 711-13. 
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for sin; the purpose of worship is not so much to become pure as to 
atone for sin; evil deeds may be atoned for by money; one may give 
false evidence with a pious motive and not lose heaven; murder is a 
sin against caste, while stealing, cheating, perjury, and forgery have 
no caste penalties; morals do not depend so much on religion as on 
family caste; no attempt is made toward purity of heart or overcom- 
ing evil or pleasing God, but rather the idea is to appease the gods. 

Hinduism advocates the practice of kindness, benevolence, self- 
abnegation, and self-control. However, these teachings seem to have lit- 
tle influence over morals, perhaps because of the lack of a higher 
moral sanction than that of caste. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW ZEALAND 


ABOUT twelve hundred miles southeast of Australia lies a group of 
islands which belongs to the British Dominion and is called New Zealand. 
For at least five centuries before the European settlers went to New 
Zealand it was inhabited by the Maori race, but at the present time 
the population is almost exclusively British. According to the census 
of 1926, ninety-nine per cent of the people are of British descent.’ 

The first contact with the Maori by the Europeans was in 1769, 
under the leadership of Captain Cook. The people were found to be 
cannibals. Polygamy was a common practice among them. Their reli- 
gion was hardly worthy the name.’ 

In 1838 missionaries from Europe were sent to the New Zealanders. 
Different denominations were represented, including Wesleyan, Anglican, 
French Catholic, and Irish Catholic. These missionaries, however, did 
not codperate very well.’ 

The European settlers, other than missionaries, who laid the founda- 
tion of education in New Zealand’s different provinces were Irish, 
Scotch, and English. The Irish and Scotch were Catholic and Presbyte- 
rian respectively, while the English were largely Episcopalians, tho 
some were non-conformists and a few others were Methodists. As a 
rule, in any particular province one of these sects was in the ascend- 
ancy in religious and educational affairs. 

In Auckland the churches took the lead in establishing schools. The 
Irish Catholics were in the majority. In Wellington private schools took 
the field in education, the churches having little power. In Nelson non- 
sectarian schools prevailed until the year 1877 when a national system 
superseded them. In Otago a church-controlled system of education was 
established by the Scotch and modeled after the old Scotch plan. In 
Canterbury the English denominational system of education was estab- 
lished.* 

1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 16, pp. 392-5. 

2 Butchers. pp. 7-8. 


* [bid., pp. 48-9. 
*Ibid., pp. 102-4. 
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In 1877 a national system of education was set up in New Zealand 
providing that education be free, compulsory, and secular. Tho the na- 
tional schools are nominally secular, yet provision is made that reli- 
gious instruction be given in the schools after the regular school hours, 
provided the school committees give their consent. In addition to this, 
instruction in civics and morals is given in all elementary schools and 
to all the children of these schools.* 

New Zealand is said to have an outstanding system of education. 
One of its chief features is the effective way in which it handles the 
rural schools. These are equal in every respect to the city schools, so 
that illiteracy in all districts of New Zealand has practically passed 
away. 

There has been in recent years a great deal of agitation in favor 
of the reading of the Bible in all the public schools of New Zealand, but 
so far the efforts made have been unsuccessful. A recent bill providing 
for religious exercises in the schools was defeated by one vote. 


® Cyclopedia of Educati Vol. 4, p. 471. 
McKenzie. pp. 327-9. 





RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NICARAGUA 


NICARAGUA is the largest republic of Central America. It has a 
varied climate ranging from the heat of the lowlands to the coolness 
of the highlands. Many parts of the country are very sparsely settled. 

Nicaragua has had her difficulties since the beginning of her history. 
Revolution has followed revolution; earthquakes have been frequent, 
destroying life and property; and wars with the white men and with 
the Indians have been common and generally disastrous. The people have 
not been united either geographically, politically, or socially, which pre- 
cludes any very progressive, united movement in education. 

The population of the country is made up of Indians, Negroes, and 
mixed races. From fifty to sixty per cent of the people are illiterate. 
They are therefore not inclined to be progressive, but are prone to keep 
up a spirit of revolution. 

The present constitution was adopted in 1911. In framing Nica- 
ragua’s constitution and in assisting her to keep order and to keep her 
independence, the United States of America has been of great assist- 
ance." 

The school system of Nicaragua has been influenced, perhaps more 
than has that of any other country, by the nation’s historical, racial, geo- 
graphical, and economic background. And especially because of racial 
hatreds it is little wonder that progress has been exceedingly slow. 

The administration of education is in charge of the Secretary of 
Public Instruction, who is a member of the President’s cabinet. The 
Secretary has control of all public schools and all private institutions 
which receive government recognition. 


1Thompson. p. 63. 
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Rural schools are limited in number and efficiency and are not up 
to the standards of urban schools, tho a serious attempt is being made 
toward improvement. Wherever at least twenty-five pupils can be 
gathered together, the government attempts to organize a school. Schools 
are also maintained by employers or plantation owners for the children 
of their workers. 

Education in Nicaragua is compulsory for children between the 
ages of five and fourteen, but the law in many districts is not enforced. 
Wherever the schools have been organized by the state, primary educa- 
tion is free. 

The regular course in the elementary schools, besides the usual 
secular studies, includes both a course in morals and a course in re- 
ligion. It is very seldom that we find both morals and religion being 
taught in the same school in Central and South American countries. 

The secondary schools are not free, tho many scholarships are given 
out. They are for the most part training schools for teachers for the 
elementary schools. The curriculum of the secondary schools is affected 
by the purpose for which they are organized, so that the subjects in- 
cluded are those which especially prepare for teaching. It is to be noted 
that no religious or moral instruction or training is offered in these 
schools,” 

The 1932 Educational Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, which gives an account of the religious work in sev- 
eral South and Central American countries, says that no information 
could be obtained in regard to religious instruction in Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and El] Salvador. This goes to show not only that there is very 
little of this work being done, but also that little is being published 
about the religious education in those countries. 

Not until a stable government is established and life and property 
are made safe can we expect to see much advance in either secular or 
religious education in the Central American group of countries. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NORWAY 


Norway is one of the Scandinavian countries which, as a group, 
are exceedingly interesting and important from the standpoint of re- 
ligious education. They are all so predominately Lutheran in religion 
that the usual problems found in dealing with religious education in 
other countries are almost negligible. Yet, in spite of the fact that the 
members of the Lutheran church have full control of all civil and re- 
ligious affairs within the nation, there is a notable freedom given to 
the members of other sects. There is practically no attempt at religious 
oppression or at religious compulsion. Non-conformists are given great 
liberty, tho naturally they cannot expect state aid for private schools. 

In Norway there is a union of church and state and the official 
religion of the country is that of the Lutheran Episcopal church. Only 


2 Smith and Littell. pp. 351-3. 
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about two per cent are non-conformists.’ The Minister in the Depart- 
ment of Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs is a member of the King’s 
cabinet. The home, the church, and the school join hands in teaching 
religion and morals to the youths. 

Religious instruction was provided for in the secondary schools by 
the laws of 1907 and 1910, which declare that the purpose and aim of 
religious instruction are to strengthen religious life and moral character 
and to deepen the understanding of the Christian religion. In order to 
reach these aims the Bible, church history, and the Lutheran catechism 
are studied.’ 

The schools, in general, are financed by the state. The children are 
not compelled to attend school, but are required to have a set amount 
of instruction according to the law of 1884. Parents must see to it that 
the required amount of instruction is given.‘ 

Since the appointment of a school teacher is of importance to reli- 
gious instruction such appointment must be approved by the bishop of 
the diocese. A teacher of religion is always a member of the state church. 
The instruction given is under the control of the principal of each school. 
Sometimes arrangements are made with a minister to come to the school 
and ask the children questions on religion.° 

The Minister of Educational and Ecclesiastical Affairs approves the 
textbooks of religious instruction.* Any parent who objects to his child’s 
receiving religious instruction along a certain line may have him excused. 

Children of non-conformists are exempted from instruction in Chris- 
tian knowledge at the request of the parents, provided their parents 
are members of some church other than the state church. Children. of 
parents who have no church affiliation must take the religious instruc- 
tion of the Lutheran Confession.’ The children of Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists are excused from school on Saturdays but the work they miss 
has to be made up—which makes additional expense for the public 
school system.* 

Non-conformists may establish their own schools but they are not 
exempted from taxes unless the standards of their schools measure up 
to the standards of the public schools. A minister of a congregation 
can give instruction in religion once a week in the church to the children 
of his parish who do not conform to the public school religious educa- 
tion. ; 

In the rural school curriculum, according to Anderson,’ religious 
instruction is given in every grade. In all seven years Old and New 
Testament material is made use of, together with the catechism and its 
explanation and the interpretation of the doctrines of the National 
Lutheran church. 
~~ 4Sigmund. p. 371. 

2 Anderson. p. 116. 

* Sigmund. p. 376. 

* Ibid., p. 371. 

5 Ibid., p. 377. 

* Ibid., p. 379. 

t Anderson. pp. 122-3. 


8 Sigmund. p. 375.° 
* Anderson. pp. 122-3, 
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Beginning with the fourth year the Bible is taken up in a more 
systematic way and is related to geography and to the historical and 
cultural conditions of the time. The catechism is explained parallel with 
Bible stories. In the upper grades, fifth to seventh, besides the reading 
of Scripture there are studies of church and missionary work and the 
outlining of church history. 

In the first three grades the oral method of instruction is most 
often used. Story-telling is often used in teaching the Bible, Bible verses 
are memorized, and hymns are learned. Pictures are also made use of 
in the instruction. Written work is required in the upper grades, such 
as outlining church history according to periods.” 

The educational ideals of Martin Luther, which were far in advance 
of his time, have been largely carried out in Norway by the union of 
church and state, and by the mutual helpfulness manifested among the 
churches, schools, and government. 

The splendid education of the youths, the financial prosperity of 
the nation, and the cultural growth of the people are evidences of the 
stability which religious education imparts. 


® Anderson. p. 129. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PALESTINE 


THE land of Palestine, the old Promised Land of the Hebrews, lies 
just east of the Mediterranean Sea. It is a small country, only about 
one hundred fifty miles long by fifty miles wide, but it was the cradle 
of the Jewish race which has given the world the two great religions— 
Judaism and Christianity. 

This beautiful country of Palestine, once the prosperous productive 
land of the Israelites, has since centuries before Christ been a bone of 
contention among many nations and races in Europe and Asia and 
Africa. Today it is in the hands of rival peoples contending bitterly for 
control and possession. Judaism, Mohamedanism, and Christianity are 
all struggling for the mastery. The Jews and the Arabs, closely related 
peoples thru Isaac and Ishmael, the sons of Abraham, are fighting each 
other desperately for the land of their fathers. The Jews believe that 
they have the prior claim to the land because of the promises made to 
Abraham and renewed to Isaac and Jacob—‘For all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever.” 

Palestine is now under the government of Great Britain by a man- 
date from the League of Nations which went into effect officially in 
1923. Under this mandate a semblance of order and stability has been 
brought about, but the factions within the land have not been brought 
much closer together. The problem of establishing schools for the dif- 
ferent races and religions has been and still is a difficult one. 

The Zionists, a Jewish organization, have for their purpose the 
colonizing of Palestine by Jews from all countries, the restoring of the 


1Genesis 12:15. 
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land to the Jews as their permanent home, and the setting up of an 
independent Jewish state. This program is strenuously opposed by the 
Arabs who for five centuries have been in full control of the land. 

Naturally, where such bitter factions exist as are found in Pales- 
tine, the work of religious and moral education in the schools is greatly 
hindered. Whatever is accomplished must be done chiefly thru the dif- 
ferent sectarian schools working separately. 

Up until 1918 the public school system in Palestine had remained 
practically without change since its establishment by Turkish law in 
1869. Altho the elementary school was much like the old Koran school 
found in all Mohamedan countries, the general education system was 
patterned after the French school system. Ottoman public education 
was, for the most part, free and compulsory and gave religion a regular 
place in the curriculum. Some provision was even made for giving 
religious instruction in religions other than the Moslem. 

Up until the World War the Turkish language was the medium of 
instruction in the public schools. After 1918 Arabic became the official 
language, tho Hebrew was permitted in the Zionist schools. 

In 1920 a dual system of education was set up in Palestine on a 
racial and linguistic basis: namely, the Arabic system and the Hebrew 
system. The Arabic system takes in the government schools and all 
others in which the medium of instruction is Arabic. The Hebrew system 
includes all schools under the Jewish Agency and other schools in which 
the medium of instruction is Hebrew. 

The administration of all Arabic schools is directly under the gov- 
ernment while the schools of the Jewish Agency are subject only to 
inspection and regulation. In 1926 the government decided to make an 
annual appropriation to the Jewish schools. 

Both the Arabic and Hebrew systems of schools have the two divi- 
sions—the elementary and secondary. Outside these two systems also 
there are other Arabic and Hebrew schools as well as Christian schools, 
both Catholic and Protestant.’ 

The purposes of the education given in Palestine by the different 
groups include a general religious ideal. That of the Arabic system is 
to provide the youths with an education which will be suitable to their 
own needs and the needs of their country.* The purpose of the Zionist 
or Jewish system is to revive the Hebrew language, to give the youths 
religious and literary instruction, and to fit them for making a living.‘ 

According to the elementary school syllabus of the government, 
regular courses are given in the religion of the Moslems in all the 
different grades. In the preparatory class the pupils are required to 
memorize different portions of the Koran. They are also taught the 
story of the life of "Umar, especially his conversion to Islam and his 
going to Abyssinia. In the class of the first year the pupils are taught 
to read and memorize parts of the Koran and are given an account 
of the Prophet Mohamed’s life and a knowledge of the five great prin- 
ciples of Islam. The pupils of the second grade continue the course of 

2? English Colonial Office. pp. 63-73. 


* Bowman. p. 163. 
*Berkson. pp. 177-8. 
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reading and committing to memory of the parts of the Koran; they 
study a fuller account of the Prophet’s life and teachings and learn 
certain prayers and the principles of ablutions. In the third class the 
pupils, in addition to studying the Koran, take a course of religious 
instruction in a prescribed textbook. The fourth, fifth, and sixth years 
follow much the same course as the third except that the work is in- 
creasingly difficult and the pupils are required to explain difficult words 
found in the Koran and to give the meaning of obscure passages.* 

The Zionist elementary schools are of three types: labor schools, 
Mizrahi schools, and general schools. In the labor schools the Bible holds 
the central place in teaching Jewish culture and social idealism. In the 
Mizrahi schools the curriculum includes the Bible, prayers, and the 
Talmud. In the general schools religious instruction includes such sacred 
subjects as prayers and blessings. The Bible is used as the basis of 
study in Jewish culture, history, and literature.° 

The secondary schools of the Zionist organization are of three types 
also: the gymnasium school at Jerusalem, which offers a humanistic 
course along with Hebrew language and literature; the Realschule, 
similar to the German Realgymnasium; and the Herzliah gymnasium 
at Tel Aviv, which offers a course in humanism in addition to the 
regular subjects. 

So far as noted no definite courses in morals are given in either 
the Arabic or Hebrew schools. 

One of the results of religious teaching among the Jews has been 
to hold the race together and to keep ever burning the desire to own 
and control Palestine as their promised home land. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PANAMA 


THE Republic of Panama is the best known of all the Central 
American nations because of the Panama Canal which passes thru its 
territory. Even in the early days of its history it had gained fame thru 
becoming a fortified Spanish center where were stored great caches of 
gold and silver from the Orient and from South America. 

Before 1912 there was much illness and a high death rate because 
of the malaria which was carried by mosquitoes. Since the building of 
the Panama Canal and the establishing of sanitation rules, health con- 
ditions are as good in Panama as in any other South or Central Ameri- 
can country. 

The people of Panama, like those of all the South and Central 
American countries, are a mixed group and present a problem in gov- 
ernment and in education. A part of the population is of the white race, 
part of mestizos, part of Indians, and a small part of Negroes who have 
recently come from the West Indies. 


5 Palestine Department of Education. pp. 71-3. 
*Berkson. p. 184. 
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The majority of the people live in the rural districts, tho there 
are several good-sized cities of which Panama and Colon are the largest. 

Spanish is the official language in Panama, but English is the 
commercial language. 

The Panama Canal Zone is under American control, with a sepa- 
rate school system. But the canal has brought the ships of every nation 
to Panama’s doors.’ 

In the early days of American history Panama was a Spanish de- 
pendency, but in 1821 she gained her freedom and annexed herself to 
Colombia—a union which she often regretted and tried hard to break. 
It was not until 1903 that, with the help of the United States of Amer- 
ica, she was able to get free. 

Since her independence Panama has made great strides and has 
accomplished some worth-while things along educational lines. The 
schools of the Canal Zone are modeled after the schools of the United 
States, as are those of Panama (City) and Colon. But in the other 
Panama cities the schools are more like those of South American coun- 
tries, which are modeled after the schools of European nations. 

The school system of Panama is highly centralized under the Sec- 
retary of Public Instruction, a member of the President’s cabinet. Edu- 
cation is compulsory from ages seven to fifteen, tho the law is not 
strictly enforced on account of insufficient facilities to handle all of 
school age. Several cities, however, by means of heavy fines, have been 
able to enforce the compulsory school law.” 

Religious education in Panama meets with much the same problem 
as it finds in other Central and South American countries. The early 
history of the country shows that the Roman Catholic religion dominated 
in most spheres. Spanish and French Catholics favored the education 
of a select group, chiefly for the development of a clergy. But the great 
masses of the people were neglected. As a consequence there was an 
illiteracy that amounted to about eighty-five per cent as late as 1903 
when Panama gained her independence.’ To reduce greatly this percent- 
age of illiteracy is one of Panama’s chief concerns. 

Panama today enjoys religious liberty.‘ While the Roman Catho- 
lics predominate, other sects have a free hand and are allowed to prac- 
tice their own types of worship. 

Religious instruction is provided for the children in the elementary 
schools; but children whose parents do not wish them to receive reli- 
gious instruction may be excused from attendance upon religious courses.* 

In the urban primary schools there is a course in morals included 
in the curriculum in addition to the course in religion. In the rural 
schools this course in morals is lacking. 

Besides religious instruction in her public schools, Panama is seek- 
ing in other ways to improve the moral welfare of her youths. One. 
phase of social welfare work is the organization of associations to pre- 

1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 17, p. 171. 
2 Smith and Littell. p. 222. 
® Ibid., p. 218. 


*Neely. p. 64. 
5 Browning. p. 339. 
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vent juvenile delinquency. A trade reform school has been established 
as part of this work. 

Another interesting attempt to better the moral conditions among 
the boys is the celebration of Boy’s Week. This celebration takes place 
every year. Each day of the week is given over to some particular fea- 
ture of interest. There are Civic Day, Parade Day, Industrial Day, and 
others. 

The progress that Panama has made in recent years in develop- 
ing religious life among her youths was made possible thru the inspira- 
tion which came to her thru the United States of America and other 
friendly countries. This religious influence goes back for its origin to 
Puritan Hollanders, Presbyterians, Covenanters, Huguenots, and others 
who paved the way in America for religious liberty. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PARAGUAY 


PARAGUAY is an inland country of South America but she has a 
river outlet to the sea. Her population is made up largely of Indians 
who are quite primitive as compared with the people of other South 
American countries. The Paraguayan people like the simple life, home, 
and friends, but they have not been able to enjoy these things because 
of having to struggle thru one war after another to gain and maintain 
their independence. The country has had a checkered career, with one 
upheaval after another which has had a depressing effect upon the 
nation financially, morally, socially, educationally, and physically. Con- 
ditions among the people are poor. There is only one doctor to 8,000 
people and one priest to about that same number. Sanitary and health 
conditions are bad and there is much immorality among the people. 

Paraguay is handicapped in the progress of her educational pro- 
gram by lack of funds, by difficulties of disparate languages, and by 
diseases such as hookworm, malaria, leprosy, and tuberculosis.’ The 
schools are free and compulsory, but the number of children actually 
attending is quite small on account of lack of schoolhouses and equip- 
ment. About sixty per cent of the people are illiterate.’ 

At one time Paraguay was a stronghold of the Jesuits, but at the 
present time the people of all sects have the right to enjoy learning 
and the right to teach. The state religion is Roman Catholic, tho com- 
plete religious freedom is assured by the constitution to the people of 
all creeds. No reference is made in the constitution, however, to reli- 
gious instruction in the schools. 

_ The administration of schools in Paraguay is given over to the 
Minister of Public Instruction and a National Council of Education. 
Elementary education is under the direction, locally, of district coun- 
cils which are responsible to the National Council. Secondary education 
is under the direction of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


1 Smith and Littell. pp. 125-35. 
2 The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 17, pp. 257-8. 
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In all state schools the instruction is laic and without any refer- 
ence to religion or sect. In the elementary schools a course in civics 
and morals is given, while in the secondary schools a course in ethics 
is taught. 

The different religious sects may establish schools and give reli- 
gious or moral instruction in accordance with their beliefs.’ There are 
private schools conducted by Roman Catholics, Jews, and Protestants. 
There are also some private schools which are under no particular 
sect. Some of these schools are coeducational and some are not. 

One of the admirable features of the instruction and training given 
in the elementary schools is the development of a Pan-American spirit, 
by means of a program of peace and good will. Certain days are set 
apart to commemorate the birth of national leaders of other South 
American countries. The effects of this good-will program may not be 
seen immediately, but it is believed that, if continued, such a program 
will result in more amicable relations between the different countries. 


* Browning. p. 351. 





RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PERSIA 


RELIGION has always been the main factor in the educational sys- 
tem of Persia. For thirteen centuries the Zoroastrian religion held the 
chief place, but in the seventh century A.D., when Persia was con- 
quered by the Mohamedans, the religion changed over from Zoroastrian- 
ism to Mohamedanism. About ninety-eight per cent of the people of 
Persia today belong to the Moslem faith. The remainder are Christians, 
Hebrews, and believers in Zoroaster. 

In the beginning of the Mohamedan rule, besides home training in 
the saying of the regular prayers five times daily, the children received 
a semi-religious education within the Mosques. 

After the revolution of 1906 the Shiite religion was made the 
state religion. According to the educational laws enacted five years 
later, the essentials of religion are required as a part of the curricu- 
lum of elementary and secondary schools. Coeducation is not permitted 
in Persia, the girls being required to attend schools taught by women. 

Education is administered in Persia by the Ministry of Education, 
which establishes the schools, appoints the teachers, formulates the rules, 
outlines the course of study, recommends the textbooks to be used, and 
enforces the compulsory laws. 

There are public government schools in Persia and village and city 
schools sponsored by the Presbyterian church of the United States of 
America and under the direction of its missionaries. Since the great 
majority of the inhabitants are Mohamedans, the most of the schools 
are Mohamedan schools.’ 

The chief aim of the schools of Persia is, and always has been, 
to train the youths in such a way as to make them good citizens, one 

4Euwer. pp. 108-10. 
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of the chief qualifications for good citizenship being military discipline. 
Good soldiers and good citizens with them are synonomous. 

In order to accomplish this aim or reach this ideal of citizenship, 
a certain amount of training in religion is regarded as necessary. The 
Avesta was used in early times as a basis of teaching, but after the 
Mohamedan conquest the Koran was used. The present trend in ideals 
may be seen from the educational law of 1907 which recommended the 
study of all sciences, arts, and crafts except those forbidden by ecclesi- 
astical law.’ 

According to the educational law of 1911, the essentials of religion 
must have a place in the curriculum of elementary and secondary 
schools. The Koran, the catechism, and prayers are taught in the ele- 
mentary schools, while the catechism and the Arabic language are taught 
in the secondary schools. 

The educational law of 1928, which deals with the curriculum, 
states that in secondary schools for boys religious instruction must have 
a place among the regular courses of study. The secondary schools for 
girls include instruction in both morals and religion.* 

The direct method of instruction is the one most often used in reli- 
gious education in Persia. The Koran is read to the children, or is 
read by them, the catechism is taught, and a book on morals is studied. 
The lecture method is also often used. Memory work in all religious 
subjects is overemphasized. Altho the attempt is made to follow the 
plan of Herbart—namely, preparation, presentation, association, gen- 
eralization, and application—yet it is very rare to find the last of the 
series, “application,” made use of. The children are often required to 
read things which they do not understand and memorize things in which 
they are not interested.‘ 

Religious education in Persia under present conditions of govern- 
ment and religion produces a submissiveness to the status quo. Initiative 
is destroyed and fatalism and superstition increase. The mere memo- 
rizing of moral lessons, it is found, does not produce morality. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PERU 


WHEN the Spanish went to Peru in the first half of the sixteenth 
century they at once established the Roman church, organized Roman 
Catholic schools, and began the work of converting the natives to their 
faith. A number of colleges were founded between the sixteenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Peru, which before the sixteenth century had been 
the center of the ancient empire of the Incas, now became the center 
of the Roman Catholic empire of South America. From Peru, Spain 
directed all her colonial possessions of the continent. From here also 
the Roman church directed the inquisition. 

2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 4, p. 645. 


*Sadiq. pp. 56-66. 
*Ibid., pp. 95-7. 
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Tho settled centuries ago by a colonizing people who ostensibly 
favored education, and tho made the center of all Spanish operations, 
Peru has continued until very recent years the most backward and least 
known of all the South American countries.’ She has been handicapped 
in many ways: much of her land is barren except when under irrigation; 
much of her territory is unexplored; and earthquakes are common and 
make living conditions uncertain. Besides these natural difficulties, Peru 
has had almost constant war, both civil and international, and the addi- 
tional problem of mixed races. She was the last of the South American 
countries to throw off the Spanish yoke—in 1821. 

Altho, according to Monroe, the new republic gave education an 
important place, difficulties and handicaps have made for education a 
most rocky path.? Unsettled conditions continued until: 1910 when a 
strong personality, Augusto Leguia, appeared. He invited educators 
from the United States of America to assist in the reorganization of 
the entire educational system. In 1920 an American, Dr. Harry E. 
Bard, was made Director General of Education. Again in 1930 the 
educational system was revised and made more practical.’ 

Peru has placed her educational system under the direct control 
of the President. Under him there is the Ministry of Justice, Worship, 
and Education. This Ministry, in turn, is in charge of seven different 
branches, such as the primary branch, the secondary branch, and the 
normal education branch. Each of the seven branches or bureaus has 
certain definite duties in the management of schools.‘ 

The schools of Peru may be divided into elementary, secondary, and 
private. The elementary schools ‘are of two grades. The first grade 
school gives a three-year course and the second grade school gives two 
additional years. In the rural districts the first grade schools have not 
been able to come up to a very high standard. 

The secondary schools are of two grades, with three and two years 
each. They are of two types—general and vocational. The first type 
prefaces its students for a cultural professional school, such as law or 
medicine. The second type fits the students for some practical trade 
or industry. 

There are a great many private schools in Peru. They are chiefly 
Roman Catholic, for the law forbids other denominations to establish 
schools. The law, however, is held in abeyance and several denominations 
are disregarding the prohibition.° 

There is no compulsory education law in Peru. In some rural dis- 
tricts there are no schools at all, while in others a primary school 
giving a two-year course is held. In the country as a whole only about 
twenty per cent of the people can either read or write. 
~~ 4 Smith and Littell. p. 86. 

2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 4, p. 650. 
*Smith and Littell. p. 88. 


* Ibid., p. 89. 
5 Browning. p. 342. 
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The primary schools of Peru are only partly coeducational. It is 
customary in all South American countries to teach the sexes sepa- 
rately. But owing to economic conditions, to the separation of the pub- 
lic schools from the control of the church, and to the fact that rural 
districts are only sparsely settled, coeducation is becoming increasingly 
popular. 

According to the constitution of Peru, the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is the religion of the state. All public worship except Roman 
Catholic is prohibited. However, there is a growing spirit of tolerance 
and Protestants are now holding public worship services.® 

All religious education in Peru, as well as public worship, is made 
to conform to the national religion.’ The purpose of the state is to pro- 
mote national unity; religious teaching in the schools must therefore 
be carried on by those who confess the state religion and must be in 
accordance with the principles of the state religion. 


Both the elementary and secondary schools are required to give 
religious instruction. Little information, however, is given out as to the 
courses offered in religion or morals. The general courses ordinarily 
offered in schools in which the Roman Catholic church gives religious 
instruction include sacred history, dogma, and catechism. The Bible is 
not used directly, but is made the basis of a textbook on sacred history.* 


Private schools must also teach morals and religion, but are at 
liberty to choose the texts for study provided they do not teach any doc- 
trines not in harmony with the state religion.’ 


The original purpose of all educational work in Peru was the propa- 
gation of the Roman Catholic faith. This it may be said is the chief 
purpose of the public schools today, tho in the secondary schools there 
is the added purpose of preparing the students for admittance to higher 
institutions of learning and, eventually, for professional life. 

Both direct and indirect methods of religious instruction are used 
in the schools of Peru, altho, as in all Roman Catholic schools, the 
direct method predominates. Under this method the use of the catechism 
and the teaching of dogma are the common ways of inculcating reli- 
gious knowledge. 


Peru, the last of the South American republics to throw off the 
yoke of Spain, has been the most backward in both secular and religious 
education. It may be that as long as both these branches of education 
are monopolized by a state church, progress will be slow and desired 
results will be few. 

‘Browning. p. 343. 


* Ibid., p. 355. 
*Ibid., pp. 343-4. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


THE early history of the Filipinos is especially interesting because 
of the prominent place they gave to religious and moral instruction. 
Long before the appearance of the Spaniards in the Philippines the Fili- 
pino people had absorbed and developed a great deal of culture from 
India. Nearly all the people could read and write.’ 

Before the coming of the Spaniards the Filipinos had worked out 
a code of morals and of laws. According to these codes the people were 
not allowed to steal, or kill, or harm the aged; and no man might marry 
more young girls than he could care for. All were required to pay their 
debts, to respect the dead, and to show due reverence toward sacred 
places. Violation of these laws was followed by suitable punishment. 
At that time the Filipinos believed in God as Maker of all. They wor- 
shipped the saints and offered sacrifices to them. Their belief in a 
future life was rather firmly established; and their attitude toward 
religious education is shown by the fact that in the rather crude schools 
of the time the children were taught the subject of religion as well 
as reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

When the Spaniards came to the Philippines they established Catho- 
lic missionary schools. Many of the Filipinos were baptized into the 
Catholic faith. The Spanish missionaries learned the Filipino dialects 
in order to carry on their religious and educational work more efficiently. 
Decrees were sent out from Spain that the Spanish language, as well 
as Christian doctrine, should be taught the Filipino youths, and that 
all the children should be compelled to attend school. The main objective 
of these schools was to teach Christian doctrine; in fact, a book with 
this title was the only reading book in the schools. 

In the period which corresponds to the Post-Reformation period 
in other lands, from 1565 to 1768, the Catholic missionaries were en- 
thusiastically establishing schools in many of the islands. The Jesuits 
established some secondary schools in the sixteenth century in which 
Latin, rhetoric, philosophy, and theology were taught.’ 

Elementary schools were established in 1863 in accordance with a 
royal decree. In these schools the principles of Christian doctrine were 
inculcated. As a part of the daily program the children recited part of 
the rosary and heard mass in the church. Then they went to the class- 
room, knelt before the crucifix, and prayed. Before leaving the school 
they prayed once more and then took the crucifix back to the church.’ 

These elementary schools, for the most part, served a definite 
religious purpose: namely, to propagate Christian principles with a 
view to producing God-fearing men and women who would follow the 
priests. The people were taught to read that they might make use of 
devotional books. Writing was taught so that clerks might be trained 
for serving the parish priests. The elementary school curriculum of 
this period included sacred history, principles of Christian doctrine, 
Christian ethics, social ethics, and moral philosophy. 

1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 4, p. 674. 


2 Alzona. pp. 18-24. 
* Ibid., p. 69. 
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The Spanish missionaries attempted to bring the Moros or Mohame- 
dans into the fold, but their efforts were in vain. The Mohamedans had 
their own government schools in which reading and writing and reli- 
gion were taught.‘ 

This short sketch of religious and moral education prior to 1898 
serves both as a background and a contrast to the type of work being 
done since the occupation of the Philippines by the Americans. 

The United States army took up its work in Manila, August 13, 
1898. The schools were opened under American instructors—largely 
army officers—September 1. The English language was adopted as the 
medium of instruction.* 

The second Philippine Commission laid the foundation of the present 
school system which is headed by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. This officer is also the Vice-Governor of the islands and an Ameri- 
can citizen. Other members of the cabinet are Filipinos.* 

Under the American régime the Filipino schools are free, secular, 
and coeducational. The principal aim of education is the spread of 
literacy by the use of the English language as a basis. A rather thoro- 
going system has been established, including elementary and secondary 
schools and a state university. Besides these there are many private 
schools, colleges, and universities, including the University of Sto, at 
Tomas, founded in 1611—the oldest, no doubt, under the United 
States flag.’ 

In the public schools religious teaching is forbidden. Altho ninety- 
one per cent of the 10,000,000 people in the islands are Christians," 
no provision is made for their religious education, except that a minister 
or priest may come into the schools and give religious instruction to 
the children of parents who make special request for it. The regulation 
is made, also, that any minister or priest who teaches disloyalty to the 
United States shall be dismissed. In the elementary schools there is a 
course provided in civics and ethics. 

There are many approved private schools in the Philippines doing 
excellent work both in secular and religious instruction. In 1931 there 
were over 100,000 pupils enrolled in these schools, most of them Prot- 
estant and Catholic. 

In Mindanao and Sulu there are several Mohamedan schools which 
teach the Koran and which are conducted by Filipino priests. 

Several Protestant denominations codperate in maintaining a theo- 
logical seminary, the Philippine Council of Religious Education, and 
a National Christian Council. All of these institutions assist in aiding 
evangelistic work, reform movements, and religious educational work. 

Altho the American army and American missions look forward to 
an early withdrawal from the Philippines, leaving governmental and 
educational work both religious and secular to indigenous Filipinos, 
there is much yet to be done before complete autonomy is advisable. 

*:Alzona. p. 165. 

® Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 4, p. 676. 

* The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. p. 635. 


7 Ibid., p. 637. 
‘Ibid., p. 636. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF POLAND 


For a century or more prior to the World War, Poland, which had 
been divided up among the neighboring nations, Germany, Austria, and 
Russia, was given very little opportunity for the development of her . 
educational system. The youths of the country had been badly neglected, 
especially in Russian Poland. Conditions with respect to education in 
Austrian Poland were not quite so bad. 

In the World War Poland gained her freedom, was reunited, and 
began at once to make great strides in education. Under the new régime 
all education in Poland is under the direction of the Minister of Edu- 
cation who also has control of religious affairs. The country is divided 
into districts, and officials called “curators” are in charge of educational 
matters in the elementary and secondary schools of these districts. The 
curators are assisted by a body of visitors and a body of inspectors. 

The kind of elementary school established in any community in 
Poland depends largely on the population—whether German, Russian, 
or Austrian. According to the Constitution of the New Republic, adopted 
in 1921, provision is to be made for such an elementary education of 
children as will make them good citizens. Children of school age are 
to be protected from enforced industrial employment. Education is com- 
pulsory in the elementary grades. 

The public secondary schools are not very numerous as compared 
with private secondary schools. They include the Lower Gymnasium, 
the Humanistic Gymnasium, the Mathematical-Scientific Gymnasium, and 
the Classical Type Gymnasium.’ These cover a wide field and give oppor- 
tunity for many types of training. In all the different types of second- 
ary schools religious instruction holds an important place in the cur- 
ricula, and the different sects can give instruction to their children 
in the precepts of their own faith.’ 

Non-Polish minorities are permitted to establish their own schools 
and teach their own religion and their own languages, but are subject 
to state supervision. 

Religious education is compulsory in all elementary and secondary 
schools. It is to be provided by the various denominations of a com- 
munity under the direction of the state. The Roman Catholic denomina- 
tion is given a privileged position in the state thru an agreement with 
the Holy See entered into in 1924.* 

Since the dominant church in Poland is the Roman Catholic, it 
follows that the religious instruction given in the public schools is largely 
in accordance with the Roman Catholic faith. As is customary, this in- 
struction includes the church catechism, sacred history, and dogma. 

1Drobka. pp. 73-80. 
2 Ibid., pp. 78-80. 


* Dyboski and Zbierski. pp. 321-3. 
*Graham. p. 482. 
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The Bible is not used as a text but is the basis for a course in sacred 
history.’ In the religious instruction given in Poland a great deal of 
stress is laid upon written and oral examinations. Both the example 
method and the exposition method are made use of in imparting reli- 
gious education.° 

The main purpose of elementary education in Poland recognizes 
the moral and religious factors. Elementary education fits the youths 
for all life’s activities by giving them training in the principles of civic 
virtue and moral integrity. The purpose of secondary education is to 
prepare the students for higher education and to give them a broad and 
well-balanced cultural training. 

As a result of the religious teaching given in Poland we find a 
broad spirit of tolerance toward all races and a respect for all religious 
sects. There is also a spirit of submission and obedience to church and 
state, devotion to God, and charity toward men. During a century and 
a half of oppression Poland has not lost her faith nor her spirit of 
good will toward other nations. 


* Browning. pp. 355-6. 
* Dyboski and Zbierski. p. 331. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PORTUGAL 


PORTUGAL is a European country lying between Spain and the At- 
lantic Ocean and forming a part of the Iberian peninsula. For many 
centuries the government of the country was a monarchy but in 1910 
it became a republic.* 

For several centuries of Portugal’s history education was neglected 
and the percentage of illiteracy was high. For a time the Jesuits worked 
in the country and established many schools but failed in reaching the 
great mass of the population. In the eighteenth century, however, a 
system of education was put into operation providing a school in every 
district. In 1884 a state system of education was inaugurated and par- 
ents were required to send their children to school. 

At the present time the Minister of the Interior is the head of 
public education. He is assisted by a Supreme Council. Under this ad- 
ministration the present system of education has been made to include 
two primary schools in every parish—one for each sex. Secondary schools 
have also been established in increasing numbers. Illiteracy, which was 
eighty-two per cent in 1900 and about seventy-seven per cent in 1911, has 
been considerably reduced in recent years. This reduction of illiteracy 
has had tremendous effects upon social and political life and upon the 
people’s attitude toward the church and religious education. 

In the early history of Portugal practically all education was in 
the hands of the church. But later the church lost control and the state 
now dominates all schools. 


1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 18, p. 273. 
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The population of Portugal is chiefly made up of Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews. The Roman Catholics for centuries predominated 
in numbers and in influence. Their church was the state church. But 
today the government is anti-clerical and definitely antagonistic to a 
national church and to the Catholics. The struggle and contention be- 
tween the Catholic church and the government has been at times quite 
bitter, the government driving out the Jesuits and being willing to 
resort to confiscation of the church’s property.” 

The government has not been so radical, however, as to forbid all 
religious or moral instruction in the schools. As yet moral and religious 
teaching is included in the curriculum of the elementary schools and 
may be given with the consent of all concerned. 

As in so many other countries, the situation as to religious educa- 
tion is the result of the attempt of one religious sect to control the 
schools and to propagate sectarian doctrines. The pendulum has swung 
back to the extreme position where the desire is to divorce religion 
from the schools completely. 


2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, pp. 14-17. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF PUERTO RICO 


PUERTO RICO is one of a group of islands bordering on the Carib- 
bean Sea. It came into the possession of the United States of America 
in 1898 as a result of the war with Spain. 

Prior to the Spanish-American war the Spanish people had main- 
tained for many years a system of religious education. There were 
schools for both boys and girls, held as a rule in rented buildings. The 
teachers had their living quarters in the school buildings. The parents 
who were financially able were asked to pay tuition, but poor children 
were given an education free of charge. In the schools of that period, 
the children were taught reading, writing, arithmetic, Spanish grammar, 
church history, and church doctrine. 

In 1898 an American type of education was put into operation. 
This was free and compulsory, and provided for elementary, secondary, 
and normal schools. Religious sectarian teaching was laid aside in the 
new type of elementary schools and the English and Spanish languages 
were substituted. The first teachers for the new system were taken from 
the United States, but later these were replaced by native teachers.’ 

The administration of all public education in Puerto Rico is now 
in the hands of a Commissioner of Education appointed by the President 
of the United States for a term of four years. The appointment of all 
teachers on the island, from the division chief to the most remote rural 
teacher, is in the hands of the Commissioner, who is authorized by his 
home government to establish, direct, and maintain a free public school 
system.’ 


1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, pp. 11-13. 
2 Monroe, Paul, director. pp. 323-4. 
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No religious organization has established a college in Puerto Rico, 
so that the University of Puerto Rico has a clear field. Located, as it is, 
near the center of the two Americas, this university brings together 
the culture of Latin America and that of North America. 


The declared purposes of the schools in Puerto Rico are to pro- 
vide a liberal education for the children, to prepare for citizenship and 
for taking part in the life of the community, to help the children be- 
come better members of the home, and to give the children higher ethical 
standards than they had before attending school.’ 


It is not quite accurate to speak of religious education in Puerto 
Rico, since this was set aside when the American system came into 
operation. And yet some of the courses are semi-religious because of 
the type of ethical and moral instruction given. In the elementary 
schools a place is given in the curriculum to courses in civics and social 
science. It is also suggested that a part of the period given over to 
opening exercises be used in the discussion of civic and moral problems. 
In the fourth and fifth grades definite provision is made for civic and 
moral training. 


In secondary education one of the ends sought is the development 
of an ethical character. This does not mean that there should be set 
courses in morals or ethics or that education should deal with reli- 
gion in a denominational sense, but it does mean that the whole high 
school program should, thru content and teachers, have a good moral 
influence upon the pupils.‘ 


The results of the new methods and the new training offered in the 
Puerto Rican schools are quite evident. Progress in the schools has been 
phenomenal. There is a freedom of conscience and of action unknown 
under the old system. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF RUMANIA 


RUMANIA is a monarchy made up of two principalities—Walluchia 
and Moldavia. For a time after a union of the two states the country 
was in the hands of Turkey, but in 1878 it was declared independent. 

About ninety-eight per cent of the population of Rumania are mem- 
bers of the state church—the Greek Orthodox. Naturally the work of 
religious education is altogether under the control of the one denomina- 
tion. Secular education up until 1859 was also under the state church 
control, but since that time it has been under the civil authorities. In 
1864 education was made free in the state schools and compulsory for 
all children, altho parents were permitted to choose the agency by which 
the education of their children should be obtained. 


* Monroe, Paul, director. pp. 238-9. 
* Ibid., p. 246. 
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The Minister of Public Instruction, assisted by a corps of inspec- 
tors, has charge of all schools—primary, secondary, technical, commer- 
cial, and private. 

Both elementary and secondary schools provide religious instruc- 
tion and, in addition, the elementary schools give courses in morals. In 
1910, when the curriculum of the secondary schools was reorganized, 
the program was arranged to include the teaching of the religion of the 
Greek Orthodox church, with a dispensation for children of other be- 
liefs. Both sexes were to receive this religious instruction.’ 

Since the Greek Orthodox church is the state church, to be disloyal 
to the church is to be disloyal to the country. This view gives those 
who teach religion in the schools a strong position and a strong hold 
upon the pupils. 

The content of religious education in the schools of Rumania is natu- 
rally based on the doctrines of the Greek Orthodox church. Among the 
teachings of this church are the following: tradition is to be regarded 
as having the same authority as the Bible; the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints have a share in Divine worship; pictures and relics are to be 
adored; efficacious grace is to be attributed to the material emblem of 
the sacraments; and the Old Testament priesthood is to be maintained. 

One of the teachings of this church which for many ages held down 
radicalism is that the church is the sole interpreter of the Bible and 
has supreme authority over the individual conscience. The religious life 
and worship of the members of this sect are largely centered around 
sensuous ceremonial practices. The chief part of Divine worship cen- 
tered around certain ceremonies, such as image worship, sacred feasts, 
fasts, fairs, and sacraments. It is the teaching of this church that the 
bread and wine of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper are transmuted 
into the real flesh and blood of Christ, and also that baptism destroys 
original sin. 

Due perhaps to the materialism and formalism of the religious in- 
struction given the youths of Rumania, the results of the teaching have 
not always been good. Image worship and formalism lead generally to 
superstitious beliefs and practices. Individualism under the Greek Ortho- 
dox system is often crushed out; ritual is substituted for morality, and 
religious freedom is not tolerated. Persecution has often been meted 
out to those who would not accept the faith of the Orthodox church.’ 
The fact that practically all of the people of Rumania belong to the 
Greek Orthodox church, when set over against the fact that a large | 
majority of the people are illiterate, would seem to show that the type 
of religious instruction given the youths in the schools has not resulted 
in much progress. 


1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, pp. 208-11. 
2McCarroll. pp. 131-9. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF RUSSIA 


SINCE the teaching in the schools of Russia is definitely anti-reli- 
gious it would be a misnomer to speak of religious education in that 
country. While there is character training, there is little, if any, direct 
teaching of morals in the Russian schools. 

The only ground for claiming that there is religious instruction in 
Russia’s schools today is found in a very broad and unusual definition 
of religion. It is true that Communism as a belief or as a working prin- 
ciple has some of the qualities of religion. It has a founder and a pseudo- 
sacred literature; it has a dogma, a creed, and discipline; it offers a 
salvation which is social; it has a missionary zeal, accompanied with a 
spirit of sacrifice; and it has its Old and New Testaments in the writ- 
ings of Marx and Lenin. It may be a religion in one sense but it is a 
religion without God.’ 

Education was begun in Russia by the church about 1633. An acad- 
emy was founded at Kiev by Peter Mojila in which theology, rhetoric, 
and philosophy were taught. Twenty-five years later three monks from 
Kiev went to Moscow and translated the Greek New Testament into 
Slavonic. At the end of the reign of Peter the Great there were one 
hundred ten elementary schools in Russia. 

During the reign of Catherine II a university was founded at 
Moscow in 1755. No attempt was made to establish national education 
until the reign of Alexander I. From the time of Alexander I until the 
revolution of 1917 periods of progress in education were followed by 
periods of reaction. During the reign of the Czar, the guiding principles 
seemed to be orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationality. Most of the school 
time was taken up with religious instruction? in which children were 
taught that their duties to the Czar included faithfulness, worship, serv- 
ice, love, prayer, and payment of taxes. 

Up to the time of the revolution in 1917 there had been religious 
education in Russian schools, for education in general was in the hands 
of the church or under priestly influence; but with the success of the 
communistic revolution in 1917 came a host of problems and many 
changes in Russian education. The church, because of its long associa- 
tion with the state and with Czarism, was a hated institution. It had 
long stood on the side of oppression and tyranny, and was therefore 
put under the ban. All schools that had any connection with the church 
were done away with. The communistic revolution meant a complete 
change in school plans, school curricula, and school teachers. A com- 
plete reorganization was necessary and was soon begun. 

The success of communism depended upon the younger generation. 
They must be inspired with zeal and indoctrinated in the communistic 
principles in order to make permanent the tremendous changes that 
had taken place. 


1 Eddy. pp. 231-2. 
2 Wilson, Lucy L. W. The New Schools of New Russia. pp. 7-11. 
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According to W. C. Trow, the success of a revolution depends on 
teaching the children the ideas which are expected to triumph. Not 
only the schools but communistic societies are the instrumentalities by 
which revolution is to be brought about. That there is need of char- 
acter building and moral education may be seen from the poor adjust- 
ments in industrial society and in economic, political, and social institu- 
tions as well as from the weakness of home and church influence and 
the disrespect for law. 

There is a general revolt of youth, as may be seen by the youth 
movements in China and India, which reflects youth attitudes toward 
industrial civilization.* But Russia’s revolt has gone much further than 
those in other countries. 

In the Union of Socialist Soviet Russia there are six republics, 
and the administration of education in each one of these six republics 
is under the control of a People’s Commissariat of Education. The Com- 
munist party, an inter-republic organization, seeks to harmonize all 
the educational programs and policies of the different republics. The 
Commissariat of each republic has eleven local departments, such as 
county, township, and village units, for the purpose of carrying on the 
work of education more effectively. Educational work is also carried 
on outside the schools by youth organizations, such as the Red Army, 
trade unions, coéperative shops, societies, and artels. Other organiza- 
tions, such as “Down with Illiteracy,” help to bring the whole nation 
into school life.‘ 

The Soviet Union’s conception of an ideal educational system is 
that of one school—the Unified Labor School. It is divided into an ele- 
mentary school, for children from eight to eleven years of age, and a 
secondary school, for children from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
The education given in these schools is equivalent to that of a regular 
public school system. When one of these schools is near a factory the 
factory serves as an additional laboratory. No examinations in these 
schools are required for entrance or promotion. The schools are coedu- 
cational, the children are given medical examinations four.times a 
year, and student government prevails.’ 

Many of the pupils in the elementary and secondary schools belong 
to young people’s societies, such as the Octobrists, including children 
from seven to ten years of age; the Young Pioneers (numbering about 
4,000,000) from ten to fifteen years of age; the Young Communists 
(numbering about 2,000,000) from fifteen to twenty-three years of age; 
and the communist adult group including voluntary members consist- 
ing of about one per cent of the population.® 

Russia, like Turkey, is seeking to wipe out illiteracy in a very 
short time. Self-education is greatly encouraged,’ along with school 
education. 

*Trow. pp. 1-12. 
# Wilson, Lucy L. W. The New Schools of New Russia. pp. 39-41. 
5 Ibid., pp. 59-61. 


*Trow. pp. 18-14. 
T Wilson, Lucy L. W. The New Schools of New Russia. pp. 120-7. 
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The purpose of the elementary public school in Russia is to teach 
the children to read, write, and count, and to make them acquainted 
with the surroundings of human labor. The purpose of the seven-year 
secondary school is to make the pupils acquainted with the whole of 
labor activity and the social organism of mankind. The purpose of the 
nine-year secondary school is very much like that of the seven-year 
school; namely, to train the mass of qualified workers for special kinds 
of labor.* 

The purpose of communistic character education in the Young Pio- 
neers and Octobrist organizations is threefold: first, to make citizens; 
second, to give social knowledge; and third, to give culture and recrea- 
tion. The pioneer prepares himself to become a fighter for socialism as 
against poverty and oppression. The communistic youth organization is 
devoted chiefly to the cause of labor. The second and third generation 
will no doubt extend their operations and will contend for communism 
in all the earth. The communists claim that the things which favor 
the laboring class are moral and the things which work against the 
laboring class are immoral, so that logically all courses given in Rus- 
sian schools are moral courses. 

The purpose of communistic character education in the Young Com- 
munist organization is threefold: first, to train individuals to become 
collectivists because a man apart from the group becomes a savage or 
an insane person; second, to train men to be internationalists because 
education must become international; and third, to develop militant 
atheists, or materialists, who will have nothing to do with the spirits.” 
The chief objective of the whole system of education seems to be a 
communistic character education first for Russia, then for the whole 
world. 

The content of communistic character education in the elementary 
schools of Russia for the first year includes the immediate surroundings 
of labor life in the family, village, and city, and of the social life of 
the family and school. The second year includes the labor life in which 
the child lives, either in village or city block, and the social institutions 
in the village or city. The third year includes economics in the local 
community and local social institutions and the history of the pupil’s 
own country. The fourth year includes economics in the Russian Re- 
public and other countries, state organization in Russia and other coun- 
tries, and the history of humanity.” The content of the communistic 
character education in the secondary schools is very much like that of 
the elementary schools. 

The content of instruction given in the Young Pioneers organiza- 
tion contains international and anti-religious education, propaganda 
against private ownership, training in the protection of children’s 
rights, and training in putting the interests of the collective group be- 
fore those of individual children." The teaching of socialist Russia is 

8 Wilson, Lucy L. W. The New Schools of New Russia. pp. 59-60. 

*Trow. pp. 23-35. 


1° Pinkevitch. p, 305. 
"Trow. p. 90. 
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definitely anti-religious, since the communists propose to blot out the 
idea of God in Russia by 1937 and later to wipe out the idea of God 
in the whole world. Churches and religious schools in Russia are to be 
closed and the printing of religious books is to cease. The writings of 
Karl Marx are the bible of Russian communism.” The principles of 
atheism are taught in the primary schools.” Some of the teachings and 
principles of communism are dogmatism, atheism, anti-religion, bu- 
reaucracy, denial of liberty, dictatorship, world revolution,“ social jus- 
tice, classless society, better treatment of criminals, special care of 
children, youthful sacrifice, profit for the masses, work for all, better 
housing, morality based on reason and experience, and reform in reli- 
gion.” 

The grounds upon which the communists base their anti-religious 
propaganda are stated in a pamphlet published in Moscow in 1932: 

1. Religion, being opposed to science, is a hindrance to the cultural 
development of the working class. 

2. The economic life of the people is endangered by religion. 

3. Religion favors the traditions of the bourgeois, and the sanc- 
tity of private property. 

4. Religion hinders constructive socialism because it teaches that 
the better life is on the other side of the grave. 

5. Religion is used by Kulaks and other enemies as a weapon 
against communism. 

6. The clergy, thru religion, is giving aid to the capitalists in 
their fight against the laborers.” 

One of the common methods of teaching the youths is the excur- 
sion method. On a beautiful day groups of children of all ages may 
be seen in the public buildings, art galleries, and museums, accompanied 
by their teachers who are assisted by different members of the youth 
organizations. Long excursions are sometimes taken for the purpose 
of instructing the youths. In the Russian conception of education the 
complex method is the center of interest and is used in all the schools. 
In the elementary schools the complex is the children’s life; in the sec- 
ondary schools it is the community life because of the fact that children 
are educated by everything about them.” 


The basis of communistic education is participation in productive 
labor. Ideas may be propagated on the street, in the market, and 
thru children’s organizations. Trained leaders, comrades of children, 
and organizers of children’s self-activity programs contribute much in 
communistic character education.” 


We are too close to the events and changes in Russia to be able 
to judge the results of communistic character education. Tremendous 


4% Buroker. pp. 3-4. 

13 Tbid., p. 24. 

4 Eddy. p. 41. 

8 Ibid., p. xiii. 

18 Quoted by Eddy. pp. 226-7. 

1 Wilson, Lucy L. W. The New Schools of New Russia. pp. 60-6. 
%Trow. pp. 38-40. 
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advances have been made. Illiteracy is fast disappearing and the de- 
mand for all kinds of literature is rapidly increasing. Millions of 
youths (more in proportion to population than in any country except 
the United States of America) are in secondary schools. The children 
and youths of Russia have been set on fire with an ideal. They are 
ready to sacrifice life itself for the messiah of communism. But they 
are a Godless youth, made such by definite anti-religious instruction. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF EL SALVADOR 


EL SALVADOR is the smallest of the Central American countries and 
is the only one without an Atlantic coast line. As: a country it is well 
favored in climate, fertile soil, an abundance of water, large timber 
tracts, and minerals. 


El] Salvador is the most densely populated country of the Western 
Hemisphere.’ About fifty-five per cent of the population are mestizos, 
forty per cent are pure-blooded Indians, and a small per cent are pure 
whites. The population increases from within the state rather than from 
immigration. A black mark against El Salvador is the fact that over fifty 
per cent of the increasing number of births are illegitimate.? This con- 
dition of affairs is being somewhat bettered by coeducation in the ele- 
mentary schools and by the fact that civil marriages are now legalized 
without the addition of a ceremony performed by the clergy. 

In 1886 El Salvador greatly modified the constitution which had been 
in existence since 1824. Even before 1886—in 1871—a liberal movement 
had brought about many changes in respect to the church. Up to 1871 
the only religion tolerated in the country was the Roman Catholic. But 
since the Liberal revolution of that date, freedom and toleration in reli- 
gious matters have prevailed. The cemeteries are free from the con- 
trol of the clergy, education is laic, and all monastic institutions have 
been done away with. Tho the church is still greatly respected and its 
services are well attended, yet it has lost its power over civil affairs.’ 

According to the constitution of 1886 all state education is free, 
compulsory, and non-sectarian. All private institutions are under govern- 
ment regulation; a few of these which meet the requirements receive 
state subsidies. State schools are supported with federal funds which 
are gathered thru taxation. No school fees are exacted, so that even 
the poorest of the people may obtain an education. 

The position of women and girls is being greatly strengthened by 
the plan of coeducation in the elementary schools. It is claimed that by 
the constant association of the sexes there is developed a more perfect 
character, a safer marriage relationship, and a more intelligent class 

1Thompson. pp. 87-90. 


2 Smith and Littell. p. 286. 
* Martin. p. 259. 
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of citizens. Convent life is not so popular as it formerly was and women 
are beginning to enjoy the advantages of greater freedom.‘ 

The Minister of Public Instruction, a member of the President’s 
cabinet, is the head of the whole school system of El Salvador. Elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, both private and state, correctional schools 
for boys, and plantation schools conducted by wealthy planters, are all 
working at the task of reducing the country’s seventy per cent of 
illiteracy. 

Only in the elementary schools is there found any course in morals. 
The secondary schools, while they have a splendid curriculum otherwise, 
have failed to include either religious or moral training. 


*Ibid., p. 27. 





RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SAN MARINO 


SAN MARINO, in Northern Italy, is one of the smallest and at the 
same time one of the oldest republics in the world. It was founded in 
the fourth century. 

In its public life and in its education San Marino is much like Italy. 
While its educational system is not very extensive, it nevertheless has 
several elementary schools and one high school. The value of education 
to the state is recognized in the law which exempts students and teachers 
from service in the army.’ 

While no definite information as to religious education in the schools 
of San Marino is at hand, we may be sure that the religious instruction 
given in the schools is of the type that is generally given by the Roman 
Catholic denomination, since the republic is located in Italy and the 
public life is much the same as in Italy where the Roman Catholic 
religion is taught in the schools. 


1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1933. pp. 1278-9. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SCOTLAND 


SCOTTISH education goes back in its history to the time of John 
Knox, who, in his First Book of Discipline, outlined a national system 
that would include all children and youths from infants to those ready 
to enter the university—a system that would be obligatory upon all 
classes and free to every child that could profit by it. The goal that 
Knox set has been realized almost fully in Scotland today. It is owing 
to this definite goal that Scotland for hundreds of years has been in ad- 
vance of other countries in her public school education.” 

There is really no religious education problem in Scottish schools, for 
religious instruction is universally desired and universally carried on in 

7 Burns. pp. 359-60. 
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all schools whether state or private. The religious controversies of past 
centuries have resulted in a rather broad tolerance and, since the Educa- 
tion Act of 1872, by which education was transferred from church con- 
trol (Presbyterian) to state control, there has been general satisfaction 
among parents, teachers, and churches with the whole religious teaching 
situation.’ 

The Act of 1872 stated that “Whereas it has been the custom 
in the public schools of Scotland to give instruction in religion to 
children whose parents did not object to the instruction so given, but 
with liberty to parents, without forfeiting any of the other advantages 
of the schools, to elect that their children should not receive such in- 
struction, and it is expedient that the managers of public schools shall 
be at liberty to continue the said custom: Be it therefore enacted... .”° 

From this Act it may be seen that religious instruction was not 
compulsory, but was permitted. In Section 68 of this Act it is stated 
that “Every public school, and every school subject to inspection and in 
receipt of any public money .. ., shall be open to children of all de- 
nominations, and any child may be withdrawn by his parents from any 
instruction in religious subjects and from any religious observance in 
any such school. . . . The time or times during which . . . instruction 
in religious subjects is given at any meeting of the school for elementary 
instruction shall be either at the beginning or at the end” * of the regular 
school hours. 

The Act further provides that all public schools, and all schools 
subject to inspection, shall be open at all hours to His Majesty’s in- 
spectors; but it is not a part of the inspector’s duty to examine any 
pupil in religious knowledge or in any religious subject or book.’ 

The provisions of this Act of 1872 made the teaching of religion 
in the schools a matter of local option. Since a great majority of the 
Scotch are Presbyterians, most of the schools have a system of religious 
instruction based on Presbyterian doctrines. 

By the Act of 1918 denominational schools which so desired were 
brought into the state system by transfer, under certain conditions. The 
schools were either bought or leased by the local authorities and were 
thenceforth under their control. The religious interests of the denom- 
inations selling or leasing the schools were protected by an agreement 
that the teachers appointed should meet the approval of the church as 
to religious beliefs and character. A further protection was that the 
same amount of time should be given for religious instruction as had 
been the custom in the school, and that a supervisor should be ap- 
pointed who would be acceptable as to religious belief and whose duty 
it would be to report to the education authorities on the work being 
done.* 

In 1929 a Local Government Act abolished all local governing 
boards and vested school authority in thirty-three county councils and 
four city councils. This has resulted in removing control from the local 

2Boyd. p. 383. 

* Scottish Education Department and Roxburgh. p. 3. 

‘Ibid., p. 24. 


5 Ibid., pp. 22-8. 
* Ibid., pp. 94-5. 
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churches and ministers to a great extent and in placing it in educa- 
tional committees which are not made up of church representatives. 
But as long as the good will prevails that exists now there is little 
likelihood that any county council will discontinue religious instruction. 

According to Burns’ in the different divisions of the schools of Scot- 
land the curricula always provide a place for religious instruction. In 
the infant schools, along with exercises called “Activities,” “Modes of 
Expression,” and “Nature Experiences,” the children are given train- 
ing each morning in religion, morals, and manners. In the intermediate 
grades, the official Regulations state that the chief aim of education 
shall be to continue to develop children along moral and physical lines 
as well as on the intellectual side. To do this it is necessary that every 
course should afford training in morals and citizenship. 

According to Boyd*® up until 1918 the religious instruction given in 
the secondary departments of the schools had for some time been given 
rather perfunctorily, partly because the teachers claimed they had no 
time for religious teaching on account of too much other work. But 
when in 1918 the authorities of the schools were selected more justly 
and more representatives from churches were included on the boards, 
religious instruction began to receive more attention, and higher stand- 
ards were set. At the present time it is common to have at the begin- 
ning of school each morning a religious service with hymns, prayer, a 
short talk, and Scripture reading. In many schools also a study of Scrip- 
ture or religious history or doctrine is a part of the curriculum. 

A recent report (1932) of a commission on religious education 
shows a general interest and active concern about religious education. 
The report shows that in all primary departments, which include chil- 
dren up to eleven years of age, religious instruction is a part of the 
curriculum. About one-half hour is given to the subject daily. In the 
secondary schools a varying amount of instruction in religion is given, 
averaging about two hours each week. 

Other means aside from definite lessons are often used in incul- 
cating religion or morals. In Glasgow, for instance, when the graduates 
are leaving school they are given a letter containing advice on conduct 
and showing the importance of character and of following Jesus Christ. 
In another school a book of prayers is distributed and helpful books on 
Bible teaching are provided. 

Since most of the religious education in Scotland has been given 
by church bodies in control of schools, the method of teaching has been 
largely the use of church catechisms and Bible passages which were 
committed to memory and recited. But the use of short religious services 
is common in most schools of today. In addition to the lessons from the 
Bible and catechisms, the teacher often in his comments brings in illus- 
trations of moral situations. 

Because of the fact that the teaching of religion is encouraged and 
is customary in Scotland, the indirect method of teaching is not, ac- 
cording to all accounts, used so much as in other countries. The Scotch 


™Burns. pp. 875-8. 
8 Boyd. pp. 385-91. 
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have a deep-rooted faith in definite religious education as an integral 
part of school life, and the indirect method is evidently somewhat neg- 
lected tho many claim it has definite advantages. 

Williams’ investigation? has shown that teachers and others in 
Scotland are set against a graded course of moral instruction which is 
not based on theology. Even those who favor direct moral teaching want 
it combined with or based on the Bible. Any proposal that threatens 
to change the old Scotch custom of Bible teaching to the giving of moral 
lessons is looked upon with suspicion. 

A syllabus of religious instruction is in use in three-fourths of the 
country’s schools, according to a 1930 report, and will probably become 
national in its usage.” This syllabus is one of suggestions only and finds 
favor with teachers because it was prepared codperatively and its use 
is not compulsory. The teachers do not favor the method of following a 
fixed syllabus or preparing for a set examination. They also claim that 
teaching religion by means of a catechism is pedagogically unsound. 

Because the centuries-old plan of education in Scotland includes 
religious instruction, the Scotch people have been a very religious na- 
tion. Religion with most of them has been of greater value than life 
itself, as is shown by the long list of Scottish martyrs. A spirit of in- 
dependence has prevailed that no amount of persecution could quench. 
Norwood says” that a good day school, backed by a good home and de- 
pending on it, affords a type of education which is better, perhaps, than 
any other. It is to this system, he says, that the Scotch owe much of 
their greatness. 

According to the Edinburgh School Board, Bible teaching holds 
the highest place among the methods used by the teachers in inculcating 
the type of morality the board desires.” 

The type of religious training which the Scotch have received has 
made an indelible impression upon them. Wherever they have gone they 
have manifested an interest in religion, a knowledge of the Scriptures, 
and a faithfulness to Reformation principles which have made them a 
conservative religious force in the community. Their influence has been 
felt in America from its earliest history. Reisner” says that one who 
has been born and reared in America can see the color and spirit of 
the old Scotch Presbyterianism in some of the Scotch Covenanter con- 
gregations in Pennsylvania and other states, which still adhere to the 
old religious practices of the Scotland of the Reformation. He describes 
such a church and the services conducted there on the Sabbath. The 
church was plain and bare of images, organ, painting, or rich uphol- 
stery. Only the Psalms were sung. The sermons and prayers were long, 
but both were out of a full mind and heart. The whole service was seri- 
ous and meaningful and reflected the character and religious training 
of the Scottish people. 

* Williams. pp. 453-4. 

Boyd. p. 393. 

™ Norwood. p. 157. 


3 Williams. p. 455. 
% Reisner. The Evolution of the Common School. pp. 37-8. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SIAM 


THE kingdom of Siam, which is geographically a part of the Malay 
peninsula, was for many years prior to 1932 an absolute monarchy. In 
June of the year mentioned, after a coup d’état, a constitutional mon- 
archy was set up with the king as head of the state, but with the exec- 
utive powers in the hands of a committee of fifteen.’ 

Siam has a great variety in its population. There are Siamese, 
Malays, Chinese, Lavs, Cambodians, Burmese, Indians, and other mis- 
cellaneous groups. Over ninety per cent of the people, including the 
Siamese and the Lavs, are Buddhists; the Malays are Mohamedans; 
and the Chinese, for the most part, are Confucianists. 

Buddhism is the state religion. All other religions are tolerated 
and their followers may even hold secular offices in the state. But there 
is a very close relation between state religion and state education. The 
king, as head of the state, is als6 head of the church and under him is 
a graduated hierarchy—practically all under his appointment. 

There are several kinds of schools in Siam: government schools of 
all grades; Buddhist monastery schools; Catholic and Protestant mis- 
sion schools; and private schools. Old temples are many times used for 
new schools.” 

The priests, whom the king appoints, are the teachers in the temple 
and schools, and are really a composite of priest, teacher, and physician, 
looking after the spiritual, mental, and physical needs of the people. 
In all the rural districts the elementary education is almost exclusively 
in the hands of the priests. 

These Buddhist priests believe the following doctrines and teach 
them in the schools: that the souls of men go thru a series of rebirths; 
that life is short and uncertain; that sorrow never ceases; that death 
is universal, certain, and the natural consequence of existence; and that 
weeping does not benefit the dead for they are not conscious of such 
actions. One’s future existence depends on his deeds here.’ 

The schools of Bangkok, the capital, are perhaps the best in the 
country. The elementary schools in that city offer a four-year course 
similar to the best courses given in any elementary school in the world. 
Secondary schools, giving a three-year course, offer instruction in Eng- 
lish, Siamese, mathematics, and literature. Most of the students in these 
schools are preparing for government service. Above the secondary 
schools, a college prepares the students for the civil service needs of 
the nation, and normal colleges prepare them for teaching. 

Siam is one of the best examples of close relationship between 
church and state and schools and of the efficient work that is possible 
when teachers are all members of a religious group. However, the 

1The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1934. p. 1280. 


2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, p. 387. 
*Carter. pp. 95-101. 
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Buddhist religion in itself has been a drag on progressive educational 
work. The belief that all life here is futile, that to deny oneself is better 
than to attain, that to quench desire is better than to satisfy it, and that 
the goal of life is to lose one’s individual self in Nirvana—all help to 
destroy ambition and initiative and put a damper on progress. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In the account of the primitive Christian period, given in an earlier 
bulletin, it was shown that the Gospel was carried to Alexandria by 
John Mark, a disciple of Jesus and a co-worker with Paul. A school was 
established and became famous under the leadership of Pantaenus and 
Origen. Much of Northern Africa was evidently evangelized. 

It is thought by many that during the early Christian period the 
influence of the Christianity of North Africa extended into South Afri- 
ca. The Dutch and English who settled South Africa in recent centuries 
felt certain that they could trace the influence of early Christian teach- 
ings upon the South African people of their day. 

South Africa takes in four provinces: Natal, Cape of Good Hope, 
Transvaal, and Orange Free State. It also includes by mandate the ter- 
ritories of Basutoland, Southwest Africa, and Swaziland, and the pro- 
tectorate Bechuanaland.’ The part of the country known as South Africa 
is a British colony with a government of its own.’ 

Very little is known about early education in South Africa. Some 
accounts of the work in Cape Province are found, but the three provinces 
of Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State are virgin soil for the his- 
torian who writes of education. In each of the four provinces, however, 
a system of education has been gradually developing in recent decades. 
The system in each has been distinctly Protestant because almost all 
of the colonists have been of the Protestant faith. 

The histories of South Africa and the United States of America 
as to early settlement, civil affairs, and education are quite similar. 
Both have great natural resources. Both have a European background. 
The early settlers of both countries were Dutch. South Africa, like the 
United States, was a refuge for those seeking religious freedom. What 
is of greatest importance is that the chief ideals of the settlers in each 
country were freedom of conscience and an educated citizenry.‘ 

The Dutch, who were the first to settle in Cape Province, brought 
their own educational system with them. They were strong Calvinists 
and gave to the people of South Africa a type of education that was 
suited to their needs. As a consequence of this education the Boers had 
a good knowledge of the Scriptures and Christian doctrines and became 
sturdy citizens of the new country. In the Dutch educational system 
the church was always the main factor.’ 

1Smith, McElhinney, and Steele. p. 112. 
2Loram. p. 387. 
* Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, p. 364. 


*Malherbe. Education in South Africa. pp. 4-5. 
5 Ibid., p. 19. 
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In 1806 the English gained control of the Cape and the Dutch were 
forced to leave. They and many others went to the North to seek a new 
home where they would be free from British rule. This great northward 
movement is known in history as the Great Trek. As they traveled north 
the Dutch exerted a good influence upon all with whom they traveled. 
They were very strict and exclusive. No one could become a member 
of the Dutch church who was unable to read the Scriptures. Gradually, 
as they moved northward, they formed themselves into three groups 
which settled in Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free State. In these three 
states for a long period education was largely a private or local enter- 
prise.* 

According to Loram, each of these three provinces and also the older 
Cape Province had a separate government and separate educational 
system until 1909. At that time they decided to form a union. For five 
years after the formation of the union, the control of elementary edu- 
cation was to rest with the different provinces. At the end of the five 
years this arrangement was so satisfactory that it was continued and 
is in effect at the present time. Education in South Africa today is a 
difficult problem because of the many races of people with their different 
languages. 

Public education is under the control of the provincial civil admin- 
istration with an administrator at its head. Under this civil council 
there is an education department with a director or superintendent at 
its head. In many cases the superintendent has little power over the 
schools or over finances because of interference from the civil adminis- 
tration. It may be said in general that all education, including native, 
Indian, and mulatto, is in reality under the administrators and exec- 
utive committees of the four provinces. The religious and moral edu- 
cation is an integral part of the regular system and comes under the 
regular administration.’ 

A noticeable feature of the education system is that school teachers 
who do not believe in the Bible are banished or are subject to banish- 
ment.’ According to Loram, a corps of inspectors is provided to look 
after the work of all schools. The ideal held before them is careful diag- 
nosis and treatment. They are to test not only the organization of the 
work, but also the life and growth of the pupils both in intellect and 
morals. 

In all the different provinces primary education is free to all classes 
but compulsory only for Europeans. The compulsory age limits vary but 
average from seven to sixteen years. 

In all four provinces of South Africa there are the elementary, the 
intermediate, and the secondary or high schools. These three types of 
schools are found in the native schools all of which, except sixty-five in 
Natal and two in Transvaal, are conducted by mission bodies. 

In Southwest Africa, which is under the mandate of Great Britain, 
European education includes government schools, both primary and sec- 

*The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 21, p. 59. 
TLoram. pp. 389-90. 
8 Malherbe. Education in South Africa. p. 35. 
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ondary, and private schools. In this territory the government is seeking 
to carry on education thru missionary agencies rather than thru gov- 
ernment schools. 

The white and the colored children in South Africa are rigidly segre- 
gated except in about fifteen per cent of the Cape colony schools. 

The language used in the schools varies somewhat in the different 
provinces. In some, English is used exclusively. In others English or the 
pupil’s native tongue is taught up to a certain grade, then another lan- 
guage is added. Exemption from instruction in a foreign tongue may be 
obtained at the request of parents. From these facts it would seem that 
no child need be handicapped in receiving instruction in religion or mor- 
als because of language restrictions or requirements. 

The purpose of the instruction given both in secular and religious 
education is much the same in all four provinces but in the Transvaal, 
where the schools are organized best, the purpose is most clearly stated. 
It is to provide the student with opportunities for adjustments to social 
and moral environment, so that his personality may be fully and freely 
developed. The work is to be of a practical character so as to develop 
initiative and self-reliance.’ The courses vary but are similar to those 
found in the schools of England. 

A syllabus has been prepared by the religious organizations and 
education departments working together, and is in use in the majority 
of schools.” 

The schools in the Transvaal begin their sessions with prayer and 
with the reading of portions of Scripture. The children are taught the 
simpler aspects of divine truth taken from Bible lessons.” 

In the schools of Orange Free State, Bible history is taught by 
the school staff, before or after the regular school hours. The right of 
entry is allowed on one day a week under certain conditions. Moral les- 
sons are taught from the Old Testament—from Genesis to Job, from 
the Psalms, from the Prophets, and from Jewish history. In the New 
Testament morals are taught from the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epis- 
tles. Lessons are also drawn from the history of the church up to the 
Reformation period.” 

In the Transvaal a regular course of two hours a week is provided 
in the fourth grade for both boys and girls in religious and moral train- 
ing. 

The Indian schools and the schools for colored children, like the 
European schools, begin their sessions with the reading of the Bible and 
with prayer.” 

The methods used in the South African schools in giving religious 
and moral training are those usually found in other schools. Both direct 
and indirect moral teaching are found in all schools. Direct instruction 
is given in the Bible courses and morals courses. Devotional exercises 
of song and prayer are used as an indirect method. Choral singing, ex- 





*Loram. p. 391. 

0 Ibid., p. 394. 

4 Malherbe. Education in South Africa. p. 341. 
%2Malherbe. “Union of South Africa.” pp. 424-5. 
13 [bid., p. 430. 
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cursions, and visits among children of different nationalities are all 
used as a means of character building. Because of the friction between 
the English and the Dutch, the effort is being made to bring about a 
spirit of good will by a series of visits of Dutch children to English 
schools and of English children to Dutch schools.” 

Not many important results of religious and moral education are 
noticeable in South Africa. This may be due partly to lack of organiza- 
tion and partly to the inadequacy of the work. And yet the efforts being 
made to develop morality and to further good will among the different 
nationalities are an indication that the educational leaders realize the 
need of religious and moral training and are seeking to find the best 
methods to further the work. 


4 Loram. p. 416. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SPAIN 


THE new constitution of Spain, adopted December 9, 1931, is like 
other constitutions adopted by European countries since the World War 
in that it lays much emphasis on education. Culture becomes an impor- 
tant part of the lay school system, while churches are permitted to 
teach their own church doctrines in their private schools. 


While the most of the people in Spain are adherents of the Roman 
Catholic faith, yet, according to the constitution of the New Republic, 
Spain has no official religion. Freedom of conscience and liberty of wor- 
ship are assured by the new Republican constitution, and education is 
declared absolutely lay.’ Prior to the establishment of the New Repub- 
lic, the Roman Catholic religion was taught in the elementary schools.” 
The law of 1921 provided religious education in both elementary and 
secondary schools with optional attendance.’ 


In the Spanish revolution the church was disestablished and edu- 
cation was made secular.“ On May 17, 1933, a bill was passed by the 
Cartes, forbidding the members of the religious orders to teach in the 
public schools. According to the provisions of this bill monks and nuns 
were to cease teaching in the primary schools on December 31, 1933, 
and in the secondary schools, September 30, 1933. The vacancies made by 
the retirement of these teachers were to be filled by lay teachers.’ How- 
ever, when the time arrived for the religious orders to cease teaching, 
the government was not prepared to conduct its own schools and there- 
fore the schools operated by the religious orders were permitted to con- 
tinue their work with teachers who were not priests and who did not 
belong to the religious orders. The substitution of lay teaching for reli- 

1The Stategman’s Year-Book, 1932. pp. 1291-2. 

2Pueyo. p. 363. 

* Encyclopedia Universal Ilustrada. Vol. 21, p. 1086. 

*Linglebach. ‘Text of New Spanish Constitution.” p. 374. 

5 Linglebach. “Spain at War with the Church.” p. 490. 
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gious teaching they found could not be accomplished in such a short 
time. In some cases the priests continued their work in disguise. In other 
cases the name of the school was changed, so that the school might 
be continued. 


Some of the priests and nuns are now attending institutions of 
higher learning with a view to obtaining advanced degrees in order that 
they may teach in the public schools as individuals and not as members 
of religious organizations.° 

The administration and control of all public education in the schools 
of Spain are under the direction of the Minister of Education with the 
central power vested in the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts. The Ministry is assisted by a local board in each of the fifty prov- 
inces, Inspectors are appointed by the central government for the pur- 
pose of looking after elementary education in the different provinces. 

Education in Spain may be either public or private. The govern- 
ment exercises direct control over public education and maintains the 
right to inspect all private schools with respect to morals and hygiene. 
The different types of schools include elementary and secondary, voca- 
tional, special, and higher schools of learning. 


In the new Republic primary education is free and compulsory. 
The new educational system seeks to encourage the education of girls 
and of the poorer classes." 


Altho secondary and higher education may be given in private 
schools, no state recognition is given to such education unless the stu- 
dents take the required examinations in state institutions which alone 
have the right to grant degrees.* 


The real aim and purpose of the public educational system of Spain 
is to develop culture in the lives of the youths and to show by example 
the utmost respect and tolerance for every religious belief.’ 


One of the greatest changes that has taken place in the public 
school system of Spain is the change from religious instruction to secu- 
lar instruction, yet it is the purpose of the new school system to raise 
the standard of general culture and to instruct the youths in the princi- 
ples of civics and democracy.” 


One of the most common methods of teaching in the public schools 
of Spain is the lecture method. As in many other European countries, 
the excursion method is also employed.” In order to raise the level of 
culture in the schools of Spain, cultural missionaries are employed to 
visit the schools and to arrange public meetings which are instrumental 
in teaching the principles of democracy. These missionaries also ar- 
range for conferences, lectures, moving pictures, exhibitions, and musical 
programs for the cultural improvement of the pupils. In some cases 

*Condon. pp. 6-7. 

TAbel. “Education in the Spanish Constitution.” p. 149. 
*Pueyo. pp. 359-62. 

* Review of Reviews. p. 44. 

10 Condon. p. 6. 

4 Pueyo. p. $64. 
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the missionaries establish libraries in connection with the schools. The 
religious teaching in the public schools of Spain, prior to the revolution, 
seemed to retard the progress of the nation, while the cultural teaching 
since the revolution has inspired progress in the lives of the people. Ac- 
cording to Vesta E. Condon, the cultural missionaries who have been 
employed to visit the schools have awakened in the lives of the pupils 
ideals and aspirations unknown heretofore.” 


22 Condon. p. 6. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SWEDEN 


SWEDEN is a country of northern Europe, forming a part of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. There are three territorial divisions, Gétaland, 
Svealand, and Norrland. The government in Sweden is a limited mon- 
archy, and the king is required to profess the evangelical creed. Over 
ninety-nine per cent of the population of the country are members of 
the Swedish Lutheran church, and all the citizens of the country con- 
tribute to that church.’ 

In Sweden, as in Norway, there is a union of church and state, the 
Lutheran Episcopal being the state church. Other denominations are 
a small minority and cannot establish separate schools for their chil- 
dren. 

Sweden is the oldest state in Europe and her public educational 
system is older than that of any other European nation.” The Royal 
Central Board of Education, which has control of all schools, is com- 
posed of laymen only. The schools therefore may be called secular 
schools. 

According to the school law of 1919,° the purpose of giving reli- 
gious instruction in the elementary schools is to give the pupils an ade- 
quate idea of the origin and growth of Christianity. In giving this in- 
struction the varied interests and needs of the children must be taken 
into account and such methods must be used as will provide for their 
religious and mora] development. All teachers in the schools of Sweden 
must be members of the Lutheran state church and must take religious 
courses in the teacher training institutions.‘ Those who take the exam- 
ination for an elementary teacher’s certificate must take an examination 
in religion. 

In the schools of Sweden education has been compulsory since 
1842 for children between the ages of seven and fourteen. Parents are 
permitted to teach their children at home, but the children are sub- 
ject to public examination. Any parent who does not wish to have his 
children instructed in the Protestant faith may have them excused from 
the religious courses, but it is the duty of the school board to see to it 

1The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 21, pp. 636-9. 

2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, p. 477. 


® Quoted by Bergqvist, B.J:son. p. 401. 
* Ibid., p. 409. 
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that such children actually receive religious instruction. Religious in- 
struction given by denominations is not financed by state subsidies. 

In the teacher training institutions, religious instruction is given 
with a view to the promotion of the moral and religious development 
of the teachers. The Bible is studied, the history of religion is empha- 
sized, and men of outstanding character are studied noting the place 
that piety held in their lives. Christian philosophy and its part in the 
struggle between idealism and materialism are studied. Only the im- 
portant events and phases of church history are considered. 

A definite course of study has been provided for religious instruc- 
tion in the Swedish elementary schools. From the first to the seventh 
grade a graduated series of courses is prepared. These courses range in 
comprehensiveness from simple Bible stories told by the teacher to a 
study of surveys and source materials. In every grade a part of the 
work is the study of some part of the Bible. Bible proverbs, the Lord’s 
Prayer, hymns, the lives of Apostles, the Sermon on the Mount, sketches 
of church history, Luther’s catechism, and church songs are all brought 
in as a part of the program.’ 

In 1901 an association was formed for the purpose of teaching the 
youths the evils of intemperance. This organization codperates with the 
central board of education in securing literature on the subject of 
temperance and in training teachers for the purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in the schools on the principles of temperance. This movement has 
been strongly supported in every quarter of the country, especially by 
the educators. There is also a Swedish Students’ Total Abstinence So- 
ciety, which includes in its membership teachers in the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as well as physicians and ministers. Nearly 
all the educational establishments in Sweden have such associations.‘ 

In educational discussions in Sweden one of the burning questions 
is in regard to character formation and training for citizenship in sec- 
ondary schools.’ In these schools the courses in religious instruction 
cover, in general, the Christian religion and its faith and philosophy and 
the most important non-Christian religions. Two hours of instruction a 
week are given, in both the Realschule and the Gymnasium. 

In the teaching of religion in Sweden the instructor is cautioned 
to avoid all attacks on the opinions of those who may differ from him 
and to seek to promote a broad tolerance in views. Society in general 
demands freedom of thought for every individual. 

Since the Bible is the basis of all religious instruction, children 
must become familiar with a large portion of it. 

It is especially desirable that both the material used and the teach- 
er’s explanations shall be suited to the age of the children and related 
by the teacher to the life and condition of the pupils. 

Memory work is restricted in amount and is confined to proverbs, 
short connected passages of Scripture, and selected short hymns and 
songs. Maps and pictures are recommended to make instruction clear 


and vivid and to help give a better idea of the background of Christi- 
anity. 


5 Quoted by Bergavist, B. J.:son. 
* Bergqvist, B. J. p. 376. 
1 Ibid., p. 381. 
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If textbooks are used in studying the Bible they must, in so far 
as possible, employ Bible words. Paraphrasing the Bible text and mak- 
ing proverbs from the text are especially advocated. The catechism is 
not read until the Sermon on the Mount has been studied and is not 
ordinarily memorized. 

The daily morning hour of services is spent in real worship, with 
prayer, or singing, or reading of Scripture.* Hymns and songs, adapted 
to the age and understanding of the pupils, are used occasionally in 
beginning a regular lesson period. 

A very helpful method of imparting knowledge and of developing 
moral character in the public schools of Sweden is the excursion meth- 
od. For many years the pupils under the direction of the teachers have 
taken excursions into the woods and fields or have gone into industrial 
plants to learn about actual conditions. These excursions have been 
the means of awakening interest in nature study and human activity. 
Many of the schools arrange excursions every year. The government has 
made concessions for this method of instructing the youths, the people 
of the places visited manifest a spirit of kindness and hospitality to the 
students, and there is developed in the young people a spirit of com- 
panionship and helpfulness.’ 

Sweden has also seen the value of physical exercise in her schools 
as a means of promoting morality. Gymnastic work daily and partici- 
pation in many kinds of games are considered a valuable aid in develop- 
ing character. The claim is that, just as mental training develops the 
good dispositions of the soul and restrains the soul’s evil tendencies, so 
ought physical exercise to produce harmony in the nety and make it a 
servant of the moral will. 

It is quite evident today that a deeply religious spirit, coupled with 
thrift and industry, is one of the chief characteristics of the Swedish 
people. This spirit without doubt may be attributed to the long-con- 
tinued education in religion. 





§ Bergqvist, B. J.:son. pp. 402-6. 
® Bergqvist, B. J. p. 374. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF SWITZERLAND 


THE problem of education in Switzerland is left entirely to the dif- 
ferent states. Each state, therefore, has its own plan for educating its 
youths.’ 

Altho Switzerland is a small nation she has been able to hold her 
place among stronger neighboring nations because of the efforts which 
she has put forth to give her subjects the best possible system of edu- 
cation.? The Constitution provides that education shall be free to all, 
non-sectarian, and compulsory for the elementary grades.’ 

1 Claparéde. p. 387. 


3 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, p. 485. 
*Spiller. pp. 196-7. 
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All public schools are under the direct control of the state. They 
are looked after by inspectors and appointed by the cantonal councils 
of the state, who act as intermediaries between the state and the schools.‘ 
All private schools are also subject to the inspection and regulation of 
the state. Some of the schools are coeducational, but as a general rule 
boys and girls are educated separately. 

The public elementary schools are conducted in all the states on 
the same plan. There are very few exceptions and these are of little 
importance. Since the federal constitution requires all children between 
the ages of seven and fourteen, whether native or foreign, to attend the 
schools, one of the important features of the elementary school system 
is an attempt to adapt the school to the special needs of the pupils.’ 
In some of the cantons, classes have been provided for weaker children 
who cannot well profit by the instruction given to the majority of the 
children of their age. Special classes have been provided for abnormal 
children: children who are hard of hearing, children who have speech 
defects, etc. Schools both of a private and public nature have been pro- 
vided for wayward children. 

The entrance age to the intermediate schools varies somewhat in 
the different cantons. Usually it is from ten to fourteen years. Some of 
these schools are coeducational. Post-elementary education is carried 
on in what are known as the continuation schools, which train especially 
for citizenship; boys are trained along the lines of agriculture, indus- 
try, and commerce; and girls are trained in household management.’ 

Vocational education is given in special vocational schools, eight 
such institutions being in Geneva. Boys and girls are trained in these 
schools along various lines and have the advantage of vocational guid- 
ance on the basis of psychological tests. The secondary schools prepare 
the boys and girls for higher studies in the colleges and universities. In 
German Switzerland the secondary schools are coeducational.* 

Higher schools of learning include normal schools and universities. 
In these schools religious courses are optional but instruction in ethics 
is emphasized in all classes in order that the teachers in training may 
be able to give effective moral instruction in the schools.’ 

Education in Switzerland cannot have a high religious ideal as 
its chief motivating force because the Swiss schools are in principle 
unsectarian. The ideals of primary and secondary schools, therefore, 
are not religious but moral: namely, to exert a stimulating influence 
in the establishing of good character, to train the pupils for independent 
work, to prepare them for higher institutions of learning, and to give 
them an interest in the ideal tasks of society.” 

Altho according to the federal constitution the schools of Switzer- 
land are unsectarian, yet in practice this rule is not strictly adhered to. 
Because of the fact that in twelve of the cantons the Protestants dom- 
inate, and in ten cantons the Roman Catholics are in the majority, the 

*Claparéde. p. 387. 

5 Ibid., p. 390. 

* Ibid., p. 391. 

7 Ibid., p. 395. 

® Ibid., pp. 397-400. 


® Montgomery. p. 208. 
Spiller. pp. 204-5. 
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work given in religious education is largely in accordance with sectarian 
beliefs. In a few cantons the Catholic church has complete control of re- 
ligious teaching in the schools, deciding upon the content of instruction 
and upon the methods to be used.” 

Speaking generally, the public schools of Switzerland are open to 
all denominations and the religious beliefs of the children are not af- 
fected by the regular school instruction. Religious courses are optional 
and are given by Roman Catholic priests or Protestant clergy. 

In the elementary schools, where denominational influence is not 
too strong, it is customary to open and close the school sessions with 
short prayers. During the first three years of the school course the 
pupil receives instruction in the Bible thru Bible stories. After these 
three years all religious instruction is under the direction of priests or 
clergy. 

In the secondary schools, religious instruction is not compulsory. 
All the religious teaching given is by the clergy. Systematic moral in- 
struction is given in some of the schools. In the canton of Solothurn 
religious instruction is given in only one community, but moral instruc- 
tion is given emphasizing duties toward God. In Lausanne moral tales 
have a place in the curriculum. According to the Geneva plan, ethical 
talks are given in all classes in connection with the study of history and 
other subjects. Lessons in temperance are given and the children are 
also taught to be kind to animals.” 

In the Swiss public schools for girls religious teaching is given 
in all the cantons except one. In some cases attendance upon this teach- 
ing is voluntary. Moral teaching is given in connection with history and 
with the general happenings in and about the school. Good manners, 
cleanliness, and neatness are stressed by all the teachers.” 

The methods used in teaching morals and religion follow closely, 
in classroom practice, the old plan of cultivating the memory. Many of 
the teachers, however, are opposed to teaching morals directly. They 
claim that moral instruction is given adequately thruout school life by 
the indirect method. 

Inculeating morals thru the example of the teacher is recognized 
as one of the best methods. The selection of teachers of strong person- 
alities is therefore, in the opinion of many, the solution of most of the 
problems of moral training. It was this point of view, perhaps, that led 
Swiss authorities to require that teachers present testimonials as to 
their character.” 

Another method of training in morals among the Swiss is the use 
of good pictures. These may be used to great advantage by the skillful 
teacher. 

The plan of Switzerland in making religious instruction largely non- 
sectarian and in insisting that moral training be carefully and thoroly 
given has no doubt helped to make the people a peace-loving nation. 
The rights and beliefs of all are carefully guarded and there is an un- 
usual toleration among those of different faiths. Peace, good will, in- 
ternationalism, and neutrality are strong points in Swiss character. 

"The Encyclopaedia and Dictionary of Education. Vol. 4, pp. 1617-18. 
Spiller. pp. 199-200. 


% Montgomery. pp. 207-8. 
4 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 6, p. 487. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF TURKEY 


THE World War, and the Revolution which ended in the forming of a 
Republic in 1923, have brought about great changes in Turkey, especially 
in the customs of social life and in the field of education. 

The changes, for the most part, are for the better. The harem and 
polygamy are passing away, women now go unveiled upon the streets, 
the Latin alphabet has been adopted, and compulsory education is in 
force. The whole Turkish attitude toward women and children and the 
education of these two groups is changing for the better.’ 

Several steps have been taken in the progress that has been made 
in education during the last century. In 1846 a Superior Council of Edu- 
cation was established. In 1857 a Minister of Public Instruction was 
appointed. In 1869 a law was passed placing more emphasis on secular 
than on religious education. In the old Turkish régime the schools were 
usually attached to a mosque and the sessions began and closed with the 
reciting of portions of the Koran in Arabic. The memoriter method was 
used almost altogether. 

4 While the present-day system of education in Turkey rests primarily 
on the Educational Act of 1869, yet there are many new laws which 
have been put into effect. Public education is now compulsory for both 
boys and girls. The public schools, both primary and secondary, are under 
the direction of the state as are also all parochial schools.’ 

The Turkish government, under the leadership of Gazi Mustafa 
Kemal, the President, is mainly Mohamedan, being based on the prin- 
ciples of Islam,’ and yet the Mohamedan schools are open to all pupils. 
Private schools are supported by the sects of religion which they repre- 
sent, but are subject to governmental regulation and inspection.‘ 

The next year after the revolution (1924) the Moslem religious 
schools were given up and, secular elementary schools were established 
in their stead. In 1928 the religion of Islam ceased to be the religion 
of the state. These changes did not abolish religious education entirely, 
but came close to it. The work was turned over to secular teachers who 
now follow for the most part the plan used in the French schools— 
which is to give moral instruction instead of religious teaching. The 
moral instruction consists in a kind of orientation to the facts of life, 
with talks by the teachers on civics and ethics. 

Since the adoption of the Latin alphabet, religious lessons have been 
eliminated from the secondary schools.’ These schools are now supposed 
to give a cultural education, without religion.’ 

1 Wilson, Lucy L. W. “Children in the New Turkey.” p. 563. 

2Mears. Modern Turkey. p. 124. 

*Porter. p. 82. 

*Mears. Modern Turkey. p. 124. 

5 The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1982. p. 1340. 


*Bey. p. 976. 
™Hakki. pp. 391-3. 
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There is a strong effort being made today under the leadership of 
the President to wipe out illiteracy entirely. In 1929 it was ordered that 
every illiterate citizen between the ages of sixteen and forty should learn 
to read and write. When this action was taken only ten per cent of the 
people in the empire were literate. Night schools have been started, and 
some of the old mosque schools are being used for class work in this 
program of adult education. This mass education of adults will no doubt 
have its effects on the future plans and curricula of both secular and 
religious education. 

The results of the religious and moral education given under the 
new régime in Turkey can only be conjectured, since the time during 
which the work has been carried on has been too short fon a careful 
appraisal of what has been accomplished. It would seem that the pur- 
pose of Turkish modern education is being carried out;:namely, to build 
up the life of the whole community.’ 


8 Bey. pp. 974-7. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF URUGUAY 


Urucuay is the smallest independent nation of South America. The 
Spaniards took possession of the country about 1515, but the natives 
resisted colonization and, after a long struggle, gained their independ- 
ence in 1828. The Franciscans and the Jesuits established schools but 
their work was not very extensive. The first movement toward public 
education was made by the Lancasterian Society in 1821. 

Uruguay became a buffer state between Brazil and Argentina in 
1828, and the Republic of Uruguay was established in 1830. In 1917 
a new constitution was adopted which opened the way for changes in 
religious education. The inhabitants of Uruguay are for the most part 
pure whites, but since 1928, when an unusual law was passed by which 
a foreigner might become a citizen of the country and at the same time 
retain his allegiance to his home country, many immigrants have come 
to Uruguay, and have made the educational problem much more diffi- 
cult.’ 

According to this new constitution the church and state were made 
separate and complete freedom was granted to all religious sects. All reli- 
gious instruction in the state schools was suppressed by law, and teachers 
who violated this ruling were subject to punishment by suspension or 
dismissal. There are several private schools, however, which give reli- 
gious instruction as they see fit. 

Education, which is free and compulsory in Uruguay, is administered 
by two national councils under the direction of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and of departmental commissions. There are nineteen prov- 
inces, each one having a committee on primary instruction charged with 
supervising the schools in its own province.* 

1 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, 5 #93. 
*Smith and Littell. pp. 163-6. 
* Ibid., pp. 167-9. 
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The purpose of elementary education is to provide for the real needs 
of the people in the communities where the schools are located.‘ The 
purpose of secondary education is twofold: first to give the youths a 
general and liberal education, and second to prepare them for institu- 
tions of higher learning which, in turn, fit them for professional life.’ 

In the preparatory year of elementary education special attention 
is given to the development of moral and intellectual habits. In the third 
year moral instruction is given as it relates to the individual, the family, 
and society as a whole. In the fourth year moral instruction is given 
relating to personal hygiene, property, and social standards. Studies are 
made of legendary heroes, biographies, readings, discovery, conquest, and 
history. In the fifth year moral instruction is given relating to the 
individual with respect to his physical condition, to his perseverance, 
honesty, worth, and manners. Heroes of legend are studied, and use is 
also made of history, civics, and reading. In the sixth year moral 
instruction is given relating to the habits of the individual. Moral les- 
sons are also given, dealing with truth, thrift, loyalties, conscience, 
happiness, affection for home, friends, and society. In secondary educa- 
tion a course in moral instruction and civics is given.° 

A rather unusual course is given in normal schools in social hygiene, 
with special attention directed to sex education. The end in view is to 
give instruction and information that will assist in lifting the morals 
of the youths. 

Besides the usual methods of giving moral instruction, such as the 
oral and written and the direct and indirect, the schools of Uruguay 
use a method of teaching good will which is not found in many countries. 
They name their school buildings for some sister republic such as 
Brazil or Argentina. 


The people of Uruguay resisted the Spanish Catholic influence 
from the very beginning and finally gained their independence even to 
the complete separation of church and state and the banning of religion 
in the public schools. This determined policy of resistance to church 
control has resulted in making Uruguay the most progressive nation 
politically in South America. 


The suppression by law of all religious instruction in the schools is 
naturally resulting in a national ignorance of the Bible and Bible 
characters. According to a visitor, the pupils know about Lenin and 
Bernard Shaw but cannot name the Apostles.’ 


However, the unusually full courses of moral instruction given in 
Uruguay no doubt have resulted in a broad-minded citizenry which has 
made great progress politically and economically. 


“Monteverde. pp. 447-51. 
. "Ibid., p. 457. 

* Ibid., pp. 452-6. 
‘Browning. p. 354. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF VENEZUELA 


VENEZUELA was discovered by Columbus on his third voyage to the 
Americas in 1498. It was, of course, placed under Spanish rule and re- 
mained there until almost the middle of the nineteenth century. The re- 
volt against Spain began in 1810 but did not culminate until 1845 when 
the independence of the republic was recognized.’ 

The population of Venezuela is made up largely of Negroes who 
have come from the West Indies, native Indians, and half-breeds. There 
are very few Europeans or North Americans living in Venezuela and, 
according to Adams who wrote in 1928, those who are there, engaged 
in the oil business, intend to get out as soon as they can. The government 
has been unsettled for so many years that residence in the country is less 
desirable than it otherwise would be. 

Most of Venezuela’s revenue comes. from her great oil industry, 
tho the country is rich in pasture Iands, in minerals, and in highly pro- 
ductive agricultural lands. If the revenue from oil should seriously de- 
crease, the country would for some time be practically without funds 
for educational work or even for government expenditures. 

Venezuela has been hindered in her educational progress by both 
internal and external troubles. But, with her new constitution of 1909, 
she seems to have entered a period of progress. A commission appointed 
by the government to study methods and standards of education in 
Europe and the United States succeeded in bringing about a revision of 
the entire educational system.’ 

As in some of the other South American countries the facilities for 
education are not at all adequate. This is best attested by the fact that 
about seventy-five per cent of the total population can neither read 
nor write. 

The administration of the educational work in Venezuela is in 
charge of the Minister of Education, who is a member of the President’s 
cabinet. But the ultimate authority or legal head of the educational 
system is the chief executive himself. A National Council of Education 
and the University Council assist the Minister of Education in the super- 
vision of schools and in outlining the work to be done. 

The public school system consists of elementary and secondary 
schools. These are supplemented by many private schools established by 
religious orders. Most of the elementary schools are coeducational. 

While the Catholic religion is the religion of the state, yet religious 
instruction is not compulsory in the public schools. Private schools are 
free to give religious instruction according to their respective beliefs.’ 

In both primary and secondary schools of Venezuela religious in- 
struction may be given to children whose parents request it, if the re- 

1 The Encyclopaedia Britannica. Vol. 23, p. 54. 


2 Cyclopedia of Education. Vol. 5, pp. 707-8. 
* Neely. p. 64, 
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quest is fully attested. But children whose parents have not made this 
request shall not be included in the classes. However, the classes in re- 
ligion must be held after the regular school work is completed.‘ 


Besides the instruction mentioned above, the primary schools in- 
clude a course in morals and civics in their regular curriculum. 

A splendid feature of the Venezuelan schools, found also in some 
other South American countries, is the practice of sending gifts to chil- 
dren in sister republics, with the idea of developing a spirit of good will 
and friendship. 

It would seem that the moral teaching in the public schools of 
Venezuela has given to the people of the nation a spirit of progressive- 
ness in education and industry. 

*Browning. p. 342. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A GrouP of fifty small islands located some sixty miles from Puerto 
Rico has been called the Virgin Islands. The group formerly belonged to 
Denmark but was acquired by the United States of America in 1917.7 

The work of education was begun in the Virgin Islands by a 
Lutheran minister. He was succeeded by Moravian missionaries who 
began the task of educating the slaves of the island. In 1848 the slaves 
were freed, and in 1850 public schools were established. 

When the islands were acquired by the United States, the work of 
reorganizing both the government and the schools was begun immedi- 
ately. According to an act of Congress in 1917 the government of the 
islands was put under the United States Navy. The natives were given 
the right of American citizenship. 

In the public elementary schools, of which there are twenty-four, 
the English language is used as the medium of instruction,? and every 
possible effort is made to classify the work of the schools in units and 
terms common to the United States.’ 


Since the educational system as a whole is modeled after that of 
the United States, it is to be inferred that the religious and moral 
training given in the islands is similar to that received by the children 
of the United States, where as a general rule lessons in morals and re- 
ligion are inculcated indirectly as the regular courses give opportunity. 
A. revision of the elementary school system is under way with a view 
to placing more emphasis on character building, homemaking, music, 
manual training, and health than on the “three R’s.” This program of 
revision includes both the contents and the methods of instruction.‘ 
1The Americana Annual, 1930. p. 794. 

2 Ibid., p. 794. 
* Lindborg. p. 2. 
*Cook. p. 13. 
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RELIGIOUS AND MORAL EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF YUGOSLAVIA 


YUGOSLAVIA is the official kingdom of the Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes. 
It is one of the new Balkan states, formed since the World War, 1918, 
and takes in not only Croatia, Serbia, and Slovenia, but also Montenegro, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and other small territories which had 
been incorporated in Austria-Hungary. The population is made up of 
Serbs, Slovenes, Croats, Albanians, Germans, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Italians, Turks, Greeks, and others. While the state religion is the Serbian 
Orthodox, there is complete freedom of conscience. Tho the majority 
of the population belong to the Orthodox faith, there are Roman Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Moslems, Jews, and others.’ 

Prior to the World War the administration and control of education 
was in the hands of the Ministry of Public Worship and Education. 
Since that time the ministry has been divided, education has been placed 
in the hands of the Minister of Education, and the work has been divided 
into four sections: higher education, secondary education, elementary 
education, and art. The Minister of Education is a member of the gov- 
ernment in power, and is subject to change. He is assisted by a Higher 
Educational Council and a corps of inspectors. 

Montenegro and Serbia have their own educational laws. In Serbian 
regions beyond the Danube, Hungarian laws respecting education are 
effective in Banat and Backa. Srem, Croatia, and Slavonia have their 
own laws prescribed by Hungary. Bosnia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, and Herze- 
govina have another system prescribed by Austria. 

When freedom came after the World War the school laws in Serbia 
were accepted in Montenegro, Banat, and Backa. In all the other 
provinces the educational legislation continues the same as in pre-war 
times. According to elementary school laws both boys and girls are re- 
quired to attend school. Four years are required in Montenegro and 
Serbia, eight years in Slovenia, and six in other parts of the kingdom. 
The compulsory law cannot be carried out to the letter as there is not 
sufficient equipment. Education is free to all without distinction. 


Religion holds the first place in the curricula of elementary, inter- 
mediate, and secondary schools.2 Since the Serbians, numbering about 
7,000,000, are greatly in the majority and the state church is the Serbian 
Orthodox it may be inferred that the religious instruction given in the 
schools is that of the Greek Orthodox church. 

The content of instruction of the Greek Catholic church may be 
summarized as a belief in tradition as equal in authority to the Scrip- 
tures; prayer to the saints; reverence for relics; recognition of asceti- 
cism as a means of attaining moral perfection; the seven sacraments as 


1The Americana Annual, 1929. p. 403. 
2Protic. pp. 341-50. 
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grace in themselves; the doctrines of transubstantiation, unconditional 
predestination, and salvation by faith and works; and other doctrines 
of less significance.’ : 

Yugoslavia as a new kingdom is directing her main efforts along 
the line of education. Made up, as it is, of so many nationalities and so 
many different religious sects, it has a difficult problem in directing its 
religious educational work, and the results of its efforts are difficult to 
appraise. 


CONCLUSION 


THIS study of the religious and moral education given in the schools 
of the world today verifies more fully some of the conclusions made in 
the former bulletin on the religious and moral teaching given in the 
schools of ancient and medieval periods. 

One of these conclusions was that in practically every kind of school, 
and among almost all races of people, whether Jew or Gentile, Greek 
or barbarian, Christian or pagan, some kind of religious or moral train- 
ing was considered desirable. This conclusion holds good for the present 
day. In every country of the world some effort is being put forth today 
to inculcate either definitely religious or general moral principles in 
the lives of the youths. The work may vary greatly in its quality and 
effectiveness; the results may be plainly evident and manifestly good, or 
very obscure and meagre; the teachers and leaders may score from 
very low to very high in interest, intelligence, and methods; and yet 
there is a universal realization that youths need religious or moral 
training. 

Another conclusion of the former study which holds today is that no 
nation has ever adequately provided for the religious and moral train- 
ing of its youths. Either the training has not been universal, or it has 
not been adequate either in amount or quality. Proof of this conclusion 
is even more abundant in the present-day schools than in the schools 
of ancient times. In no country today, whatever may be the race or the 
stage of civilization, ig the question of religious and moral education 
given sufficient emphasis or consideration. It is true that in several 
countries religion or morals stands first in the list of subjects taught 
in the schools. This may mean much or it may mean nothing. Generally, 
we would say, it means that the subject is considered of first rank. 
But it does not show that sufficient time is given, that proper methods 
are used, or that the content of teaching is of high quality, and—what is 
of more importance—it does not show that the general attitude of the 
school toward the subject of religion or morals is one of serious and full 
appreciation of the subject’s value. 

The history of religious and moral education in many countries 
shows that the mission schools of religious deneminations have been a 
tremendous influence in molding both the secular and the religious edu- 
cational program of the nation. 


* Eneyclopacdia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. 6, p. 432. 
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In most countries the rivalry and contention of different sects seems 
to be the chief obstacle to efficient and satisfactory religious and moral 
education. Individuals and small minorities are usually forced to give 
way to predominant social groups. In a few countries where one sect 
composes over ninety-five per cent of the population the difficulty is 
greatly lessened. In others, where rival sects are almost equal numeri- 
cally, or their beliefs are greatly at variance, the problem is most serious. 

It would appear from this study that in the majority of cases 
where there are many different sects, but where one sect greatly pre- 
dominates, the predominant sect takes the lead and establishes religious 
education with courses in accord with its own faith; but it protects other 
denominations by conscience clauses in the regulations or by withdrawal 
permits. 

In most countries where there are rival sects of not too great 
variance in religious beliefs—as, for instance, Protestant Christian sects 
—there appears to be a growing spirit of codperation in religious edu- 
cation. 

Changes in religious education are made very slowly except in case 
of political revolution. Content and methods of teaching are usually 
handed down from one generation to another with very few changes. It 
is also evident that the type of religious and moral education given in 
the mother country is generally reflected in her colonies. 

It appears from this study that when the spirit of nationalism be- 
comes rampant in any country the tendency is to discard religious edu- 
cation in the schools and substitute for it a radically nationalistic 
propaganda. 

We believe that proof is abundant in this bulletin that, when any 
religious denomination gains control of a nation’s schools, uses them 
to propagate its own beliefs, forces out all opposing religious teaching, 
and seeks to profit financially and gain members by such a monoply of 
religious and secular education, it is eventually driven out of power 
and there follows a bitter reaction against any kind of religious teach- 
ing within the schools. Following this reaction there arises a generation 
of godless youths for whom religious or moral education has little or no 
appeal. 

The content of the religious instruction given in the schools of a 
country determines very largely the progress of the people in civiliza- 
tion and the attitude of the nation toward other countries. The doctrine 
of fatalism, coupled with disbelief in a future life, develops a pessimistic, 
non-progressive people. The belief in propagating religion with the swora 
develops a warlike tyrannical people. The doctrine of peace and gocd 
will, or the Golden Rule, coupled with the belief in the gospel of 3 
future life, develops a progressive, peace-loving people. 
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